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EMERSON IN CINCINNATI 
LOUISE HASTINGS 


I 


N account of the circumstances that occasioned the first 
trip by Ralph Waldo Emerson into the Middle West 
in 1850 is preserved in the records of the Literary Club of 
Cincinnati. One of the young men who founded the organi- 
zation, Ainsworth Rand Spofford, youthful bookstore clerk, 
inspired by what Emerson termed “despotic benevolence,”* 
circulated a subscription paper among the club members 
and “some of the solid men of Cincinnati like William 
Hooper, Charles Stetson, Rowland Ellis, L. B. Harrison, 
William Greene, Dr. Roelker, John Kebler, and others, and 
soon had $150 pledged for a course of lectures from Mr. 
Emerson.” * Spofford goes on to say that he wrote to Emer- 
son, asking him to accept the invitation with this sum guar- 
anteed for traveling expenses, and as much more as the re- 
ceipts of the lectures might bring, less the expenses of the 
hall. Emerson replied that he “had just settled down to his 
1 Henry B. Blackwell, “Dr. Spofford in Cincinnati 1845-1860,” in Ains- 
worth Rand Spofford, 1825-1908 (New York, 1909), 18. 


2 Address delivered by Spofford at the Club's fiftieth anniversary, Min- 
utes of the Literary Club, October 28, 1899. 
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spring gardening—it was the month of May, 1850,—but that 
my letter had awakened a long cherished desire to see the 
Ohio River and all that lay between it and his home.”* 

So it was that on Thursday afternoon, May 16, 1850, the 
“wayfaring man” was among the passengers on the steamer 
America, who were brought safely to port at Cleveland after 
a boiler explosion three miles from the dock. Newspapers 
reported that “passengers, baggage, and furniture all were 
saved,” though firemen had to fight the blaze in the hold for 
three hours before the flames were extinguished and prep- 
arations made for resumption of the steamer’s schedule 
between Buffalo and Sandusky in the morning. Meanwhile 
Emerson had been invited by the Cleveland Library Associ- 
ation to give a free lecture that same evening at Empire Hall, 
where, in spite of the sudden notice, a good audience listened 
to his discourse on “England.” * 

Across Ohio by railroad Emerson came on Monday to 
Cincinnati, to settle down for a three-weeks stay® during 
which he was to give eight lectures at the Universalist Church 
as follows: 


Course One: The Nineteenth Century 


Monday, May 20 “Natural Aristocracy” 
Wednesday, May 22 “Eloquence” 

Friday, May 24 “Spirit of the Times” 
Monday, May 27 “England” 


Tuesday, May 28 “Books” 


8 For earlier expressions of his desire to come westward, see James Free- 
man Clarke, Autobiography, Diary, and Correspondence (Boston, 1892), 
127-128, and James Elliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Bos- 
ton, 1888), u, 448. 

* This account of Emerson's detention is based on reports in the Cleve- 
land Herald, May 16 and 18; the Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 16; the Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle and Atlas, May 17; and the Cincinnati Gazette, May 17. 

5 Emerson’s name appeared on the register of the Burnet House among 
those guests who arrived before five p.m. on Monday, May 20. The recently 
completed hostelry with its 340 rooms had celebrated its opening on May 1. 
Cincinnati was then the largest city in the Ohio Valley, with its population 
of 115,438 in 1850. 
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Course Two 
Thursday, May 30 “Natural History of the Intellect” 
Friday, May 31 “Identity of Thought and Nature” 
Monday, June 3 “Inspiration and Instinct’’* 


From the evening of the very first lecture, the cry “Pan- 
theist!” was raised against the lecturer. Writing of “Natural 
Aristocracy,” L. G. Curtiss, editor of the Daily Commercial, 
succinctly stated that he had “remained long enough to hear 
him utter one unmistakable absurdity and left—We hope 
he has no idea of imposing upon the Western people, by 
means of his truly singular statements.’ Nathan Guilford, 
in the columns of his Chronicle and Atlas, showed more 
tolerance. He gave considerable space to a report on “Im- 
ported Philosophy,” a Sunday evening sermon by a Ceylon 
missionary, against “that dark, stagnant, slimy quagmire of 
Ancient Pantheism’; but once having heard Emerson, Guil- 
ford praised him at length for his high idealism and his fear- 
less independence of thought. 


Would that he had more compeers in his glorious work. Then 
might we indulge in the pleasant anticipation, that the day is 
not far distant when our literature will attain an attractive 
beauty and enduring greatness, proportionate to the physical 
capacity, the political distinction, and the unquestioned destiny 
of our country.* 


6 This and all other schedules are based upon a systematic search of the 
Cincinnati Gazette between 1850 and 1867, supplemented as much as pos- 
sible by the Daily Chronicle and Atlas, the Cincinnati Daily Commercial, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, and the Cincinnati Times. All these dailies will 
hereafter be referred to by their shorter titles. 

7 May 21, 1850. Irrespective of who actually reported Emerson's lectures, 
Curtiss and the other editors were responsible for what was published. All 
listeners were “interested and edified...but one person,” the Gazette re- 
ported on May 22, 1850. This is no doubt an allusion to Curtiss, who de- 
scribed the audience as “meagre,” who wanted to know “how much Dickens 
pays Ralph Waldo Emerson for classing him with Shakespeare in his lec- 
tures, as he did last night. Bah!” and who at the conclusion of the discourses 
declared that a few had “possessed originality; but his superiors have been 
heard in this city.” 

8 Guilford purchased and merged the Chronicle with the Atlas in 1850. 
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446 
The westerners were interested in Emerson principally 


as a Yankee realist. James D. Taylor, editor of the Times, 
declared that there 


is not to our mind a spark of individuality in this gentleman's 
philosophy, so far as yet developed in these lectures; the brain 
and the hand, the intellect and the material productions, are 
the extremes of his range—but in that range he is certainly a 
delightful exponent of its realities.* 


One of the writers for the Gazette believed “a great deal 
more nonsense has been written about him, by Gilfillan and 
others, than they have written sense about other people.” 
The real Emerson, in fact, 


is so far, in his intellectual and oratorical lineaments, from re- 
sembling the newspaper portraits . . . that we half incline to 
think the wrong man has come along, and attempted to play off 
a hoax on us backwoods people. 

If this gentleman has not mistaken himself for Mr. Emerson, 
Gothamitic scribes have certainly mistaken Mr. Emerson for 
somebody else, and given descriptions of him which will not 
be recognized in this region." 


The “simple dignity and clear, well-knit, impressive, com- 
mon sense of his exposition of “Natural Aristocracy’” is also 
noted. The advance notice of the third lecture speculated 
that “The Spirit of the Times” will “doubtless exhibit more 
of his peculiar philosophy, and of the views he takes of the 


He had contributed to James Hall’s Western Souvenir. Though he is said 
to have been a deist, Guilford makes no mention of Emerson's religious 
views. 

® Reprinted in the Chronicle and Atlas, June 1, from the Times, issues 
of which for May and June the writer has been unable to find. 

10 May 24. It is impossible to identify the journalist. William D. Galla- 
gher acted as an associate editor at intervals until the fall of 1850. John C. 
Wright, aided by L. C. Turner and Crafts J. Wright, was editing the 
Gazette at this time. 
11 Gazette, May 22. 
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practical affairs of life, than either of his previous dis- 
courses.” ** The notice concluded by informing readers, if 
not the visitor himself, that 


so far as Mr. Emerson has yet shown himself before a Cincinnati 
audience, his most remarkable trait is that of plain common 
sense; and this, we take it, is as good a quality as he can exhibit 
in this latitude, by way of introduction to the respect and confi- 
dence of the people. 


As the first course, which treated materialistic living, pro- 
ceeded, audiences increased; but the more abstruse second 
series did not fare so well. Taylor frankly stated that a 
“change from the material and practical to the metaphysical 
does not seem to have increased public attention.” ** More 
temperate was the Gazette, prophesying that the first course 
“will long be remembered in the literary circles of Cincin- 
nati,” and hoping that from the last lecture of the second 
series “We shall...get the keynote...to the whole sec- 
ond course, and to some parts of the first.”** Even “Juni- 
us,” who in a letter to the Gazette had come to Emerson’s 
defense, declaring that prejudice, ignorance, and want of 
attention had caused a difference of opinion, agreed that 
the second course was “quite metaphysical” in nature. But, 
he adds, the very thought that has its groundwork in Plato 
is “well adapted to the present spirit of progress.’’** To all 
these men, then, Emerson was in some degree a realist, 
and just so far as he was a realist were citizens in this busiest 
city of the West interested in him. 


12 Gazette, May 24. 

13 Reprinted in the Chronicle and Atlas, June 1, 1850, from the Times. 

14 Gazette, June 3. 

15 June 7. “Junius” was possibly a member of the Literary Club, accord- 
ing to James Albert Green in “The Literary Club and Cincinnati in 1849,” 
a paper read before the Literary Club on the Historian’s Evening, October 
12, 1931 (Page 10). Other items over this signature appear in the Commer 
cial, December g, 1852, and in the Times, January 26, 1857. 
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All editors, even the skeptical Curtiss, conceded Emerson's 
powers as a public speaker, noting that naturalness was the 
cause of his success.** The second series, however, gave rise to 
the common charge of lack of organization. Rutherford B. 
Hayes saw in neither course a system to Emerson's thoughts,” 
but the Gazette pointed out that the lecturer “has logic, too, 
though not of the ordinary kind.”** Throughout the seven- 
teen years covered by Emerson's visits, this objection was fre- 
quently expressed by the newspapers. Impossibility of sum- 
marizing a lecture after a single hearing, rather than a charge 
of outright disorganization on Emerson's part, was a common 
journalistic complaint. Reporting of a lecture in detail was 
often evaded on the plea of lack of space. In no report of 
any Cincinnati lecture is there mention of Emerson nervous- 
ly shuffling the pages of his manuscript. 

Emerson's humor, his “perception of the ludicrous,” de- 
scribed as “even keener and more instantaneous than that of 
Senator Corwin,”** his introduction of anecdotes, his vo- 
cabulary, and his “erudition” were all repeatedly referred 
to as traits satisfying to the general public in 1850, as they 
are now. “Scholar” and “gentleman” are the two commonly 
used terms in speaking of the visitor. The audiences were 
“appreciative and discriminating,” “select and attentive,” 
“intellectual as well as large’; yet the lecture on “Books,” 
according to the Gazette, was “above the range and without 
the beat of the great majority of the auditory.”*° News- 
papers were occasionally solicitous concerning the size of the 
audiences, assuring the public (and too evidently Emerson 





16 Chronicle and Atlas, May 22; Commercial, May 23; Gazette, May 24; 
Chronicle and Atlas, May 30; and Gazette, June 7. 

17 Rutherford B. Hayes, Diary and Letters (Columbus, 1922), 1, 299, 301, 
308, and 313-315. 

18 May 24. 

19 Gazette, May 24. Thomas Corwin (1794-1865), United States Senator 
and later Secretary of the Treasury under Millard Fillmore, enjoyed a local 
reputation as an orator and wit. 

20 Gazette, May 30. 
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also) that the next gathering would exceed previous ones. 
But the tone intimates that this puffing was done as much 
for the intellectual reputation of the “Athens of the West” 
as it was for the benefit of door receipts. 

The Literary Club of the city was meanwhile doing some- 
thing very special for Emerson's financial reimbursement, 
and for his entertainment, too. The lecturer had been encour- 
aged to schedule his second series by the increase in the 
attendance during the first. So well attended were the dis- 
courses, according to Spofford, that 


when I came to tender the net proceeds to him, there were some 
$560. Said Mr. Emerson with that quaint, wise, and radiant 
smile of his, “What shall I do, Mr. Spofford, with these gifts 
of the good Providence which you bring me?” “Well, Mr. Emer- 
son,” said I, “I think you had better invest them.” “An excellent 
idea,” he replied, “I will write to my brother William, a lawyer 
in Brooklyn, who knows about such things, and get him to find 
me an investment. So will you kindly get me a draft of some 
kind for $500 and give me the rest in money?” 


In his Diary Hayes has recorded for May 24 that he called 
on Emerson at the Burnet House “in company with Collins 
and Spofford, as a committee to invite Mr. Emerson to meet 
the Literary Club on some evening convenient to himself, 
for the purpose of a free confab on literary men and 
matters.” ** For half an hour the young men sat and listened 
while Emerson conversed “freely, and in a somewhat quaint 
way” about the clubs of London. At the time appointed for 
the “confab,” Sunday evening, May 26, the Club received 
their distinguished guest, who gave “some account of his 


21 Minutes of the Literary Club, October 28, 1899 (Spofford’s fiftieth an- 
niversary address). 

22 1, 301-303. “Collins” was probably Isaac C. Collins, who was present, 
as was Spofford, at the Club's first meeting on October 29, 1849. He was 
Judge in Common Pleas Court during the Conway controversy in 1860. See 
below, Note 42. 
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travels, his notions of England, and her men of letters.” ** 
Hayes writes that the conversation, lasting for two and a half 
hours, was not limited to these topics, for it ranged “from 
letters to raising corn and pigs.” * 

In contrast with this quiet Sunday evening conversation 
on books and men was the excursion which the Club took 
with Emerson. To the prehistoric earthwork at Fort Ancient 
they went, Spofford recalled, to sit 


long under the trees on the grassy mounds, on one of those 
delicious June days when the earth puts on her choice array 
to stir the sense to gladness. As we chatted over our modest 
reflection, moistened by sundry bottles of Ohio's choicest vin- 
tage, Emerson told a story. It was of a Harvard professor of 
German, himself a German, who went to a Cambridge livery 
stabie one fine winter day, for a horse and sleigh, to take a lady 
out sleigh riding. The weather was very mild, and on broaching 
the question of the most suitable robes, the livery man inquired, 
“Professor, shall I put in a buffalo?” “My God, nol! put in a 
horse!” cried the alarmed professor.** 


On Tuesday morning, June 4, Emerson and a “number 
of literati of our city,” left Cincinnati, probably on board 
the mail-boat Ben Franklin for a trip to Mammoth Cave.** 


23 Minutes of the Literary Club, May 26, 1850. 

24 Diary, 1, 303-305. In his verbatim report Hayes tells how the guest 
seemed troubled when forced to speak of transcendentalism. “Men who are 
self-trusting, self-relying, earnest, are called by the name of Transcendental- 
ist,” Emerson finally said. Discussing Englishmen, the guest remarked of 
Macaulay, “He is popular, simple, splendid in style. He has a prodigious 
memory, but to what end? What good does he do?” At that point Reuben 
H. Stephenson asked, “What good has Carlyle done?” To his question Emer- 
son responded, “Why Carlyle has done the good which any man does who 
makes people think. He makes them feel their immortality; a man can’t 
think without feeling that.” Notices and advertisements of Carlyle’s books 
usually appear in Cincinnati newspapers at the time of Emerson's visits. 
Apparently Emerson was looking to the interests of his friend in America. 

25 Minutes of the Literary Club, October 28, 1899. 

26 Gazette, June 5. According to the official steamboat register published 
in the Gazette, the Ben Franklin was piloted by the eccentric Blair Summons. 
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Apparently seven years passed before Emerson again met 
his western friends as a group, since the Club's minutes for 
1852 contain no mention of his visits in the city. Yet he was 
not forgotten by the young men; at the October anniversary 
in 1854 Judge Charles P. James read a burlesque of the Emer- 
sonian style written by Benjamin M. McConkey, an artist 
who had studied and admired Emerson and who became 
one of his personal friends.” The travesty by McConkey 
purported to be a letter from Emerson regretting that he 
could not sup with the company that night. It was read again 
in 1857, in 1879, and once more in 1915. 


II 


Emerson returned to Cincinnati in 1852, to give the third 
lecture in a series sponsored by the Young Men’s Mercantile 
Library Association. The city’s rapid growth was marked 
by excessive frontier virility, incongruously paralleling an 
advancing culture. Riots often occurred among firemen and 
slaughter house workers; knifings were frequent on the 
wharf; and journalists, declaring that no city was so infested 
with thieves and vagrants, urged that a workhouse be built. 
During Emerson's visit militia paraded through the almost 
impassably muddy streets, great droves of turkeys passed 
through the downtown section, and the pork season activi- 
ties had made Deer Creek, the “butchering ground,” literal- 
ly red with blood. On the other hand, in 1851 Agassiz and a 
delegation from Cambridge had come out to attend the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. In the same year an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a National Portrait Gallery by the purchase of Peale’s 
Museum, a collection of notable portraits of distinguished 
~~ at T. M. Hinkle, “Ralph Waldo Emerson and the Club,” a paper read to 
the Club on June 26, 1915. The burlesque is preserved in the Club's records. 


A similar travesty, published in the Ohio State Journal, January 21, 1857, 
was signed “S. Phynx.” 
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early Americans. An interest in music that had grown 
through fifty years was just at the mid-century quickening. 
Portraits of Beethoven, Schubert, and Mozart hung in the 
beer gardens across the canal. There was an interest too in as- 
tronomy, as the Astronomical Society's $6,000 refractor, pur- 
chased and installed on Mount Adams through the generos- 
ity of the townsmen, attested. 

The lecture season for the Young Men's Mercantile Li- 
brary Association had an auspicious beginning in November, 
1852, when five hundred people, many of them holding 
tickets, could not find standing room to hear Park Benjamin 
begin the series. Emerson's lecture on “The Anglo-Saxon,” 
third in the course, was given on Tuesday, December 7. 

On the evening of his appearance, a good hour before 
opening time, some fifteen hundred people, representing 
the “literati and fashion” of the Queen City, crowded into 
Smith and Nixon's Hall, where the series was given.” 
As usual, Emerson's appearance in Cincinnati occasioned 
controversial correspondence in the papers. This time, in 
view of his recent championing of women’s rights, the ques- 
tion whether women should accept the “practical result” of 
the rights movement and be satisfied with standing while the 
men remained seated, was discussed in the Commercial” 
and the Times.” 

According to James D. Taylor, “The Anglo-Saxon” was 
a “rare full length of John Bull, our reverend ancestor,” an 
excellent counterpart to the lecture on “England,” given 
in 1850. The earlier discourse, recalled Taylor, 


did not seem to suit his auditory, which was full of the present, 
and animated by a progressive spirit. Antiquarian lore has no 
attraction for these; nor do they cherish as pleasant memories, 


28 James D. Taylor has left a graphic picture of the assembly, one of 
the largest ever to fill the Hall, in the Times, December 8, 1852. The Gazette, 
December 7 and 8, gives less elaborate pictures. 

2% December 8. 30 December 4. 
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those relics of feudalism that have outlived their age, and which 
are now only the substance of romances, and the sculptured 
curiosities of ancestral renown. Strange people were our ances- 
tors, who believed that the world was stereotyped. . . . Stranger 
still that the living, to whom the land and the fulness thereof 
belongs, should recognize this dream of death as obligatory, 
and suffer patiently all its evils. 


Just as editors insisted on realism in their public enter- 
tainers, so did they look for progressive democracy. Less 
critical was George S. Bennett, editor of the Enquirer, who 
maintained that though Emerson “was not a little severe 
upon the ‘foibles’ and ‘weaknesses’ of our British cousin, 
he yet did full justice . . . and gave credit where credit was 
due. His criticism was not illiberal and bigoted like that of 
Dickens; and that he was a deep thinker Bennett did not 
doubt.* 

Though the city was overflowing with other entertain- 
ments, immediately after his Mercantile Association engage- 
ment, Emerson announced an independent series of six 
lectures as follows: 


The Conduct of Life 


Thursday, December 9 “Power” 
Saturday, December 11 “Wealth” 
Monday, December 13 “Economy” 
Thursday, December 16 “Fate” 
Friday, December 17 “Culture” 
Monday, December 20 “Worship” 


Oddly, “Culture” was not presented at Cincinnati, and 
“Fate” was given on the evening of December 17 instead. 


31 Times, December 8. Journalistic accounts of “The Anglo-Saxon” show 
that it was more or less a précis of English Traits. Emerson discussed the 
geographical position of England, analyzed the chief traits of the race, its 
brutality, pride, stolidity, industry, ability to amass wealth, love of decorum, 
and moroseness, characterized the literature, and showed the relation of the 
English character to the American. 

32 December 9. 
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All lectures were announced for Smith and Nixon's Hall, 
but the last one was delivered at the Unitarian Church. 
Tickets for the course cost two dollars.** 

To the Gazette’s report of the first lecture, on “Power,” 
there is an ironical introduction to the effect that the audi- 
ence would have been larger than the hall could have ac- 
commodated if the gas lights had not gone out, leaving the 
room in darkness until after the time for beginning.** Emer- 
son told his listeners that he was glad to see the signs of 
culture, in the success of the Mercantile Library Association, 
in the erection of halls, and in the faces of his audience. 
It was good, said the speaker, that the people were finding 
their best excitements in intellectual exercises. Of late he 
had admired the loftiness and reach of problems boldly 
discussed there. He would assume that those who sat before 
him tonight had come to think, not to be entertained. 

From the long report in the Gazette, Emerson's discourse 
can be identified as substantially the chapter “Power” in 
The Conduct of Life. Lacking from the account are many 
of the references to life in the New West that are found in 
the finished essay, but the plan of development is the same 
and so is his theme. A comparison of the reports of his 
second lecture, “Wealth,” with the chapter by that name 
in The Conduct of Life shows that again the thought is 
developed in much the same order as that of the essay, but 
the published work is more a summation and attempt to 
get at the significance of social, political, and cultural 
changes between 1851 (the year when the lecture was first 
delivered at Pittsburgh) and 1860, when it was published 
as an essay. The report of “Wealth” shows, too, a more 


33 A course ticket admitting a gentleman and one lady to five discourses 
cost $1.50 in 1850. The price of a course ticket of four lectures in 1857 was 
$1.50. Single admissions were twenty-five cents for all except the last lecture 
in 1867, which cost fifty cents. The usual length of an Emersonian lecture 
in Cincinnati was an hour and a half. 

3% December 10. 
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prominent use of illustrations from Western life than was 
true of the initial discourse of the series. The two lectures 
show a common trend toward realism and an identical de- 
velopment of thought in lecture and essay, but Emerson 
frequently interpolated illustrations from other lectures 
and from actual observation. 

The larger portion of the lecture “Economy” was used 
in the latter half of the essay “Wealth.” Omitting “Culture,” 
Emerson went to Dayton to talk on “The Anglo-Saxon” on 
Thursday, December 16, and returned in time to deliver 
“Fate” on Friday night. Of this last discourse, the papers 
made no report, although the columns of the Gazette on 
December 18 contained a caustic criticism of the lecture. 
The correspondent, who signed himself “A German,” con- 
tradicted certain remarks Emerson was credited with having 
made about German philosophy and German traits. That 
system of thinking is not wild and vagrant, wrote the ob- 
jector; and the real American, after all, is an amalgamation 
of many national characteristics: indeed, the true German 
philosophy, of which Mr. Emerson seems to think so little, 
has a share in this consolidation.” 

Like “Fate,” the discourse on “Worship,” given at the 
Unitarian Church, was not reported, perhaps because the 
entertainment season was more than the journalistic staffs 
could cover. Alphonso Taft's two-hour lecture before a large 
audience in defense of Daniel Webster, the preceding Sat- 
urday, was given much space.** On the same Monday night 
with Emerson's final discourse, Ole Bull played a concert; 
and for the next day Horace Mann was scheduled. But the 
Emersonian “feast of reason, wit, and philosophy,” as Taylor 


85 The letter is the expression of one man rather than the attitude of 
the 30,000 Germans of Cincinnati, among whom Emerson's friend Moncure 
Conway had many supporters. Of the 115,438 residents in 1850, 51,171 were 
foreigners. 

36 Taft was a kinsman of Emerson, though the two men were unacquaint- 
ed, according to Conway. Autobiography (New York, 1904), 1, 224. 
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termed the course, was ended, and once more the “wayfaring 
man” boarded the Louisville mail-boat to journey to St. 
Louis. 


Ill 


So continuously was Emerson feted during his next stay in 
the city, in 1857, that he was compelled to apologize in a let- 
ter to Horace Mann for not having answered the latter's invi- 
tation to visit Antioch College.** From the Burnet House on 
February 2 he wrote: 


My DEAR Sir, 

I own I was much ashamed when your telegraphic despatch 
came to me just now, that your letter, which I have carried with 
me for days, should remain unanswered, and need to add the spur 
of electricity to its urging. But I am not so bad as I seem, having 
been on the road much of the time since I first had your note, 
and the least possible command of time here in C., writing as well 
as reading lectures, and having many friends. But I suppose the 
effective cause of delay was the unwillingness to say what your 
telegraph forced out of me, that I could not come, though so 
near. I read here on Friday night, and set out for home Saturday 
morning, as I am bound to be in Boston on Tuesday. If the 
proposition which had been early made to me to add private 
lectures here to that before the M. Library had not been pressed 
on my arrival, I should gladly have found or sought opportunity 
to make you the visit you have repeatedly proposed. With my 
curiosity in regard to the college, and my personal respect to 
you and yours urged. Well, the day is not yet done. Yours 
gratefully. 

R. W. EMERSON 


8? According to the Minutes of the Adelphian Union Society, of Antioch 
College, February 5, 1857, a committee was appointed “to secure the ser- 
vices of R. W. Emerson to lecture before our Society.” The chairman of the 
committee was absent on the day when the report was to have been given. 
No other mention of Emerson is made in subsequent minutes. Emerson's 
letter, preserved in the Horace Mann Collection, is quoted through the 
courtesy of its owners, the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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On Tuesday, January 27, Emerson gave “The Conduct of 
Life” for the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association in 
Cincinnati, and on the next night was the guest speaker for 
the Third Annual Distribution of the Art Association at San- 
dusky. On Friday, January 30, he went over into Kentucky 
to talk for the Covington Lecture Association at the Presby- 
terian Church, and then through the next week scheduled 
his course in the Unitarian Church as follows: 


Saturday, January 31 “Beauty” 

Monday, February 2 “Poetry” 
Wednesday, February 4 “Works and Days” 
Friday, February 6 “The Scholar” 


Once more Emerson met his friends of the Literary Club, 
who on Saturday evening, the night for the delivering of 
“Beauty,” entertained him at a banquet. Twenty-seven 
members and four guests sat together at the dinner. Spofford 
was excused from reading his paper, but after Emerson had 
departed for his engagement at the church, the old McCon- 
key letter was once more read with “tumultuous delight.” 

Conway, in his Autobiography, tells of Emerson’s meetings 
with Thomas Corwin, previously mentioned, at a dinner 
given by Charles Stetson,** with Judge and Mrs. George 
Hoadly® and Nicholas Longworth.’ A controversy in Con- 


38 Minutes of the Literary Club, January 31, 1857. 

39 1, 251. Conway writes that Emerson liked Corwin’s face and that he 
“laughed audibly” over the politician's witticisms. Emerson probably had 
met Corwin while lecturing in Chicago on January 22, on “The Conduct of 
Life” (Chicago Daily Journal, January 22, 1857). For an account of an 
anecdote Emerson apparently heard Corwin relate while he was in Chicago, 
see the Journals (New York, 1913), 1x, 76-77. 

40 Mrs. Hoadly, who was entertaining on one of the nights of the lecture, 
took her entire company to the church and afterwards to her home “with 
Emerson at their head.” Hoadly, who was Judge of the Superior Court and 
later Governor of Ohio, was a supporter of Conway in the Unitarian Church 
controversy, as was Charles Stetson. 

#1 A visit to the Longworth wine cellars occasioned a conversation that 
Emerson later used in “May Day.” Conway related. The face of the elder 
Longworth must have fascinated Emerson even more than that of Corwin. 
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way’s church, not altogether unlike that which had led to 
Emerson's own termination of connections with the Second 
Church, had its quickening, though not its definite begin- 
ning, during Emerson's visit in 1857.** Conway relates that 
Emerson once worshipped in his church when the sacrament 
was being celebrated.** Throughout the service the distin- 
guished guest sat in a pew of a prominent member, and 
afterward waited at the door for Conway, whom he took to 
the Burnet House for a conversation. He encouraged his 
young friend and expressed his regret that one verse had 
been omitted from “Thou Hidden Love of God,” but said 
no word about the sacrament. This was the last time that 
Conway ever administered communion. 

By 1857 Emerson had not only gained a definite place in 
the hearts of Cincinnati men but had become a sure influ- 
ence in the thought of the community. Less of sheer curios- 
ity and fashionable parade characterized his audiences, which 
were by no means small, even though they were termed 
“intellectual.” On the last night, not a foot of standing room 
was left vacant in the auditorium of the Unitarian Church. 
Nothing about the physical man, his posture, his voice, the 
clothing he wore, escaped the sedulous reporters.** More than 
previously the Gazette attempted to give a verbatim account 


Here too were some new revelations in public charity and self-reliance. More 
than a year after the visit to the place, Emerson, writing to Carlyle, asked 
that the younger Longworths, “good friends of mine,” be received in Lon- 
don. The Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence (Boston, 1886), u, 295 ff. 

42 In delivering his final opinion in litigation growing out of this case, 
on February 19, 1860, Judge Collins said that the more serious discontent 
with Conway did not arise until the fall or winter of 1858, after a sermon 
on the miracles. 

43 Autobiography, 1, 239-240. Evidence indicates that both the talk which 
Emerson made to children of the Sunday School and the visit of which 
Conway speaks when communion was being celebrated was on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1857. 

*# For realistic, extended descriptions, see the Gazette, January 27 and 28; 
the Commercial, January 28; and the Times, January 28. The last-named 
journal notes that “He appears to have altered in person since we met him 
last, two years ago; he is less delicate and intellectual looking.” 
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in reporting the Mercantile Association lecture; but the 
Times alone has left a complete and appreciative record of 
the entire series. Emerson, who had to be heard attentively 
and long before he could be comprehended, had “as many 
admirers here as in almost any American city” except Bos- 
ton, the writer for the Times believed.” 

“The Conduct of Life,” virtually his essay “Considera- 
tions by the Way,” was to inspire controversy among Cin- 
cinnatians as it had in Columbus, where Emerson had read 
it on January 19. Westerners were becoming more critical 
of their lecturers, and this was no exception. Newspaper men 
in Cincinnati went into detail in reporting the idea of com- 
pensation in evil as well as in good, and tried to do so in an 
objective, impersonal way, because in Columbus the theory 
had created rancor.** They confined their complaints, for 
the most part, to faulty organization and more than ever 
before, this was a complaint against Emerson himself.** The 
first lecture of the private series, “Beauty,” which was essen- 
tially the essay by that name, was even more disconnected 
than “The Conduct of Life,” according to the Cincinnati 


#5 Calvin W. Starbuck was now publishing the Times, whose attitude 
toward Emerson was much more friendly, and associated with him was 
W. R. Looker. 

#6 The Columbus controversialists, “G” and “J,” in the State Journal, 
bandied the phrase, “Good is a good teacher but bad is better” throughout the 
month of January. “G,” an orthodox Christian, objected to what he called the 
deification of Nature over God and the necessary rejection of the idea of a 
mediator in the scheme of salvation. Emerson's teaching, he warned funda- 
mentalists, might be philosophy, but it was not Christianity: ...“it is perni- 
cious, and tends to evil. His propositions should be examined with great care 
before being received by a popular audience.” “G” objected also to the “tone 
in which he spoke of the masses.” 

47 The Commercial, Enquirer, and Gazette for January 28 published 
such complaints. The Times of the same day tempered its criticism by re- 
porting that to try to reproduce the lecture without Emerson's own lan- 
guage “would be like carrying soda-water to a friend the morning after it 
was drawn, and asking him how he relished it.” Emerson had asked that 
Cincinnati newspapers refrain from publishing verbatim reports, giving as 
his reason in at least one instance that he planned to repeat the discourse in 
other Ohio cities. 
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journalists. But after this discourse the charge ceases. 
From the one report of “Poetry” in the Times, February 3, 
no definite identification with any printed essay can be 
made; but prefacing the account, the journalist applied 
Emerson's theory to the lecturer’s own verse.” As for “Works 
and Days,” apparently the same as the essay of that name, 
it was “fraught with interest,” and this judgment is veri- 
fied by the detailed report in the Times. To the Gazette, 
“C” writes that none of “Mr. Emerson's essays amongst us 
have awakened so deep emotions and thoughts” as did this.” 
Like “Poetry,” the final discourse on “The Scholar” cannot 
be definitely identified with any printed essay." It was “less 
elaborate in diction,” according to the Times, and “gave 
true satisfaction to his excellent audience during an hour 
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48 Gazette, February 2. The Times, in its appreciative account of “the 
most fragmentary of all fragmentary discourses we have ever heard him 
deliver” (February 2), explained that the lecture had been written for 
publication and was so long that “he is compelled to skip and omit, which, 
of course, makes his very disconnected manner more than ever sensible.” 

#® Poetry, Emerson told his audience, is symbolic of and harmonious 
with Nature. The poet is the true man, the seer, the philosopher. Not a 
poet, man falls short of the divine image, of the purpose of his creation. 
All men, then, essentially are poets, though a true poet is rare and one 
good verse comes in five hundred years. American poetry is not plentiful 
because we are too subservient to the practical. But the calm will come, 
he hoped, when a quieter soul will detect the essence of true poetry. In the 
future our riches, our vast material, our energies, industry, and power may be 
transfused into poetry. 

5® February 6. “C” is probably Conway, who says that he wrote many 
anonymous critical articles for the local papers (Autobiography, 1, 227). 
Perhaps this is the writing of which Emerson speaks in his letter to Horace 
Mann, above. The lecture was first given in Cincinnati, according to the 
Gazette, January 31: “The lecture on Works and Days has not been delivered 
anywhere as yet.” Works (New York, 1904), vil, 393. 

51 Emerson said that the true scholar is one who is interested in pro- 
gressing humanity. Not necessarily is he cloistered but he can not be a true 
scholar unless he is free from the turmoil of everyday life. Colleges, he said, 
were connecting links between Mind and Business; but they had departed 
from this first business, since the scholars had become infected and unfitted 
for their avocations. Politics had corrupted them and now they were en- 
grossed in other interests than their legitimate one. The world needed and 
was indebted to scholars. It was as eager to honor them as it was to honor 
poets. Thought, irrespective of material advancement, ruled the universe. 
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and a half.” Concluding its accounts, the Times reported 
that a “disposition was manifested, and requests were made 
that Emerson should deliver another course of lectures, 
with which we regret in common with the hundreds who 
have heard him, we cannot be favored during the present 
season.” ** 

In contrast with this favorable report of the closing of the 
“festival week” is the termination of the Gazette’s report 
by another controversy between correspondents. “C,” in a 
comprehensive and appreciative review of Emerson's life 
and works, had set off the match. Two correspondents for 
the Columbus Journai seized upon “C’s” fervid criticism. 
Among other charges, Emerson’s opponent “G” had accused 
the defenders with deification of the man from Boston. 
This letter of accusation, reprinted in the Gazette, fanned 
the dispute into a more personal one. 

The winter of 1856-1857 had been so severe that the Ohio 
River had frozen from shore to shore; though by the time 
of Emerson's lectures the weather had moderated and the 
coal famine in the city had been relieved. Then it was that 
the thawing river offered a drama all its own to a lecture- 
surfeited citizenry thronging the levees each evening, await- 
ing the hour when the ice would break. On February 4, a 
day of rain that culminated in a soft and mild night, the 
evening of Emerson’s lecture on “Works and Days,” the ice 
gave way. Six steamers were wrecked and much damage was 
done. Among the crowds was one “Abracadabra,” who sent 
to the Gazette a rather incoherent letter of criticism: 


Mr. Emerson has spoken; the ice has moved out of the river. 
“The public have had ample opportunity to hear him,” of which 


52 February 7. Conway writes in his Autobiography that he and Spofford 
had asked Emerson to give the course of four numbers and that enough 
tickets were sold to pay the lecturer well. The Commercial reported on 
January 20 that efforts were to be made for a course, and on January 28 that 
the course was announced at the close of the Mercantile Association lecture. 
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alas! they are too stupid to avail themselves; they had a fine 
chance to see the ice move, of which they did avail themselves. 
We entered and saw—what a “god!”—but one good looking 
Yankee, with a long nose, spouting pantheism, nonsense, mist 
and mud. We stood by the river and saw the ice move off so 
grandly, and in the midst there rose a stick—“ye gods”—a real 
stick with its head above the ice and its foot far down in the 
profound; we shouted a veritable “god!” but the stick wound 
on and would not let the ice stop while the stupid people kept 
up such a din, they disturbed the “deep repose” of our wor- 
shipping spirit all on fire to hear what the stick would say. Alas! 
poor stick, the world moves on and wags its tail at your king- 
ship.** 


Idol worship is “Abracadabra’s’” main charge, but also, he 
cannot forgive Emerson for his “pantheism,” his vagueness 
of expression, or his uncomely nose. In his attempt to iden- 
tify Emerson's defender he conjectures that “C” has some 
kinship with an animal with long ears. 

“St. Dunstan” came to “C’s” rescue, defending the Emer- 
sonian abstractness as well as the Emersonian nose, and sug- 
gesting that that member be altered to suit critics before he 
again appear in Cincinnati as a public speaker. Still “Abra- 
cadabra” is not subdued. In his reply he laughs at this 
“saint” among the pantheists, but “since Tom Paine and 
Emerson have got to be gods, we will admit your saintship 
into their company.” He then uses quotations from Emer- 
son to prove his charges; in the lecture on “Beauty” the 
speaker himself had said, “To the intellectual man, it was 
of little importance whether his nose lies in line with his 
spine or not.” As for pantheism, “Abracadabra” cannot let 
that charge die, but quotes profusely from Emerson to show 
how incoherent and profane the lecturer truly is.** As for 

53 February 7. 

54 “Abracadabra’s” anathema for pantheism has much in common with 


the warnings of the New School Presbyterians of the city, issued in the col- 
umns of the Central Christian Herald. The lecturer is serving “poison drink 
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Emerson's needing a champion, “the childlike man” himself 
has said, “I hate to be defended in a newspaper. As long as 
all that is said is said against me, I feel a certain assurance 
of success. But as soon as honied words of praise are spoken 
for me, I feel as one that lies unprotected before his ene- 
mies.” Thus “Abracadabra” has proved himself in reality 
Mr. Emerson's friend, and in his parting fling he cries, 
“Write on ye men of Transcendent wit and learning The 
town is astonished! Laughter is healthful! Write on!’’®* 


IV 


Emerson had an answer for this correspondence when he 
returned three years later to lecture on “Manners” before 
the Young Men’s Mercantile Association again. Premedi- 
tated or not, his response could not have been more explicit 
if he had prepared his words expressly for the occasion. 
True aristocracy, he asserted, emanates from within; upon 
a man’s countenance it reveals itself, in the eyes and even 
in the nose. Manners are not self-imposed. 


There are contradictory men at public and private tables; who 
are like terriers, conceiving that the duty of every royal dog is to 
growl at all men that exceed them in honor. I have seen men 
who neighed like a horse when you contradicted them or when 
they did not understand you.** 


from the East.” The “atheism” can be detected in his “transcendental pan- 
theism.” He regards vice and crime as normal conditions of humanity, as 
the germs from which good will grow. The gross infidelity of Paine is un- 
fashionable but multitudes will drink in poison just as deadly from the 
golden chalice of Emerson. (Quoted in the American Reform Tract and Book 
Society's Record, February, 1857, tv, 171.) Paine had many disciples in Cincin- 
nati. 

55 Gazette, February 17. For other contemporary fundamentalist abuse 
of Emerson, see C. P. Hotson, “The Christian Critics and Mr. Emerson,” 
New England Quarterly, x1 (March, 1938), 29-47. 

56 Gazette, February 3, 1860. The discourse, virtually the essay “Behavior,” 
is reported at great length. Again the order of development in lecture and 
essay is identical. Two lengthy anecdotes are interpolated. Emerson had 
given lectures on “Manners” before, probably this same discourse. See Cabot, 


Memoirs, ur, 768-769. 
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If Emerson meant the lecture to be a rebuke, his large 
audience took it with good grace, for throughout the report 
in the Gazette are notations of applause and laughter. More- 
over, unsuccessful attempts were made to induce him to 
give a course in addition to the Mercantile engagement.” 
The audience that listened to “Manners,” the largest of the 
season, had been augmented by newspaper attacks upon the 
speaker. This year, mere charges of “pantheism” and dis- 
organization became very specific objections to his regard 
for John Brown, who would, Emerson had said not many 
months before, “make the gallows glorious like a cross.” 
The phrase was tossed about as much as that other one, 
“Good is a good teacher but bad is a better,” had been, in 
1857. 

Public opinion was at fever pitch. On the Saturday before 
the Mercantile lecture there had been a celebration of the 
Union, a demonstration by four states, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, against any possible division of the 
country. Governors, legislators, mayors, and city officials 
from the four states had joined in a three-day pilgrimage 
which terminated in Cincinnati with a parade, a fireworks 
display, speeches, and a final banquet at the Burnet House. 
When newspapers on the following Tuesday carried the 
announcement that Emerson, the defender of John Brown, 
would speak on Thursday, February 2, the Times published 
a polite warning to the lecturer: “We presume that the good 
sense of Mr. Emerson will prevent him from delivering to 
our citizens either a John Brown or a political lecture.” * 
Again on February 4 a more serious editorial in the same 

51 Gazette, January 25 and February 2. 

58 February 1. Whether Emerson had any intention of speaking on Brown 
in Cincinrati is not clear. By December 6, 1859, he had accepted the 
Association's invitation to lecture and by January 11, 1860, his subject was 
definitely announced (Transactions of the Board of Directors of the Young 
Men’s Mercantile Library Association). Because persuasion had superseded 


instruction or amusement, officials proposed abandonment of the series at 
the March 20 meeting; but the motion failed to pass. 
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newspaper declared that the country was entering a presi- 
dential election haunted by the political ghost of Brown; and 
that in spite of Emerson’s deification of him, the Harper's 
Ferry raid was only a bold bid for fame by a criminal of a 
high order. 

The Enquirer made a direct attack on Emerson, whose 


appearance upon the stand will be a public scandal. ...The 
utterance of this blasphemous and traiterous sentiment; this 
applauding of robbery and murder, of rapine and insurrection; 
this insult to everything which men hold sacred, ought to debar 
its author from the recognition of any community which has a 
proper declaration of opinion which involves moral guilt and 
turpitude of a high character.... The man who cherishes this 
nefarious belief is to appear before us to instruct our youth in 
moral ethics. He comes right upon the heels of the late patriotic 
and Union demonstration, in which our citizens welcomed their 
Southern brethren of Tennessee and Kentucky to our shores in 
words of warmest and kindliest spirit. Before our guests are 
hardly out of sight, comes this Emerson, who declared that those 
men who invaded their homes from the North...did that 
which renders them as glorious as Jesus Christ!*® 


Murat Halstead, who had witnessed and described the 
hanging of john Brown for the Commercial, had some 
views on the subject, independent of politics. In an editori- 
al plea for tolerance he wrote that he was “unable to see 
what the offense on which the Enquirer builds its denuncia- 
tion has to do with Mr. Emerson's lecture on ‘Manners.’ ” 
The character and acts of John Brown appeared differently 
to different persons, and the country was large enough for 
two or more opinions on most subjects. Why should Emer- 
son be proscribed or insulted because he could not bring 


59 February 1. Washington McLean, “The Warwick of Democracy,” was 
publisher of the Enquirer at this period. He strongly opposed secession. 
In this article citizens are urged to follow the example of the people of 
Albany and cancel the lecture. 
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himself to think like others? Mr. Emerson's opinions on 
John Brown did not involve moral guilt and turpitude of a 
high character, for opinions of whatever kind are not crimi- 
nal except in the eyes of bigots: 
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We are not of those who apprehend any immediate danger to 
society from the toleration of opinion, nor do we anticipate 
any extensive diminution in the revenue of the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association, in consequence of the oft-repeated endeavors 
of the Enquirer to excite political odium against a number of 
the most eminent literary men of the country. Our city has got 
past the period when such low appeals to prejudice could influ- 
ence the public mind. Our people are, in general, candid, open- 
minded and liberal,—more so, we are happy to believe, than 
those of almost any other great city in the Union.” 


Simultaneously Richard Smith of the Gazette responded, 
too, describing “that strange expression in regard to John 
Brown and the gallows” as an excellent illustration of the 
guileless Emerson's failure to guard himself quite sufficiently 
in his simplicity of character against the misconstruction 
of his true meaning, and of speaking on rare occasions too 
irreverently of what men in general regard as sacred. The 
remark which afforded the Enquirer a text for such bitter 
denunciation was said characteristically and unjustifiably. 
The perversions to which it had been subjected were none 
the less unwarrantable. 


Mr. Emerson clearly enough meant to say that the heroic bear- 
ing of Brown, dying a martyr to honest convictions, a victim 
of his own unselfish zeal, in behalf of a portion of his fellow- 
men, would give the gallows a higher meaning than as a mere 
symbol of retribution for common felony, just as (not to the 
same degree, of course) the cross, which had always before a like 
infamy, was consecrated to a higher meaning, eighteen hundred 
years ago. We entertain no such sentiment, but we can well 


6° Commercial, February 2. 
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understand how a mere scholar, not at all a man of the world, 
might, under the excitement of the time, have conceived and 
uttered such a notion, and with no real irreverence of feeling.” 


But the Enquirer was not silenced, true though it was that 
an impartial and lengthy report on “Manners” appeared in 
the issue of February 3, along with an editorial answering 
Halstead and Smith, men who 


believe a man may advocate the rightfulness of robbery, murder, 
rapine, burglary... without drawing upon himself, any censure 
whatever. They think his moral standing ought not to be im- 
paired, and that large bodies of men may rightfully and sensibly 
employ him to appear before them in the capacity of a public 
teacher or lecturer. ...We have no moral right to countenance 
in any form a man who advises the invasion and revolution of 
the Southern States of the Confederacy in the strongest possible 
terms, viz: in the holding out of inducements to those who will 
thereby render themselves as glorious as Christ, if they are caught 
and punished. 


Much of the opprobrium was carried over into the En- 
quirer’s report of Emerson’s lecture on “Success,” given at 
the Unitarian Church on Friday evening, February 3.** The 
discourse was “terse, pithy, epigrammatic, sententious, sub- 
tle, vigorous, bold, and sparkling with quaint comparisons 
and gems of thought; but its connection with the subject we 
were at a loss to discover.” ** Emerson's listeners “have toyed 
in the dark with a string of pearls.” As for the lecture itself, 
the journalist has no desire to report it: 


We like Mr. Emerson as a lecturer—too well, indeed, to attempt 
an abstract of his discourse on “Success,” which, however well 
it might be done, would be as unsuccessful as the lecture itself. 
61 Gazette, February 2. 
62 Reports of the lecture in the Commercial and the Gazette show that 


it is identical with the essay “Success.” See Works, vu, 436. 
63 Enquirer, February 4. 
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It was more abstruse, more irrelevant, more disconnected, if 
you please, than that on “Manners.” 


Bitter though the Enquirer could be when politics was 
involved, it could carry in one column an impersonal ac- 
count of “Manners,” yet in another print a tirade against 
Emerson's views on John Brown. In 1850 Curtiss had ceased 
his criticisms, too, long enough to praise “Eloquence” high- 
ly; and in 1857 “Works and Days’ had silenced the charge 
of disorganization. Although just previously to Emerson's 
lectures in 1860 the Commercial had published a parody of 
Walt Whitman containing references to Emerson and Tran- 
scendentalism,* and a frank review of Redpath’s Biography 
of John Brown with a brief discussion of its dedication to 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Phillips, it defended Emerson open- 
ly against the attack of the Enquirer, and after his departure 
printed E. P. Whipple’s appreciation of him as a writer. 
Richard Smith, too, had heralded his coming in 1860: 
“Those who have been disgusted with the puerile efforts at 
lecturing of those noted chiefly as politicians will feel grate- 
ful” to hear Emerson once more. But the Gazette more than 
other dailies held itself aloof, refusing to use Emerson as 
grist for its political mill. 


Vv 


Emerson's last trip to Cincinnati in 1867 serves only as an 
anticlimax. For the enlightenment of the Queen City, one 
William F. Phillips projected a series of lectures during the 
winter of 1866-1867. When complaints were made (probably 
from season-ticket holders) that the full number of speakers 
had not appeared, Phillips assured his patrons that he had 
been making attempts to secure a lecturer “of world re- 

64 January 25 and February 2, 1860. The parody, “A Yawp after Walt 


Whitman,” is a reprint from the Saturday Press. It is included in Henry S. 
Saunders’s compilation Parodies on Walt Whitman (New York, 1923), 19-20. 
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nown.” He was no doubt referring to Emerson, who, return- 
ing homeward from trips into Minnesota and Kansas, 
stopped in Cincinnati for this, his last public appearance in 
the city, on Thursday, March 14. 

An aura of Barnum-like commercialism encircled the 
advent of this “author, scholar, thinker” for “positively his 
last lecture.” Six paid announcements in bold-face type pro- 
claimed his appearance. Advance stories, conspicuously em- 
ploying a use of the past tense, discussed him as an estab- 
lished essayist as well as lecturer. The address was delivered 
in Melodeon Hall, its auditorium “filled compactly full, 
from the stage to the rear wall, and many were turned away, 
unable to find even standing room.” Bellamy Storer, “an 
old friend of the lecturer,”* Judge of the Superior Court 
and professor in the Cincinnati Law School, presided and 
introduced Emerson with “a few highly complimentary 
words.” ** 

Much of this last discourse, advertised as “The Man of 
the World” but announced to his audience by Emerson as 
“Social Life in America,” * is drawn from the essay “Social 
Aims.” * Civilization advances toward true manhood ac- 
cording to the fundamental character of its citizenry—that 
was Emerson's parting message to the people of Cincinnati. 
Later in the year, in December, he was in Columbus, lectur- 
ing for the Young Men’s Christian Association, but he 
apparently did not go southward. 


65 Gazette, March 15, 1867. 

66 Commercial, March 15. 

67 Commercial, March 15. 

68 To this is added a passage from his essay “Aristocracy” and other 
unidentified paragraphs. The portion from “Aristocracy,” a discussion on 
the relative value of slaves, had been included in the lecture “Social Aims,” 
delivered on December 4, 1864, in Boston. Other parts of the Cincinnati 
and Boston addresses are similar, though Emerson through the first part 
of his Cincinnati address was following the manuscript of his essay “Social 
Aims.” 











THE REGULATION OF WAGES IN EARLY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


RICHARD B. MORRIS and JONATHAN GROSSMAN 


HE impact of external mercantilist regulation upon the 

life of the American colonists has been studied time and 
again by historians, although their conclusions still reveal a 
sharp division of opinion. Far less attention has been paid to 
mercantilism operating within the colonies for purposes of 
internal economic control. Scholars have been content to 
relegate wage and price controls to the scrap-heap of abortive 
experiments of a collective or community nature, with the 
result that they have not received the attention they deserve. 
In point of fact, wages and prices were regulated in a number 
of the colonies, at various times in the seventeenth century, 
perhaps most significantly in Massachusetts Bay, the happy 
hunting ground for paternalistic controls over religion, mor- 
als, and business. It is generally known that, in the first 
decade of the colony's history, ambitious legislation was 
launched to establish maximum wages, but it is commonly 
thought that these laws were not enforced and were quickly 
discarded. The most recent writer maintains that “by 1640 
... the trend of thought was away from the fixation of prices” 
and “men of affairs” had discredited price and wage controls." 
For this impression the early writers are largely responsible. 
Hubbard looked back with high favor upon that first decade 
as the “golden age of New England, when vice was crushed 
. .. especially oppression and extortion in prices and wages.’’* 
Winthrop admitted as early as 1640 that the General Court, 


having found by experience, that it would not avail by any law 
to redress the excessive rates of labourers’ and workmen's wages, 

1 E. A. J. Johnson, American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (London, 1932), 129-130 and 210-212. 


2 William Hubbard, A General History of New England from the Dis- 
coverie to 1680 (Reprinted Boston, 1848), 248. 
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etc. (for being restrained, they would either remove to other 
places where they might have more, or else being able to live by 
planting and other employments of their own, they would not be 
hired at all[)], it was therefore referred to the several towns to set 
down rates among themselves. This took better effect, so that in 
a voluntary way, by the counsel and persuasion of the elders, 
and example of some who led the way, they were brought to 
more moderation than they could be by compulsion. But it held 
not long.* 


In reality, the rulers of the Bay Colony and the early set- 
tlers in her towns, possessed of unusual powers of supervision 
over strangers, vagrants, and the idle, authority to establish 
compulsory labor, and the right to impress men to pursue 
fugitive servants on land and over water, appear to have 
experimented in the matter of maximum wages with some 
measure of persistence for several generations. Their efforts 
did not fully cease until the last quarter of the century. As 
late as 1670 the Assistants proposed a sweeping regulatory 
measure, and although defeated in that year and again two 
years later, when they presented the bill in revised form, they 
retrieved some measure of victory in the passage of extensive 
legislation during King Philip’s War. The consequences of 
introducing maximum wage legislation in a country where 
land was reasonably plentiful and labor scarce would seem 
to us, gifted with opportunities of hindsight, fairly obvious. 
These comparative bounties of nature offset in large part the 
absence from the Massachusetts labor system of certain safe- 
guards found, at least on paper, in the Tudor labor code, such 
as general or local regulations preventing dismissals* and the 


8 John Winthrop, History of New England (or Journal), edited by James 
Savage (Boston, 1853), u, 25 and 26. 

#W. S. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Lon- 
don, 1912), u, 50; W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (Boston, 
1923), 1, 463 and 464. Holdsworth regards the early English labor codes as 
reasonable and fair to servant as well_as master. 
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rare occasions when wage minima were prescribed by law.* 

That the colonists borrowed heavily from medieval eco- 
nomic thought and current mercantilist ideology is now well 
established.* The mercantilists gave concrete enforcement to 
the medieval aim to prevent the engrossing of indispensable 
necessaries, of which labor, like food and raw materials, was 
a basic element.’ The program which the Massachusetts au- 
thorities launched, of placing the regulation of wages and 
prices in the hands of the central authorities, had been first 
seriously attempted in England in the medieval Ordinance 
of Labeurers and the Statute of Labourers, enacted in 1349 
and 1351, respectively. Statutes of 1351 and 1388 established 
specific maximum wage scales, but this policy was dropped 
in 1390, when the justices of the peace were authorized to 
impose wages “according to the dearth of victuals.” Between 
1445 and 1515 maximum wage scales were once more set by 
statute, but the great Statute of Artificers of 1563, which laid 
down principles determining the legal relations of master 
and servant for more than a century and a half, threw specific 
maximum scales overboard and authorized the justices of the 
peace to fix wages according “to the plenty or scarcity of the 
time.” * 

This fluctuation in policy was also reflected in Massachu- 
setts, where the authorities were torn between the desire to 
establish maximum wage scales by legisiative fiat and to con- 


5 E. Lipson, The Economic History of England (London, 1931), m1, 251- 
254 and 259. In fairness to the Bay Colony it should be pointed out that the 
four general laws relating to servants in the Body of Liberties were more 
humane than those prevailing at common law. Colonial Laws of Massachu- 
setts, reprinted from the edition of 1660 (hereinafter Laws, 1660), edited by 
W. H. Whitmore (Boston, 1889), 51-53; R. B. Morris, “Massachusetts and the 
Common Law,” American Historical Review, xxxi, 450. 

® See Note 1, above. 

7 The regulatory background in England and the continent has been 
treated in the studies of Tawney, Hauser, Heckscher, Lipson, Bertha H. 
Putnam, Estelle Waterman, and Knoop and Jones, among others. 

% See Richard Burn, The Justice of the Peace (London, 1800), tv, 206 ff. 
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fer upon administrative officials discretionary authority to 
levy assessments. The settlers of the Bay Colony had come in 
considerable part from East Anglia and its neighborhood, 
including Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and southern Lincolnshire, 
and considerable evidence is at hand of wage assessments in 
these centers of the manufacture of woollen cloth on the eve 
of the great Puritan migration.’ Some of the leaders doubt- 
less had had first-hand experience with such regulation at 
home and an acquaintance with the legal technicalities of 
the prevailing labor code. Such were John Winthrop, who 
had served as a justice of the peace in the mother country; 
Richard Bellingham, who had been recorder of the borough 
of Boston in Lincolnshire; and Nathaniel Ward, who had 
enjoyed the advantages of legal education in England. Aside 
from their probable acquaintance with the English statutes 
and practices of the country justices, the American Puritan 
leaders, in legislation and public utterance, mirrored the 
prevailing views of the mercantilists as to “the lower orders,” 
who were enjoined to obedience and honest carriage.*® Maxi- 
mum wage regulation was thoroughly consistent with that 
social attitude. 

In England the regulation of wages and prices originated 
in the towns and was adopted as a general policy by the cen- 
tral government; in Massachusetts, on the other hand, it was 
first launched by the central government and subsequently 
handed over to the local authorities. Therefore, the course 
of this legislation will be pursued herein, first in the General 
Court, and then in the towns, after which the sporadic evi- 
dences of enforcement in the law courts will be examined. 


® See Lipson, Economic History, mi, 259. 

10 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in New 
England (hereinafter Massachusetts Bay Records), edited by N. B. Shurtleff 
(Boston, 1853-1854), 1, 397- See also E. S. Furniss, The Position of the Labor- 
er in a System of Nationalism (Boston, 1920); and Johnson, American Eco- 
nomic Thought, 31. 
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Owing to the scarcity of skilled craftsmen in the early days, 
the first series of enactments, launched in 1630, was directed 
toward regulating wages in the building trades. Carpenters, 
joiners, bricklayers, sawyers, and thatchers were limited to 
two shillings a day. Both giver and taker of higher rates were 
subject to a fine of ten shillings. For piece work, the wages 
for sawyers were established at 4s. 6d. per hundred for boards, 
at six score to the hundred if they had their wood felled and 
squared for them, and not above 55. 6d. if they did these extra 
tasks themselves. Hardly a month elapsed before the rates of 
master Carpenters, masons, joiners, and bricklayers were 
levelled down to 16d. a day with meat and drink, and assist- 
ants or journeymen were restricted to 12d. a day, with a simi- 
lar fine in both categories for violations. Shortly thereafter it 
was enacted that sawyers should not take more than 12d. a 
score for sawing oak boards, and 10d. for pine boards, if they 
had their wood felled and squared for them." 

After slightly more than six months’ experience with these 
regulations, the General Court abolished them in 1631, with- 
out even providing posterity with a good rationalizing pre- 
amble, and ordered that “the wages of carpenters, joyners, 
and other artificers and workmen . . . shall nowe be lefte free 
and att libertie as men shall reasonably agree.’** This did 
not involve any repudiation of the general program of wage- 
fixing, for very shortly thereafter the rates of sawyers were 
reestablished at twelve pence a score for boards, and if they 
did their own felling and squaring, at not above seven shill- 
ings the hundred, five score to the hundred.** Massachusetts 
Bay was now embarked upon a building program of some 
magnitude, and the scarcity of labor and the relatively high 
wage scale obtaining spurred the magistrates to new legisla- 


11 For these successive enactments, see Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 74, 
76, and 79, respectively. 
12 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 84. 
13 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 91. 
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tive restrictions. Writing in the fall of 1633, Governor Win- 
throp reported that carpenters were demanding three shil- 
lings a day and laborers two shillings, sixpence. As they could 
make enough in four days to keep them a week, he reported 
that they spent the remainder of their time in idleness and 
their surplus money in tobacco and strong waters."* 
Following the Governor's observations, which reflected 
the hostility shared by Puritan and mercantilist both toward 
leisure and toward expenditures above mere subsistence on 
the part of the laboring class, the General Court, alleging 
“great extortion used by divers persons of little conscience” 
and great disorder resulting from “vain and idle waste of 
much precious time” for which “immoderate gains” were 
responsible, enacted the most comprehensive of its first series 
of wage statutes. Carpenters, sawyers, masons, clapboard 
rivers, bricklayers, thatchers, joiners, wheelwrights, and mow- 
ers were limited to two shillings a day without board and to 
fourteen pence a day with refreshment. “The best sorte of 
labourers” were forbidden to accept more than eighteen 
pence a day without board and eight pence with diet. The 
wages of tailors were limited to twelve pence for the master 
and eight pence for the journeyman, with diet in each case. 
A constable and two others were given authority under the 
act to regulate the wages of inferior laborers. It was also or- 
dered “that all workemen shall worke the whole day, allowe- 
ing convenient tyme for foode and rest.’ The constable was 
given authority to summon idlers before two assistants to 
deal with as they thought meet.** This regulation was fol- 
lowed by one forbidding the sale of commodities at prices 
higher than one-third above those prevailing in England, 
with the exception of cheese, liquors, oil, and vinegar, for 
which the hazard of transportation and dangers of leakage 
justified maintaining a free market. In the absence of such 


14 Journal, 1, 116. 
15 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 109. 
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hazards, as with linen goods, the General Court ordered the 
settlers “not to exceede the bounds of moderation” under 
threat of severe punishment.’* In connection with public 
works projects, the Court in the following year empowered 
the overseer of the works, in conjunction with an assistant, 
to award “such extraordinary wages as they shall judge the 
worke to disserve,” and provided them with the authority to 
issue warrants to constables of adjacent locations for laborers 
and artificers as need arose." 

If maximum wages were to be successfully enforced in time 
of scarcity, it was quite clear that a system of forced labor 
had also to be implicit in the regulatory scheme,"* the unem- 
ployed or idle summarily dealt with, servants restrained from 
leaving their masters, and strangers generally restricted in 
their movements.”* Still, a fixed wage basis and a runaway 
price scale would have thrown the labor system out of 
equilibrium and thus the early statutes included elaborate 
regulations of the prices of basic commodities, for in a general 
way, such leaders of early American Puritan thought as 
Winthrop and Cotton accepted the medieval doctrine of the 
“just price.”®® The General Court in 1641 conferred on the 





16 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 111. 

17 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 124. 

18 For instances of coercion, see Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 74, 124, 137, 
148, and 157; u, 180-181; and m1, 102-103; and The Laws and Liberties of 
Massachusetts (hereinafter Laws), 1648, 55. Numerous instances are also 
found in town records. 

19 From the beginning the authorities were anxious that “no drone be 
permitted to live among us.” (Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, Appendix.) For 
coercive and restrictive legislation, see ibid., 1, 109; 1, 180; Iv, 394; and v, 373; 
Acts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay (hereinafter Acts and Resolves), (Boston, 1869-1924), 1, 67, 378-381, and 
538-539: . 42; and vin, 232-234; Journal of the House of Representatives 
(Boston, 1919 ), Vill, 99, 104, and 106; Laws, 1648, 38 and 49; and Laws, 1660, 
174 and 193. 

20 See Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 115; Winthrop, Journal, 313 and 317; 
Records and Files of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County (hereinafter Essex 
Court), (Salem, 1911-1918). 1, 34 and 49; ul, 69, 100, and 117-119; and v1, 72; 
“Suffolk County Court Records,” Publications, Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, Xxix—-xxx (hereinafter “Suffolk Court”), 632. 
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towns power over the regulation of the prices of commodities 
as well as wages. The assize of bread was the most persistent 
regulatory measure, but other price, quantity, and quality 
regulations include the assizes of casks, leather, wood, and 
bricks. Oppression in price was punished by the Court on 
numerous occasions. Michael Wigglesworth, in The Day 
of Doom, placed those who acquired wealth by “oppression” 
in the same category with adulterers and whoremongers. 

As time went on, the founding Fathers wrestled continu- 
ally with the problem of scarcity and high wages. It is quite 
clear that the wage law of 1633 was generally ineffective and 
that current wages exceeded the levels laid down by fifty per 
cent.** The entering wedge to broad class discrimination was 
contained in the act of September, 1634, which abolished the 
penalty against employers for giving wages in excess of the 
law, but left untouched the penalties against workers. As a 
matter of fact, no employer was ever penalized under this 
act. In line with this effort to counteract labor scarcity, the 
statute attempted to restrict the trend of workers toward agri- 
culture by the provision that no servant could be allotted 
land until he had “approved his faithfullnes to his master 
during his time of service.”’** Later regulation by the towns 
is foreshadowed in the provision that where a wage contract 
proved inequitable to either party, three men appointed by 
the town should be empowered to set a new rate. 

The trend of legislation was now definitely turning toward 
discretionary rates and to the decentralization of the adminis- 
trative system. In 1636 John Cotton, member of a commit- 
tee appointed “to make a draught of laws agreeable to the 
word of God, which may be the Fundamentals of this Com- 
monwealth,”** presented to the General Court a copy of his 
~~ 21 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, Number 449 (1929), 
ae Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 127. Workmen boarding themselves 


were to be allowed 2d. extra a day in wages, according to the same act. 
23 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 147; Winthrop, Journal, 1, 191. 
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proposed code, “Moses his Judicialls,” largely based upon 
Biblical precedents.** Cotton proposed specifically a plan 
which was in substance embodied in the act of 1636. Dealing 
with the subject of commerce, his code provides: 


To the intent that all oppression in buying and selling may 
be avoided, it shall be lawful for the judges in every town, with 
the consent of the free burgesses, to appoint certain selectmen, 
to set reasonable rates upon all commodities, and proportionably 
to limit the wages of workmen and labourers; and the rates agreed 
upon by them, and ratified by the judges, to bind all the inhabi- 
tants of the town. The like course to be taken by the governor 
and assistants, for the rating of prizes throughout the country, 
and all to be confirmed, if need be, by the general court.** 


Along the lines of Cotton's proposal, the magistrates, in Octo- 
ber, 1636, turned the regulation of wages over to the freemen 
of the towns, with discretionary punishment to be vested in 
the court “according to the quality and measure of the of- 
fence.” Anticipating possible competition of town against 
town for the services of badly needed workers, the General 
Court made provision that the Court or the Governor and 
Assistants might hear complaints against towns “For alowing 
greater rates or wages then themselves.” ** This attempt at 
local regulation, according to the admission of the Court in 
1638, resulted in “divers complaints made concerning oppres- 
sion in wages” and in prices, particularly in the wages of 
smiths and the rates of cartage and teams, “to the great dis- 


24 Insufficient weight has been given by historians to the non-common 
law elements in Cotton’s code, for example by Charles M. Andrews, The 
Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, 1936), u, 156-157. 

25 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, First Series, v, 180. W. B. 
Weeden (Economic and Social History of New England, 1, 167, note) quite 
carelessly attributes this reference to the Body of Liberties, the official code of 
1641, which, as a matter of fact, is silent on this point. Probably his mistake 
arose from the fact that in 1641 Cotton's proposed, but unadopted, code was 
published in London under the misleading title An Abstract of the Laws of 
New-England, as they are now established. 

26 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 182. 
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honour of God, the scandoll of the gosple, and the greife of 
divers of Gods people, both heare in this land and in the land 
of our nativity.” A distinguished committee headed by Ende- 
cott, Bellingham, Saltonstall, and John Winthrop, Jr., was 
appointed to propose remedies,” but no report of their 
findings is found in the records. 

For all practical purposes the General Court had turned 
wage regulation over to the towns; yet there was no official 
renunciation of authority. Because of crop conditions in 1640 
and 1641, the General Court in the latter year, pointing to 
the lower commodity prices then prevailing, enacted that 
laborers should be “content to abate their wages according to 
the fall of the commodities wherein their labors are be- 
stowed.”” The Court announced its firm intention of proceed- 
ing against those laborers who acted contrary to this order, 
although no specific penalties are provided. Workers were 
to be paid in commodities, and according to a subsequent act 
of the same year, in corn, the price, where agreement could 
not be reached, to be set by two “indifferent freemen,” one 
chosen by the master, the other by the workman.”* The codes 
of 1648 and 1660, and the supplement of 1672 continued 
substantially the basic law of 1636 against oppression in wages 
and prices. The specific provisions of that act permitting dis- 
cretionary fines or imprisonment to be imposed and turning 
regulation over to the towns, were retained, and county courts 
were authorized to punish violations at their discretion.* 
The emphasis upon discretionary rather than fixed penalties 
accorded both with experience and with the legal philosophy 
of the leading magistrates, who opposed definite penalties 
except in capital cases in order to strengthen their own au- 
thority at a time when it was being challenged on many sides, 
and also out of deference to theories of individualizing pun- 


27 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 223. 
28 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 326 and 340. 
29 Laws, 1648, 38, 39, and 43; Laws, 1660, 174 and 187. 
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ishment. Thus, John Winthrop pointed to the case in which 
a penalty “hits a rich man” and “pains him not; but if it 
lights upon a poor man, it breaks his back.”” 

The experiment in wage-fixing was imitated in the neigh- 
boring colonies of Plymouth and Connecticut at this time.™ 
The commissioners of the New England Confederation rec- 
ommended to their respective governments in 1646 that 
“some serious provision be speedily made against oppression” 
in wages.** 

In the years ensuing before King Philip's War, the authori- 
ties continued to be greatly exercised over the need for wage- 
fixing, but the problem was left in large measure to the lo- 
calities. In the seventies, however, there was a revival of activi- 
ty on the part of the central government. On May 15, 1672, 
the General Court passed an act which, while specifically pro- 
hibiting the giving of wine or strong liquors to workmen, 
was only in part a sumptuary measure; from its phraseology 
it appears to have been motivated by a desire to curtail the 
demands of the workers: 


Whereas there have binn sundry and frequent complaints pre- 
fferred to this Court of oppression by excessive wages of worke 
men and labourers, which, notw™standing the endeavours of this 
Court to redress such oppressions, continue, and further increase, 
by a dangerous imposition of such persons on those they worke 
and labour for, by demanding an allowance of licquors or wine 
every day, over and above their wages, w“out which it is found, 
by too sad experience, many refuse to worke. Now, forasmuch as 
such a practize of drincking licquors and wine tends much to the 
rooting young persons in an evill practise, and by degrees to 


30 “Arbitrary Government Described,” 1644, in Life and Letters (Boston, 
1869), , 445 fF. 

31 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth, 1620-1692, edited by N. B. 
Shurtleff and David Pulsifer (Boston, 1855-1861), u, 60; and x1, 30; and Pub- 
lic Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1636-1776, compiled by J. H. Trum- 
bull and C. J. Hoadly (Hartford, 1857), 1, 11, 52, 61, and 65. 

32 Records of Plymouth, 1x, 81. 
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trayne them vp to an habitt of excesse, it is therefore ordered by 
this Court and by the authority thereof, and be it hereby enacted, 
that if any person or persons, after the publication hereof, shall 
give wine or strong liquers to any workmen or boyes that worke 
w" them, except in cases of necessity, shall pay twenty shillings 
for every such offence.** 


The town of Ipswich drew up a regulation in similar tenor.* 
Elsewhere, however, the act of 1672 was not enforced. In 
Watertown, only one year after its passage, the town granted 
Isaac Micktur the sum of five shillings in lieu of a gallon of 
liquor owing for work on a bridge.* Again, in 1679, the town 
allowed gs. 2d. for liquors for labor at the mill bridge; and in 
1681, to push forward work on the bridge, the selectmen gave 
Caleb Church, the miller, fourteen shillings to procure good 
liquor as cheaply as possible to be disbursed in such manner 
as would best aid the work. It is clearly apparent that the 
exception in the statute for cases of necessity was generously 
interpreted.** 

Two years earlier, on May 17, 1670, there had been intro- 
duced in the General Court a bill which went to the heart of 
wage and hour regulation. This proposed legislation is in- 
cluded in the Massachusetts Archives, but was omitted from 
the published record of the colony’s proceedings. Because of 
the sweeping character of these proposals, the complete text 
is herewith given:* 

33 Massachusetts Bay Records, tv, Part ii, 510. 

34 J. B. Felt, History of Ipswich, Essex, and Hamilton (Boston, 1834), 105. 

35 Watertown Records, 1, 116 and 132, and u, 10. 

36 For a discussion of the temperance movement in Massachusetts in this 
period, see J. A. Krout, The Origins of Prohibition (New York, 1925), 51-53- 
In 1674 Increase Mather delivered two sermons, published as Wo to Drunk- 
ards (Cambridge, 1673), in which he enjoined his listeners to “Kill this Ser- 


pent, before it be grown too big for you” (Page 29). See also K. B. Murdock, 
Increase Mather (Cambridge, 1925), 103-104. 

37 Volume cxix, Folios 28-29. Joseph B. Felt published this bill with cer- 
tain editorial emendations in his Historical Account of Massachusetts Curren- 
cy (Boston, 1839), 243-245- Felt listed nine sections, but the original has ten, of 
which the fifth, providing restrictions on the tanning of hides, was deleted. 
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This Court considering the great difficultie and discouragem*, 
that at p’sent lyes pressing vpon many inhabitants of this juris- 
diction especially vpon Such, as whose callings are in husbandry, 
not onely by reason of the afflicting hand of God vpon them 
severall yeares in blasting thier principall grayne and abating 
their increase in other Corne, and Slowenes of market and exceed- 
ing low price for that the husbandman can raise; vnto whose 
afflicting hand all ought to Submitt and humble themselves and 
yet with the prophet confesse, Thou, Lord, hast afflicted vs lesse 
then we deserve, but also Difficultie and discouragem' is yet 
heaped and increasing vpon them and others by reason of the 
excessive deerenes of labour by artifficers, Labourers, and Ser- 
vants, contrary to reason and equitie, to the great prejudice of 
many householders and their Familyes, and tending to their 
vtter ruein and vndoeing, and the produce thereof is by many 
Spent to mayntayne Such bravery in Apparell which is altogether 
vnbecomeing thier place and ranck, and in Idleness of life, and 
a great part spent viciously in Tavernes and alehouses and other 
Sinful practices much to the dishonour of God, Scandall of Re- 
ligion, and great offence and griefe to Sober and Godly people 
amongst vs. All which timely to prevent, this Court account it 
their duty carefully by all good meanes to provide, and therefore 
doe order as followeth, 

It is therefore ordered by this Court and the Authoritie there- 
of that no person within this Jurisdiction, directly or indirectly, 
shall hereafter either paye or receave for worke, labour or comod- 
itie, more or aboue, then is in this present order appointed, and 
that vpon the penalties therein heere after expressed. 

s d 
Imprimis. Labourers by the daye from the end of 
September to the end of March dyeting 


themselves 1 — 3 per day 
From the end of March to the end of June. 1 —8 


The editors of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, Number 499, reprinted 
in the appendix Felt’'s version of this bill, and then added quite unwarrantably 
the curious statement that the bill was “introduced into the Court of Essex 
County, Massachusetts, in 1670 and again in 1672.” As a matter of fact, both 
bills were proposed in the General Court. This error is repeated in the re- 
vised bulletin, Number 604 (1934). 
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From the end of June to the end of Sept*™>r 
they workeing 10 houres in the daye besides 


RD i. ia dcgnts nbWa sdintav denis ahs eee 2—0 
2. Taske worke. One Acre of salt marsh, and one 
Acre of English grasse well mowen....... 2 — o per acre 
one Acre of wheat well reapeing......... 4-0 
one Acre of Rye well reapeing........... 3-0 
one Acre of Barly, and one Acre of oats, 
eee 1—o 
one Acre of peas, cutting............... 3-0 
one Coarde of woode, cutting, and well 
EE Sh ccdilenign Weak chk eavnine cee 1-3 


This wages is [sic] allowed as above to worke- 
men Dyeting themselues. 

3- Carpenters and Masons and Stonelayers, from 
1 March to 10 of October............... 2—operday 
and all worke taken by the great or peice by 
Carpenters, masons, joyners, or shinglers, is 
to be apportioned according to the equitie 
of the value of Daye’s worke as above they 
dyeting themselves. 

4- Master Taylors, and Such as are fully work- 
men of that Trade for one daye’s worke of 


Re bk ich elles a i Ata a oak Belaicin i—8 
—_— to that trade the first 4 yeares, the 
SE, 3c. och cuit Saeeue eats Eee es 1—o 


And all weavers for thier worke at 12 hours 
r day, are to have the like wages as Tay- 
ors. 

6. All men and women Servants shall in their 
respective wages be moderated according to 
the proportion of labour above limitted. 

7- No person shall pay, neither shall any Shoe- 
maker receave, more than 5* for men’s Shoes 
of elevens or twelves, nor for women’s Shoes 
of Seavens or Eights more than 3*-8*. And 
all bootes and shoes of other Sizes propor- 
tionable to the rates abovesaide. 

8. Cowpers shall not receave nor any person 
paye for a thight barrel of 32 gallons above 
2-8, and other Cowper's worke proportion- 
able in price to barrels. 

g. Smythes Shall not take nor any person paye 
for great worke, as for Ships, Mills, plough 
Irones, all Irones for Cart wheeles well layd 
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vpon the wheeles, and other the like great 
worke, about 5* per Ib. For smaller worke 
as Chaynes and other the like Solde by 
weight, not aboue 6* per Ib. For the largest 
horse shoe well set with 7 nayles, not above 
6* per shoe. For removeing a horse shoe, 2°. 
For an ordinary felling axe, 3* 6*. For one 
broade axe, 5* 6*, one broade hough 3;, all 
being good and well steeled, and all other 
Smithe’s worke not named to be propor- 
tioned according to the prices aboueSaid. 

10. And whereas it apears that Glovers, Sadlers, 
Hatters, and Seuerall other artifficers doe at 
present greatly exceed the rules of equitie in 
their prizes, they are all required to mode- 
rate the Same according to the rules pre- 
scribed to others, or know that in neglect 
thereof they are lyeable to presentment and 
proceeded against according to the Lawe,— 
Title, opression. 

Inkeepers and ordinary keepers are required to attend the 
dutie of them expected according to Lawe—Title Inkeepers, Sect. 
11,°* which order ought more carefully and strictly to be exe- 
cuted for the prevention of oppression in Selling of wine, and as 
for Selling beere they are to attend the Lawe that orders what 
quantitie of malte is to be putt into each hogshead of beere, and 
that when malt is vnder 4* per bushell then to Sell no lesse then 
one quarte for 1*-14*, and for entertaynm' of horses in Summer 
not to take more then 4° for one daye and night, and in winter 
not to exceed 6* for the like time. 

All these paym® are to be made in merchantible Corne at the 
price from yeare to yeare, set by the Generall Courte, prouided 
that when the materials are brought from the market by the 
artifficer, as shoemakers, Smythes, and the like, allowance may be 


38 The law referred to provides that “no Taverner, seller of wine by 
retaile, Licensed as aforesayd, shall take above nine pound profit, by the Butt 
or Pipe of wine (and proportionably for all other Vessels) towards his wast 
and drawing, and otherwise, out of which allowance, every such Taverner or 
Vintner, shall pay fifty shillings by the Butt or Pipe, and proportionably for 
all other Vessels to the Country, for which they shall account with the Treas- 
urer or his Deputy every six months, and discharge the same, all which they 
may do by selling six-pence a quart in retaile (which they shall no time ex- 
ceed) more then it cost by the Butt.” Laws, 1660, 165. 
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made for that Charge by the buyer according to what the trans- 
portation may be. 

If any person shall paye or receave more then according to the 
rates aboue expressed, he or they, both buyer and Seller, shall 
forfeit the full treble value of what Shall be payed or receaved, 
one-halfe to the enformer and the other halfe to the Treasurer 
of the Seuerall Countie Courts. 

The President of euery Countie Courte shall at euery such 
Court giue in charge to the Grand Jury to enquire into the 
breach of this order in euery particular thereof. 

And all Grand Jurymen are required vpon their oath to pre- 
sent all offences against this Lawe, and if it shall apeere to the 
Court of the Countie at any time within one yeare after the 
offence is comitted, that any Juryman have knoweingly neglected 
his dutie heerein, he shall vpon conuiction before the Courte be 
fined Tenn times So much as the offenders should have payed 
whome he ought to have p’sented. 


The division of opinion between the upper and lower 
houses in the Court is represented in the ensuing record: 


The Deputyes having Considered of this Bill regulating work- 
men’s wages, doe think it meete to Referre the same to consid- 
eration vntill the next Court of election, o" hono'* magistrates 
Consenting. 


Wm. Torrey, Cleric 
May 17, 70. The Magistrates haue passed this Bill for an order 
of this Court, desiring the consent of o* brethren the deputyes. 


John Pynchon, per order. 
The Deputyes Consent not hereto. 


William Torrey, Cleric. 


When the proposals in this bill are compared with corre- 
sponding assessments set only the year before in East York- 
shire, both husbandman and skilled worker in Massachusetts 
appear at a decided advantage.** Carpenters by the day, for 


39 See R. K. Kelsall, “Two East Yorkshire Wage Assessments, 1669, 1679,” 
English Historical Review, Lu, 283-289. The assessments were somewhat 
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example, were allowed 15. in the English county as against 
the rate of 2s. proposed in Massachusetts, and agricultural 
laborers in the Bay Colony were to be permitted wages from 
three to four times greater than those prevailing under the 
English assessment. 

The wage proposals of 1670 were reintroduced, but with 
several important changes, in 1672.“° The preambles of the 
two bills are similar, but there are a number of differences 
in detail, and with one exception when rates were changed, 
they were revised downward.” Again the bill failed of passage 
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higher in Hertford around this time. Session Books of Hertford County, C. E. 
Longmore, editor, vi, 400-405. 

#®@ Massachusetts Archives, cx1x, Folios 32-33. Felt completely ignored the 
differences between the two proposals and treated the 1672 bill as a mere 
duplicate of the 1670 measure, an error into which the editors of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletins, Numbers 499 and 604, likewise fall. 


1670 1672 

sd sd 

41 One acre of wheat “well reapt” 4-0 5-0 
One acre of peas, cutting 3-0 2-6 
Shoemakers, for shoes of elevens or twelves 5-0 4-0 

for women’s shoes of sevens and 
eights 3-8 3-0 
Smiths, for iron work 5-0 per lb. 4-14 per Ib. 

for smaller work such as chains 6-0 5-2 
for the largest horseshoe 6-0 5-4 
for removing a horseshoe 2-0 1-4 

for an ordinary felling axe 3-6 3-0 

for a broad axe 5-6 4-6 

for a broad hoe 3-0 2-6 


In Sections 1 and 3, changes are also made in the dates of the working 
season. In Section 4 the following additional provision regulating tailors is in- 
serted: “and to regulate work on making garments or weaving by the sq. yard 
to the same rate proportably.” Among the artificers specified in Section 10 
who were not to exceed the rules of equity in setting prices are included, 
in addition, brickmakers and limeburners. The innkeepers’ law referred to 
in Section 11 of the 1670 bill includes also a citation of Section 8, referring 
to drunkenness. There is the further provision that, when malt is under 4s. 
a bushel, beer is to be sold for no more than 1d. a quart instead of 114d. as 
in the earlier proposal. Oats were not to be sold “aboue 84 per peck.” The 
1672 bill provides for payments in merchantable corn at the price set by 
the General Court from year to year “according to our valluation in mony.” 
The later bill omits the earlier provision allowing the seller transportation 
charges. 
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in the lower house. According to the entry, dated August 
11, 1672: 


The magist* haue past this w‘ the payne affixt as an order of 
the Court. Their brethren the deputyes hereto Consenting. 
Edward Rawson Secret. 
The Deputyes Consent not hereto 


William Torrey Cleric. 


In the absence of a record of debates, some obvious questions 
cannot be answered definitively. Was the 1670 proposal al- 
tered in minor details to meet the objections of the deputies? 
Did the veto of the lower house rest on any fundamental 
opposition to wage regulation? Thus much is clear in the 
light of the legislative record of the General Court in this 
period: neither deputies nor assistants opposed wage regu- 
lation in principle. 

As a matter of fact, in the very same year, 1672, the whole 
question of wage, price, and sumptuary controls was brought 
to a head when the General Court investigated labor and 
commodity costs of tanners, glovers, and shoemakers. The 
shoemakers pointed out that the current French styles in- 
volved the use of more leather than previous fashions; that 
long credits were customarily extended in the trade; that 
curriers were paid 4s. a hide, whereas in England the cost was 
only 2s. 8d.; and that thread was also much dearer than in 
England. The glovers pointed out that alum and lime were 
much higher, and likewise silk, but that to a large degree 
excessive costs were due to “the bad flayeing the skinnes by 
gashes and holes whereby they must Sell the tanned skinnes 
that are good and well flayed at Such a price as may make 
good for the loss by them that are full of holes.”” They com- 
plained further that “labour is very deere and help hard to 
attayne.” The tanners suggested that none but skilled men 
be permitted to tan and that no raw hides be dried before 
tanning. They also charged that labor costs comprised a 
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heavy item, some workers receiving £30 per annum, “some 


more. 

In regard to the quality and condition of hides and skins 
used in these three occupations, the General Court acted at 
once, specifically ordering that searchers be appointed by the 
selectmen of the towns to inspect hides and skins before they 
left the butchers’ hands. The Committee of Nine which in- 
vestigated these industries, in summing up its findings, re- 
ported that tanners, glovers, and shoemakers were all op- 
pressed by the high wages demanded by journeymen, and 
took occasion further to criticize “the excesse of pride of 
meane people that will weare no other shoes generally but 
of the newest fashion and highest price.” Hence such people 
would not work “but for Such wages w‘ will mayntaine them 
in this profuse expensive manner.” They concluded these 
mercantilist lamentations with a specific recommendation 
that a law be enacted providing a maximum sales price for 
shoes of elevens or twelves at 5s. a pair and other sizes in pro- 
portion, “upon penaltie of forfeiting the value of the whole 
price of those Solde aboue those values.’” This was similar to 
the recommendations embodied in the proposed bill of 1670 
and somewhat higher than the scale fixed in the 1672 pro- 
posal, neither of which was adopted. The committee further 
proposed “that Some effectuall meanes be used to Suppresse 
the groweing excesse in Aparrell in this Countrey, pride and 
Idleness beginning to be the prevayling evills and shames 
of the people especially of the younger and meaner Sorte, 
and it is feared they are Some of the provoking Sinnes that 
procure the Frownes of our God upon us.” 

This recommendation was incorporated by both houses 


42 The General Court had been concerned with the regulation of quality, 
price, and wages in the leather industry at least as far back as 1648, when 
the shoemakers’ guild had been chartered. See Massachusetts Bay Records, m1, 
132; Massachusetts Archives, tix, Folios 29-32, 125, 126, 227-233, and 413. 
Johnson testified early to the high prices prevailing in this trade. Wonder- 
Working Providence (London, 1664; reprinted Andover, 1867), 207-209. 
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in a compromise plan adopted to meet the labor scarcity, 
during the Indian War of 1675, when the Court passed a 
series of laws for the reformation of “Provoking Evils,” with 
the express purpose of enforcing virtue and avoiding God's 
wrath. Its numerous provisions embraced wage-fixing, price 
regulation, and sumptuary legislation. Article XI of the 
“Provoking Evils” authorized selectmen to hear complaints 
against takers of excessive wages, and empowered such offi- 
cials not only to require the offending laborers to make 
double restitution to their employers, but also to pay double 
the excess value of their work as a fine.** This compares with 
the treble damages assessed in the 1670 bill, which were to be 
shared by infomer and county court. No penalties were exact- 
ed of masters who competed for the labor of artisans by of- 
fering excessive wages. Under this act a new machinery for 
price regulation was set up; complaints were to be directed to 
the grand jurors. The “Provoking Evils” denounced “the evil 
pride in Apparel, both for Costliness in the poorer sort, 
and vain, new strange Fashions both in poor and rich.” Of 
all sections of the statute, these sumptuary provisions were 
the most widely enforced.“ It is a fair inference from the 
broad mercantilist controls set up under the act of 1675, that 
the objections in 1670 and again in 1672 by the deputies, 
representing the more democratic elements in the colony, 


43 Massachusetts Bay Records, v, 62-63; Laws, 1660, 236. 

44 The English authorities had already found it impossible to enforce an 
extensive system of sumptuary legislation. See F. E. Baldwin, Sumptuary 
Legislation and Personal Regulation in England (Baltimore, 1926). 

For sumptuary legislation in Massachusetts against extravagance in dress, 
see Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 126, 183, and 274; ", 84; 11, 243; and tv, 41, 
42, and 60. See also Records of Plymouth, 1x, 81. Numerous instances of en- 
forcement are found in the records of the Quarterly Court of Essex County 
shortly after enactment (See Essex Court, 1, 257 and 271-275, passim), but 
no convictions are found between 1663 and 1675. For the enforcement of the 
provision of the “Provoking Evils” against excess in dress, see Suffolk Court, 
698, 751, and 752; Essex Court, vi, 26, 73, and 135; and vu, 291. For enforce- 
ment in Hampshire County, see Sylvester Judd, History of Hadley, go-g2. By 
1690 enforcement seems to have become ineffective and was no longer seri- 
ously attempted. 
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were not to the principle of wage regulation, but rather to 
the specific wage provisions of the proposed code. As late as 
1675, there was clearly no expressed objection to a flexible 
system of control to be administered in the localities.“ 


_ While the central government on numerous occasions 
between 1630 and 1675 regulated the wages of workers and 
the prices of commodities, the same function was also being 
performed by the towns of the Bay Colony. Almost a year 
before the General Court authorized the towns to regulate 
wages, Boston, probably exceeding its authority at the time, 
appointed in November, 1635, a committee which, among 
other things, was to set “prices upon . . . laborer’s and work- 
ingmen’s wages.” ** Dorchester was one of the first towns to 
take advantage of the authority granted by the act of 1636, 
and in May of the following year, used the Pequot War as 
a pretext, ordering 


that any of the members or house keep™ w shal be Chosen to 
goe for a Souldier and have a Charge of busenesse to leaue be- 
hind him, he may commend the Care of his busenesse to some 
friend which he shall nominate, who, if he cannot of himself 
or p’cure others to doe it at the same wages that is giuen to the 
souldiers it shall be lawful fo" Henery Withington, M* Brankard, 
Mr’ Bates and Nathan duncan or any of them to enjoyne any one 
they shall thinke fitt to worke in this k[ind] fo" the helpe of such 
as [shall] need, and if any being so joyned shall refuse to worke 
he shall pay five shill. for Such refusall, to be levied by distresse. 

It is ordered, also, that any that haue servants or any other 


45 Other events in the year 1675 indicate that the “Provoking Evils” was 
merely one phase of a broad program to keep down wages and maintain a 
large labor market by discouraging idleness and labor monopoly. In that year 
the selectmen were ordered to check on idlers (Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 
62); and a group of ship carpenters who had ridden an interloper out of 
Boston on a rail because he had worked in the yard without having served 
his full seven years’ apprenticeship were fined five shillings apiece payable to 
the government and a like amount to the victim. Suffolk Court, 603. 

46 Boston Records, ui, 5. 
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which goe in the Services shall haue the Benfitt of this order.** 


This order illustrates the practice of labor impressment com- 
bined with that of wage regulation, but it is surpassed in scope 
by the regulation of 1642, in which the town set a specific 
wage scale for common laborers, in which category were in- 
cluded hoers, reapers, and tailors. The prevailing wages of 2s. 
per day for the period from March 25, to October 25, were re- 
duced to 28d., and other seasonal variations were taken into 
account in the following manner: 


Rate per diem 
te ME Din ice chccasscouteeeneen 15d 
Sy hac cuckes ash eavnbe cs eues 12d 
ey CHE Bnd 5 oe vd emincicvaca ns’ 25d 


By the same order these proportionate wage reductions were 
extended to “those that doe other mens worke at thire owne 
houses.” Finally, the order provided that “al men Com in 
due tyme to thire labor uppon such penalty as the Court 
vppon iust Complaint made shal be pleased to inflyct.’’* 
There was good precedent in the Elizabethan statute for 
combining maximum wage regulations with an hours sched- 
ule. 

Hingham in 1641 ordered “by a joint consent” that “the 
prices of labourer’s wages and commodities ...should be 
abated 3 pence upon the shilling of what has been formerly 
taken.” Wages of common labor were fixed at 1s. 6d. per 
diem, of mowers and wheelwrights, 2s., and of carpenters 15. 
10d. Specific rates were also established for work of field teams 
of men and oxen. The flat percentage reduction was also held 
to apply to tailors and shoemakers. The interesting provision 
is also found that “they are to work eight hours a day,” but 

47 Early Records of the Town of Dorchester, W. B. Trask, editor (Bos- 


ton, 1867), 32; Boston Records, tv, 23 and 24. 
48 Boston Records, Iv, 51. 
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this probably referred to the field teams rather than to the 
craftsmen generally, who were customarily required to work 
much longer hours.** The phraseology of the ordinance is in- 
dicative of previous wage-fixing activity by the town. Salem 
acted in specific cases when necessary. In 1643 that town set 
the wages of one Tom Tuck, ironworker, and in the following 
year ruled that the wages of two carriage-makers conform to 
the prevailing Boston scale.*° Rowley, a leading town in the 
manufacture of cloth, settled by Yorkshire families quite 
familiar with wage regulation at home, established the wages 
of various categories of workers in 1651. The town mowers 
were limited to 20d. a day; laborers to 18d. in summer, 14d. 
in the months of October and November, and 12d. in the 
three winter months; and “Reapers and other tradsmen, ex- 
cepting Taylors, to have the same wages.”* As late as 1668 
the town of Ipswich was moved to set the maximum wage 
for laying a thousand shingles at 7s. 6d.** 


For several generations the Puritans were in dead earnest 
about their wage codes. Both the Court of Assistants and the 
inferior county courts enforced on occasion the specific pen- 
alties of the law or drew upon their discretionary authority 
to discipline refractory workers. The first case on the records 
of the central courts occurred four years after the earliest 
wage statute. At a session of the court held at Boston on 
March 4, 1634, John Chapman was fined twenty shillings for 
charging the rate of eight shillings per hundred for boards. 
Upon his promise to contribute three hundred feet of four- 
inch plank toward the building of the “sea fort,’—one of 


4 Solomon Lincoln, Jr., History of the Town of Hingham (Hingham, 
1827), 52, note. 

50 Salem Records, 1, 134. 

51 The Early Records of the Town of Rowley, 1639-1672 (Rowley, 1894), 
I, 72. 

52 Felt, Ipswich, 104. 
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several charter violations charged up to Massachusetts by her 
overseas enemies—the fine was remitted.** As this case indi- 
cates, where the rates in question were those charged by mas- 
ters, the borderline between price and wage regulation was 
extremely shadowy. On August 5 of the same year, Francis 
Godson was haled before the Court of Assistants and com- 
pelled to give bond for his appearance at the October ses- 
sion “to answer for breach of an order of Court in takeing 
to greate wages.”’** No further entry dealing with this case is 
found. 

After the General Court abolished the penalty against em- 
ployers who gave excessive wages but retained the fine against 
workers, a master named Hutchinson brought charges in the 
Court of Assistants on August 4, 1635, against four workmen 
for taking wages of 2s. 6d. per diem for their services. James 
Hawkins was accused of receiving this exorbitant wage for 
thirty-six days, and Arthur Holbridge, Thomas Munt, and 
Richard Bulgar, for thirty, nine, and six days, respectively. 
Another employer named Cogan also appeared on the scene 
and denounced Hawkins for having taken similarly oppres- 
sive rates of wages from him for fourteen days’ labor. The 
Court fined each violator, in accord with the law, five shillings 
per diem. These were grossly excessive penalties, as Hawkins 
was required to pay more than twelve pounds and Holbridge 
close to eight, as much as they could be expected to earn 
under the legal wage scale during an entire season. Not being 
able to pay the fines, Holbridge and Hawkins were impris- 
oned, but on September 1 the Court ruled that all four could 
pay the marshal three shillings weekly until the fines were 
discharged.** Whether or not these tremendous fines shocked 
the Puritan conscience will probably never be known, but 


53 Records of the Court of Assistants (hereinafter Assistants), (Boston, 
1901-1928), 1, 40 and 42. 

54 Assistants, u, 48. 

55 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 153-154; Assistants, 0, 56-57. 
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shortly thereafter the law restraining ““workingmen’s wages 
to a certainty” was repealed, and discretionary penalties were 
substituted.” 

In 1639 the General Court fined Edward Palmer five 
pounds for charging an excessive price for the plank and 
woodwork on the Boston stocks, and with grim Puritan 
humor sentenced him, in addition, to sit in the stocks he him- 
self had made. Through his lawyer, the outspoken Thomas 
Lechford, Palmer petitioned the Court for remission of the 
fine, setting forth that he was “poor and no wayes able to 
pay the said fine having a wife and six children all or some 
of which he expects to come forth of England shortly.” Hav- 
ing forced the culprit to eat humble pie, the Puritan magis- 
trates, who preferred exemplary or humiliating punishments 
to any other sort, reduced the fine to a mere ten shillings.” 
Hubbard, the Puritan historian, appears to have derived 
much satisfaction from this case. He thoroughly approved 
the severity of the punishment on the ground that “oppres- 
sion and extortion in prices and wages” were an “injustice to 
the public.”** In 1642 William Shepheard was fined two 
pounds “for covenanting for £15 wages per annum,” and 
Laurence Copeland similarly for an identical contract of 
wages, in both cases their employer having agreed to release 
them half of their working time.” In 1643 Anker Ainsworth 
was presented for taking excessive wages, and at the same 
session one Stodder for selling cloth at an excessive price; 
but the oppression was proved in neither case, and both were 
discharged.” Later in the year six persons, including a man 
and wife, were presented for “taking too much wages,”* but 
$6 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 159-160. 

5? Massachusetts Bay Records, 260 and 291; Note-Book kept by Thomas 
Lechford, Esq., Lawyer (Cambridge, 1885), 242. 

58 Hubbard, General History, 248. 

59 Assistants, u, 128. 


60 Assistants, U1, 131. 


61 Assistants, u, 135, Cases of Loranson, Callwell, Danford, Gill et uxor, 
and Pope. 
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the final action of the court is not found in the record. These 
were the last cases to come before the central authorities. 

For thirty-five years longer the inferior courts and local 
authorities prosecuted violators of the wage code, the prin- 
cipal prosecutions occurring in the Quarterly Court of Essex 
County between 1635, and 1676. Under the act of 1635, setting 
discretionary penalties,** the Quarterly Court at Salem at a 
single session fined William Dixie, John Stone, and Jonathan 
Sibley three shillings apiece for taking the oppressive wages 
of three shillings a day, while James Smith, for taking “too 
great wages,” did not get off so lightly, but was fined twenty 
shillings. In a case in 1651 in which Mark Symonds was 
fined £1 5s. for lying and 55s. for “railing” against the magis- 
trates, depositions were made that the culprit had lied about 
the wages he was paid for the use of his boy and cattle by one 
Kimball, by implication to secure a similar rate from Good- 
man Beals, who felt that “it was too much and that none in 
the town would give it.” This is not a prosecution under the 
wage code, but it is doubtful whether the authorities would 
have concerned themselves with the deceit if they did not 
feel that Symonds had set a bad example by his oppressive 
demands. 

Under the authority of the act of 1636, John Alderman in 
1652 charged Thomas Trusler before the magistrates at Salem 
with taking excessive wages from him.* No further action is 
recorded. In 1653 Humphrey Wilson prosecuted James Wall 
for taking excessive wages in building a sawmill. It is not 
clear from the record whether this is an action of contract, 
as the work was alleged to be “insufficient,” or a criminal 
prosecution, and the action was withdrawn.” In 1658 the 


62 Massachusetts Bay Records, 1, 160; Laws, 1660, 120. 
63 Essex Court, 1, 3. 

64 Essex Court, 226-227. 

65 Essex Court, 247. 

66 Essex Court, 281. 
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Ipswich court discharged William Godhue of the complaint 
that he took excessive wages for his son® and the next year 
the court admonished John Applefourd for taking excessive 
wages.** Somewhat analogous was the case of the attorney 
and deputy marshal who, in 1669, was given the choice of a 
whipping or a fine of £10 with costs.” In 1672 the Ipswich 
court dismissed the several charges against Lawrence Clenton, 
among which was the accusation that he took the high wage 
of sixteen shillings and his dinners for three and a half days’ 
work in painting a room. The charge was not proved.” In 
1676, shortly after the passage of the sweeping general wage 
code enacted during King Philip’s War, one Richard Scam- 
mon was presented for charging too much for repairing a 
pistol lock, among other work. According to the evidence, he 
took five hundred feet of boards for his labor—for work which 
by his own statement was “not worth more than 6s. 6d.,"— 
and as a punishment was ordered to return two hundred and 
fifty feet to his employer and fined the remaining two hun- 
dred and fifty." In 1679 John Wilkinson was prosecuted in 
the Salem court for “entertaining other men’s servants’ with- 
out their master’s knowledge. According to one deponent, 
Wilkinson, a barber, started to shave him and then refused 
to finish unless he gave him one shilling, which he was thus 
forced to do or “he would have had to go away in that con- 
dition to another barber.’’** While the case does not appear 
to have turned on this point in the testimony, it bears evi- 
dence that at this late date such acts of oppression were still 
looked upon as contrary to the public welfare. Curiously 
enough, no case under the wage acts was reported in the early 


67 Essex Court, ut, 119. At the same session William Bartholomew was fined 
10 shillings “for selling dear.” 

68 Essex Court, 152. 

6° Essex Court, tv, 178 and 198; Godfrey versus Ela (1669). 

7° Essex Court, v, 37- 

71 Essex Court, vi, 142. 
72 Essex Court, vu, 326 and 327, note. 
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records of the Suffolk County Court, although as late as 1675 
there is a prosecution for oppression in the price of cloth.” 
Occasionally the selectmen of the towns were moved to act, 
as in Woburn in 1676, when the selectmen fined Hopestill 
Forester for oppression in making boards, nails, and other 
carpentry work, a portion of the fine being assigned by the 
court to the two injured complainants.” 


The act of 1675, for the reformation of “Provoking Evils” 
marked the culmination of wage regulation in the pre-Revo- 
lutionary period. Only four years later a synod held in Bos- 
ton considered the need for a reformation of social and moral 
conditions in the community and wrestled with two great 
questions: “1. What are the evils that have provoked the Lord 
to bring his Judgements on New England? 2. What is to be 
done so that these Evils may be Reformed?” In answer to the 
first, the elders found that sabbath-breaking, intemperance, 
gaming, and “mixed dancing’’ were provocative of God's 
wrath, manifest in plagues, fire, and war. In addition, they 
pointed to “Inordinate affection of the World,” as evidenced 
in the “oppression which the land groaneth under,” owing, 
among other things, to the fact that “Day Labourers and 
Mechanics are unreasonable in their demands.”’*® As a pro- 
gram of action, the synod recommended adherence to the 
laws which had been passed a few years earlier “for Refor- 
mation of Provoking Evils,” not mentioning the regulation 
of wages specifically, but singling out for emphasis the act of 
1672 which aimed to curb immoderate drinking in order to 
check the demands of workers. Thereafter the church, ac- 
cording to Cotton Mather,”* took it upon itself to see that 
such “evils” were eliminated. As late as 1690 Mather justifi- 

73 Batt’s Case, Suffolk Court, u, 632. 


74 Samuel Sewall, History of Woburn (Woburn, 1868), 58. 


75 The Necessity of Reformation...Synod at Boston (Boston, 1679). 
76 Magnalia Christi Americana, u, 287-289. 
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ably complained that the good old laws for the reformation 
of “provoking evils” had been indifferently enforced.” 

Typical of the regulatory measures passed by the towns of 
Massachusetts in the latter part of the century for the control 
of commerce and industry was the provision of the town of 
Suffield in 1685, regulating the price of boards at the sawmill 
and the rate for grinding corn at gristmills.* Again in 1697 
the town set the wages of townsmen engaged in clearing the 
minister's meadow at 2s. 6d. per diem, all above sixteen being 
required to appear and cut wood for that dignitary. Down 
to the Revolution, porters, carmen, millers, grave-diggers, 
chimney-sweepers, and others who might be considered to fall 
in the category of quasi-public utilities were generally li- 
censed and their fees were regulated either by the central, or 
more commonly, the local authorities."* Massachusetts towns 
still set the wages for those who labored on the public roads in 
order to work off taxes.” But all signs point to the disintegra- 
tion in the eighteenth century of the general scheme of wage- 
fixing in Massachusetts, despite the fact that the basic system 
embodied in the Codes of 1648 and 1660 remained on the law 
books unrepealed. The absence of extensive regulatory codes, 
considered in conjunction with other factors, is evidence of 
the breakdown of mercantilism as a system of internal regula- 
tion and of the rise of laissez-faire practices in industry and 
commerce considerably before the Revolution.** 

7? Cotton Mather, The Present State of New-England (Boston, 1690). 

78 H. S. Sheldon, Documentary History of Suffield (Springfield, 1879), m1, 
104 and 129. 

79 For regulation of the wages of porters in the eighteenth century see 
Acts and Resolves, i, 830, 831, 1067, and 1068; and v, 1121; of chimney sweep- 
ers, Boston Records, vii, 58, 63, 82, 83, 295, and 296; x1, 196 and 197; xm, 51; 
and XIV, $10, 311, 321, and 322. 

80 Muddy River and Brookline Records, go-361 passim; Lee Records, 20 
and 107; and Watertown Records, m1, 219; and tv, 50, 67, 121, 136, and passim. 

81 E. A. J. Johnson, emphasizing colonial industrial self-sufficiency, regards 
the second decade of the eighteenth century as marking “the highest point 
of development of the Massachusetts mercantilistic ideas,” and sees a gradual 


breakdown thereafter to the sixties. “Some Evidence of Mercantilism in the 
Massachusetts-Bay,” New England Quarterly, 1, 395. 
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In England, although wage assessments continued in one 
branch or another of industry down to the third decade of 
the nineteenth century, as early as the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century the system had become largely ineffective. 
The scale set by the justices is believed to have lagged behind 
the amounts actually paid. Considering the cloth-manufactur- 
ing areas from which the bulk of the Puritan emigrants came, 
it is interesting to note that in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
the textile groups disappeared as early as 1671 from the list 
of industries in which wages were assessed, although statutes 
regulating wages in the woolien industry were enacted in the 
century following.** There is little doubt that in England the 
system was not in general operation in the eighteenth century. 
In Middlesex, for instance, after 1725 there was not “the 
faintest sign of the most perfunctory action.” The passing of 
the “sleeping law,” as one writer called it late in the century, 
brought cheer to Adam Smith, who felt that the law never 
could regulate wages properly, though it often pretended to 
do so." 

During the American Revolution, as a result of the rapid 
depreciation of paper money, the various state governments, 
including Massachusetts, once more resorted to the type of 
controls which had been attempted in the seventeenth cen- 
tury for preventing rapid increase in prices and wages.** Since 
this experiment has no logical connection with the early 
colonial efforts, it is deserving of separate study. The regula- 


82 H. Heaton, “The Assessment of Wages,” Economics Journal, xxiv, 228; 
and The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford, 1920), 313 ff. 
In numerous counties, however, assessments were continued down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

83 Adam Smith is corroborated in this view by such recent investigators as 
Lipson, Heckscher, and Dowdell, among others. 

84 Space limitations do not permit full documentation on the subject of 
wage regulation during Revolutionary times, but the Acts and Resolves and 
such Massachusetts newspapers as the Continenial Journal, Independent 
Chronicle, Boston Gazette, Evening Post, and Massachusetts Spy testify to the 


social sanctions behind these regulations, and the eventual collapse of these 
efforts. 
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tions were drawn up by the state legislature and by regional 
conventions, and relied for sanctions primarily upon the 
boycott and social ostracism. This later experiment marks a 
dramatic, though short-lived, chapter in the legal history of 
Massachusetis. 

Not alone from the point of view of economic regulation, 
but also from the angle of our constitutional history, the early 
colonial tendency to confer upon administrative or court 
officers broad discretionary powers in matters of wages and 
prices has unquestioned significance. In point of time these 
administrative powers were initiated prior to the external 
imposition upon the colonies of a broad administrative system 
to enforce the Acts of Trade. Students of the current expan- 
sion of administrative justice, as evidenced particularly in 
the labor sections of the defunct National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act and recent federal labor legislation, as well as fram- 
ers of public policy, might find it profitable to explore in 
operation and consequences the colonial experiments in eco- 
nomic administration, including crop restriction and mora- 
tory legislation, strikingly analogous to contemporary trends, 
as well as wage and price controls in which Massachusetts 
pioneered. 

















TRISTRAM THE TRANSCENDENT 


FREDERIC IVES CARPENTER 


I 


HE Tristram of Edwin Arlington Robinson is more 

than a fine narrative poem. Published in 1927, it looms 
already as a landmark in modern American literature, and 
also as a challenge to criticism. Perhaps the publication of 
Robinson's letters will illuminate the problem which it 
raises, but there is little likelihood that they will answer it. 
For the problem is not so much individual as national. Brief- 
ly, it is this: How could a poet morally and intellectually 
disciplined and even inhibited as Robinson was, suddenly 
write a poem describing vividly and celebrating wholeheart- 
edly one of the most passionate love stories in all literature? 
Not only that—how could he achieve with it his greatest 
triumph? Did he all at once deny the heritage of his New 
England past? Or was there some unsuspected spark hidden 
in the old puritanism, which finally flamed in him? 

Whatever the cause of Tristram, the effect was immediate 
and unquestionable. The poem at once achieved a success 
almost unparalleled in its combination of quantity with 
quality; the reading public and the professional critics united 
to praise it. What is even more unusual, the author himself 
felt it to be his masterpiece. Subsequent writers have largely 
confirmed the verdict. But since the different critics have 
interpreted it differently, even while agreeing on its great- 
ness, the history of the poem is worth reviewing. 

Before its publication, the Literary Guild chose Tristram 
for its book of the month—an unheard-of honor for a long 
narrative poem. Soon after publication, the book appeared 
on the best-seller lists, rivaling even novels in the number of 
its sales. Financially, it marked the author's first success: 
when Tristram was out, Robinson admitted, “I had a little 
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money to invest.” * And for the third time, it won him the 
Pulitzer Prize. 

The professional critics, of course, were partly responsible 
for this. The unanimity of their enthusiasm was remarkable. 
Mark Van Doren and Lucius Beebe wrote full-length articles 
in its praise.* Ben Ray Redman called it “the greatest poem 
that has yet been written in America.” * Percy Hutchinson's 
comment in the New York Times, May 8, 1927, was head- 
lined “American Poetry at its Best.” Lloyd Morris described 
it as “not only the finest of Mr. Robinson's narrative poems, 
but among the very few fine narrative poems in English.” ¢ 
The Bookman declared, editorially, in June: “Here is a book 
that your great-grandchildren will know, even if you neglect 
it;” and Herbert Gorman, in the July number, added: “One 
may be quite dogmatic in asserting that this is the finest long 
poem that has ever been produced in this country.” * Nor 
was the enthusiasm limited to America. In France, Professor 
Cestre wrote in glowing terms of this “chef d’oeuvre,” this 
“couronnement d'un effort créateur.” * And the conservative 
London Times Literary Supplement called it a masterpiece 
by “one of the most magnificent of modern American poets.’”* 
In fact, the only major exception to the enthusiasm was that 
of Conrad Aiken, who considered it “a comparative failure.”* 

But book reviewers have often been mistaken. Perhaps a 
better index to the significance of Tristram is suggested by 
the change of attitude of representative critics toward Robin- 
son following the publication of the poem. Thus, in 1923, 


1 Rollo W. Brown, Next Door to a Poet (New York, 1937), 49. 

2 Mark Van Doren, Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1927), 77-90: 
and Lucius Beebe, Edwin Arlington Robinson and the Arthurian Legend 
(Cambridge, 1927). 

3 New York Herald Tribune, “Books,” May 8, 1927, 3. 

4 The Nation, cxxtv (May 25, 1927), 586. 

5 The Bookman, txv (June, 1927), 466; ibid. (July, 1927), 555- 

® C. Cestre, in Revue Anglo-Américaine, vy (December, 1927), 97. 

7 Reviewed September 22, 1927, 640. 

8 The New Republic, 11 (May 25, 1927), 22. 
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Louis Untermeyer had written: “His language is indirect, 
but it is not that which brings his poetry to a halt at the very 
peak of greatness. It is not that he is devious in the way he 
gives himself, but that, in the sense of complete abandon to 
an emotion, he never gives himself at all.” * But later, in 
praising Tristram, Untermeyer wrote: “Robinson, as though 
reacting against the charge of Puritanism, abandoned him- 
self to a drama passionate and headlong.” *° Likewise T. K. 
Whipple modified his criticism of Robinson's “constitutional 
reserve” and “emotional chariness” with the highest praise 
of Tristram." 

Finally, Robinson himself felt that the poem contained 
his best work: “He supposed that he was up about as well in 
Tristram as anywhere.” ** And to an interviewer he expressed 
the belief that his best poetry was “somewhere” in the Ar- 
thurian poems, because “the romantic framework enabled 
me to use my idiom more freely.”** Similarly, Robinson 
spoke of Tristram as extraordinary for him, because of the 
precipitancy with which it was written: “... my largest out- 
put was 110 lines, one day when I was going strong in the 
latter part of Tristam.”™* 

This coincidence of enthusiasm on the part of the reading 
public, the critics, and the author also, is rare enough. In 
one way or another, the flame had been lit. But more remark- 
able than this general acceptance, perhaps, is the effect which 
the writing of the poem produced on the author. His letters 
have not yet been made public, but his literary executor has 
summarized their import (not, be it noted, in any specific 
discussion of Tristram). The rereading of these letters, he 


® American Poetry Since 1900 (New York, 1923), 66. 

10 Modern American Poetry (New York, 1936), 141. 

11 Spokesmen (New York, 1928), 61-63. 
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said, gave “a strong impression that E. A. had put so much 
vital force into the writing of Tristram, had worked on it 
and lived in it with such utter concentration, that his health 
never again was what it had been.” * The flame was a real 
fire, that had burned. It was not the reflected light of a long- 
ago, literary love, but a variety of authentic emotional ex- 
perience. 

But why had the spark flamed so suddenly? To many there 
seemed no connection between the Robinson of the early 
poems and the Robinson of Tristram. All at once he seemed 
to have abandoned the intellect for the emotions, to have 
abandoned morality for the precipitancy of passion, to have 
lowered (or raised) himself suddenly from the plane of 
metaphysical abstraction to the plane of flesh-and-blood real- 
ity. The majority of critics and readers alike gave themselves 
up to the enjoyment of the new love poem with a sigh of 
relief, accepting it as a gift of God, not inquiring too meticu- 
lously whence the strange gift had come. “Here,” they 
thought, “is an end to all troublesome, outworn transcen- 
dentalism.” 

But was Tristram really so simple and unmoral a poem as 
these critics thought? “There are no abstract themes in it,” 
Mark Van Doren wrote. “The elements which compose it 
have nothing of metaphysics in them; there is no Light. ... 
We have simply two people in love.’"** Would it not be more 
accurate, and more revealing of the development of modern 
thought, to say rather that Tristram implied, and as it were 
incarnated, the intellectual ideas which Robinson had for- 
merly described explicitly? Moreover, the poem did give 
certain explicit formulation and development to the most 
fundamental of these ideas. 

Second, did Tristram actually abandon the tiresome moral- 


15 Louis V. Ledoux, “Psychologist of New England,” in Saturday Review 
of Literature, xu (October 19, 1935), Number 25, 16. 
16 Mark Van Doren, Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1927), 77- 
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ity which had troubled the course of the earlier narratives? 
“The poem is singularly free of ethical implications,” ** wrote 
Lloyd Morris. And Herbert Gorman declared: “In Lance- 
lot, love was for the sake of the Light; in Tristram love is for 
itself and builds a world out of itself.”** But did not Tris- 
tram rather suggest how “love” and “the Light”—which in 
Lancelot had been divided—might achieve a certain tragic 
harmony? And are the “ethical implications” absent, or 
merely latent? 

Certainly, the subject matter and mood of Tristram are 
different from those of Robinson's other poems. These dif- 
ferences are obvious. But do they justify us in separating 
Tristram from the rest of the poems, or in saying that it lacks 
intellectual significance?*® Does not Tristram rather illus- 
trate the natural development of Robinson's literary thought, 
and therefore achieve “the completest and most characteris- 
tic expression of his genius’”?** This interpretation is not 
entirely orthodox and has never been fully developed. But 
if true, it is highly significant. And it is important, not only 
for the understanding of Robinson's poetry but for the in- 
terpretation of American literary thought as a whole. 

First, this essay will suggest the continuity of Tristram with 
the rest of Robinson's poetry, particularly with his other two 
Arthurian poems, Merlin and Lancelot. Second, it will de- 
scribe the significant differences between his Tristram and 
other versions of the history, both medieval and modern. 
Third, the ideas implicit and explicit in the poem will be 
developed in relation to the transcendentalism of Emerson, 
whom Robinson greatly admired, both as poet and as think- 


17 The Nation, cxxiv (May 25, 1927), 586. 

18 New York Evening Post, “The Literary Review,” May 7, 1927, 3. 

19 The two most recent, and most excellent, studies of Robinson's phi- 
losophy have largely neglected Tristram. See Floyd Stovall, in American 
Literature, x (March, 1938), 1-24; and David Browne in the New England 
Quarterly, x (September, 1937), 487-503. 

20 Lloyd Morris, The Nation, cxxiv (May 25, 1927), 586. 
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er.” Finally, perhaps, Tristram may emerge, not as the denial 
and refutation of the transcendental tradition in American 
literature, but rather as the most recent and one of the most 
fully realized and satisfying embodiments of it. 


II 


Merlin was published in 1917, Lancelot in 1920, and Tris- 
tram, after a longer interval, in 1927. These three narrative 
poems group themselves naturally together, not merely be- 
cause they deal with Arthurian material but because they 
deal primarily wih the problems of romantic love. And these 
three poems describe progressively three distinct but related 
types of that love. In the language of Emerson, these are: 
“Initial, Daemonic and Celestial Love.” 

Merlin deals with the “initial” type of love—that of the 
senses. In it there is no admixture of the spiritual. The de- 
scriptions of Merlin and Vivian at Broceliande contain much 
beauty—so much that one wonders at Robinson's capacity for 
imagining pure pleasure—but the beauty is cloying. Merlin 
has renounced wisdom and power for mere sensuous enjoy- 
ment. In him men see 


A pathos of a lost authority.” 


He has shaved off his beard, to regain youth, but has “gone 
down smiling to the smaller life.” In other words, his love for 
Vivian, being sensuous only, has led to nothing but dissatis- 
faction and defeat. The lovers tire of each other and eventu- 
ally part. It all comes to nothing. 

Lancelot deals with a different type of love—partly sensual, 
partly spiritual. In it there is more than caprice—compulsion 


21 See, for example, Robinson’s letter to D. G. Mason in the Yale Review 
(June, 1936), 861: “He [Emerson] really gets after me.” 

22 Collected Poems (New York, 1929), 249. Permission to quote passages 
from this volume has been kindly granted by the publishers, Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Company. 
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enters also. Fate drives the lovers on, but against their wills. 
Unlike the simple Vivian and the deluded Merlin, Lancelot 
and Guinevere do what they know to be wrong. In the in- 
troductory lines Lancelot is described as seeking to escape 
from his infatuation—“the Light” commands him away. 
But the insane vengeance of Arthur and his own inner con- 
flict force him to carry off Guinevere to his retreat at Joyous 
Gard, and there to defend her. But he knows himself fore- 
defeated: ““The Light came and I did not follow it.”** When, 
at the end, he and Guinevere discuss a second attempt at 
escape, they recognize the justice of their lot. What raises 
Lancelot above Merlin, then, is the purposefulness of the 
inner conflict—Lancelot’s love was not a mere sensuous 
escape but a true struggle of loyalties. An inner daemon drove 
him on against his conscious sense of duty. The result was 
war, psychological and actual: 


And ever the Daemonic Love 
Is the ancestor of wars 
And the parent of remorse.** 


Tristram, on the contrary, describes a love which is neither 
a sensuous escape from thought, like Merlin’s, nor a con- 
scious conflict of loyalties, like Lancelot’s. Compare the 
descriptions of Broceliande and those of Joyous Gard, and 
the difference becomes obvious. Instead of Merlin’s 


“... fruits and wines and many foods 
Of many savors, and sweet ortolans,”* 


there is, in Tristram, 


...- knowledge born of all endurance... 
Passion and comprehension beyond being .. . ** 
23 Collected Poems, 439. 
24 Emerson's Poems, Centenary Edition (Boston, 1903), 113. 
25 Collected Poems, 239. 26 Collected Poems, 675. 
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Where Merlin’s sensuous love denied “knowledge” and 
“comprehension,” Tristram’s created them. And in contrast 
to Lancelot, Tristram’s love, being all-inclusive, suffered no 
division: 
Stronger than God, 
When all was done the god of love was fate, 
Where all was love.** 


For Tristram, all was love. He had merely followed the tran- 
scendental counsel: “Give all to Love.” And significantly, it 
had been Guinevere who had brought Isolt to Joyous Gard, 
and Lancelot who had given to Tristram his island for their 
love.** The unhappy and divided lovers symbolically offered 
their unattained happiness to those who could consummate 
it. 

The events, internal and external, which motivate and 
make possible this consummation may be suggested later— 
the question here is of continuity. Whatever the causes, the 
three loves of Merlin, Lancelot, and Tristram came to three 
different but obviously related ends. Merlin’s ended in spir- 
itual defeat; Lancelot’s ended in suffering, which, however, 
promised the hope of salvation; Tristram’s ended in spiritual 
victory. 

The final lines of the three poems make clear this continu- 
ity. They describe progressive developments of the same 
theme. Thus Merlin concludes: 


Colder blew the wind 
Across the world, and on it heavier lay 
The shadow and the burden of the night; 
And there was darkness over Camelot. 


But in Lancelot, the darkness lightens, and there is hope of 
dawn: 


27 Collecied Poems, 676. 
28 Collected Poems, 676. 
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He rode on into the dark, under the stars, 

And there were no more faces. There was nothing. 
But always in the darkness he rode on, 

Alone; and in the darkness came the Light. 


But with Tristram, the dawn has come. King Howell says: 


“...When the dawn comes, my child, 
You will forget.” 


But Isolt of the white hands replies: 


“The dawn has come... 
And wisdom will come with it. If it sinks 
Away from me, and into the night again— 
Then I shall be alone, and I shall die, 
But I shall never be all alone—not now.” *° 


Not alone at the end, like Lancelot, nor shrouded in night, 
Isolt watches the sunlight: 


She watched them there till even her thoughts 
were white, 

And there was nothing alive but white birds 
flying, 

Flying, and always flying, and still flying, 

And the white sunlight flashing on the sea. 


Clearly, Robinson intended this white sunlight to be sym- 
bolic, and to contrast with the earlier darknesses. 

More subtly, but no less clearly, the three poems are con- 
trasted with regard to the theme of “peace.” The three loves 
produce three different states of mind, not only in the lovers 
but in the onlookers; for love is not only individual but social 
in its implications. Thus Merlin, it was falsely reported, 


“... wears the valiance of an ageless youth 
Crowned with a glory of eternal peace.” 


28 Collected Poems, 727. 
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But no, his peace is not real: 


Dagonet, smiling strangely, shook his head: 

“I grant your valiance of a kind of youth 

To Merlin, but your crown of peace I question; 
.--1 look not to Merlin 

For peace, when out of his peculiar tomb 

He comes again to Camelot.” 


This false peace, which Merlin foolishly sought, Lancelot at 
last finds is not for him. Rather, it is for him to suffer, in 
order that others may find: 


“Where the Light falls, death falls; a world 
has died 
For you, that a world may live. There is no peace. 
Be glad no man or woman bears for ever 
The burden of first days. There is no peace.” * 


Merlin found false peace; Lancelot found hope in change. 
But those who have lived life to the full may find peace at 
the end. Such—as King Mark mused—were Tristram and 
Isolt: 


“There was no more for them—and this is peace.” ** 


And he repeats the theme in the lines immediately following. 

Similarly, Robinson contrasts the three loves in their rela- 
tions to “time.” Merlin, seeking to find youth in light love, 
fell afoul of time: 


“I see the light, 
But I shall fall before I come to it 
For I am old. I was young yesterday. 
Time's hand that I have held away so long 
Grips hard now on my shoulder. Time has won.” ** 


3© Collected Poems, 238. 32 Collected Poems, 721. 
31 Coliected Poems, 448. 38 Collected Poems, 295. 
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But in contrast, the central theme of Tristram is the triumph 
of true love over time: 


“Why should he wish to live a thousand years? 
Whether your stars are made of love or fire, 
There is a love that wil! outshine the stars, 
There will be love when there are no more stars.” ** 


And constantly the theme is repeated: 


“It was not time 
For you or me, when we were there together. 
It was too much like always to be time.” 


Unlike Merlin and Lancelot, for whom love alone was not 
enough but seemed merely a means of escape from time, 
Tristram’s love, by filling life to the full, triumphed over 
time. The theme has philosophic implications—of which, 
more later. But whatever the exact meaning of the idea, it 
runs like a thread of unity through the Arthurian poems. 


Ill 


Robinson's Tristram, then, is not only an unusual poem 
by an individualistic poet—it also forms one of a series of 
three Arthurian narratives which describe progressive aspects 
of the idea of romantic love. But the outlines of the legend of 
Tristram were traditionally fixed. Therefore it was inevitable 
that Robinson should change the old plot and mold the old 
characters to his purpose. In general, the changes which he 
introduced into the plot are comparatively few, although 
significant; but the characters have become wholly the in- 
struments of his poetic imagination. 

Robinson's plot differs in three important aspects from the 
conventional legend. In the first place, Tristram’s passion for 
Isolt of Ireland is described as gradual, and as it were, cumu- 


34 Collected Poems, 690. 
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lative, rather than merely love at first sight. Ordinarily the 
lovers consummate their passion on the ship—they are both 
impetuous and disloyal. Robinson, by postponing the con- 
summation of their love, gives to it the dignity not only of 
maturity but also of honesty. Following as it does after Tris- 
tram’s quarrel with Mark and his exile, it ceases to be dis- 
loyal, either to liege-lord or to friend. In both these aspects 
Tristram’s love is distinguished from Lancelot’s, whose love 
for Guinevere was impetuous: 


“I saw your face, and there were no more kings,” * 


and whose love was also disloyal, because Arthur was Lance- 
lot's king and his avowed friend. 

In the second place, Robinson describes the meeting of 
Tristram and Isolt at Joyous Gard, not as a stolen tryst but 
as an unexpected encounter, managed by others. Tristram 
himself does not steal Isolt, nor does he even arrange the 
meeting. On his way from King Arthur's court, he is left by 
Lancelot at Joyous Gard, as Isolt is also left by Guinevere. 
Instruments of fate, the two guilty lovers make possible the 
happiness of the two innocent lovers, whom only an arbitrary 
authority has separated. If this device seems somewhat in- 
direct, the mechanism is not over-emphasized, and the psy- 
chological result remains satisfying. 

Finally, Robinson ends the story not with the incident of 
the white sail, the treacherous words of Isolt of Brittany, and 
the rather melodramatic death of the lovers, but with the 
sunlight musings of Isolt. From a tale of lawless passion, 
treachery, and revenge, the story has become one of a passion 
purified by suffering, of joy beyond sorrow, and of the slow 
growth of wisdom. 

But these changes of plot have been motivated by more 
subtle and significant changes in the characters of the four 


35 Collected Poems, 376. 
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chief protagonists. Tristram himself has changed in subtle 
ways. And, strikingly, Robinson has described this change as 
occurring gradually, in the very process of the tale as he tells 
it. At the beginning, just as in the old legend, Tristram is de- 
scribed as impetuous and warlike, having slain Isolt’s kins- 
man, Morhaus, in battle. But to his mind, this killing marks 
the beginning of evil: 


“When a man sues 
The fairest of all women for her love 
He does not cleave the skull first of her kinsman.” ** 


This killing also marks the beginning of wisdom for him. 
But wisdom is slow: when he discovers Andred spying upon 
him and Isolt, he beats the man violently, thus earning his 
undying hatred and sealing his own death warrant. When 
Mark appears and he is again tempted to warlike resistance, 
he pulls his sword from the scabbard, but puts it back again, 
choosing exile rather than resistance. Later he neither seeks 
to win Isolt by violence, nor, once he has found her, to keep 
her at Joyous Gard by force of arms. He has now become not 
the valiant warrior of the old tales, but “the child of 
thought.” In contrast again with Lancelot, who snatched 
away Guinevere by violence* and whose stay at Joyous Gard 
was troubled by civil war, the mature Tristram refuses to 
resort to violence, and enjoys his love freed of the fear of 
defeat and death. This non-resistant wisdom might even have 
won him final physical victory, but for Andred. From the 
valiant, violent knight of the conventional legend, the Tris- 
tram of Robinson has developed into the wise man who will 
no longer resist evil with evil. 


36 Collected Poems, 614. 

37 When he wrote Lancelot, Robinson apparently had not yet planned 
his contrasting version of Tristram, but referred contemptuously to “the 
stolen love” of Tristram and Isolt (Page 400) and later to Isolt as a dark 
temptress (Page 416) as in the old versions of the tale. 
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A similar development occurs in the character of King 
Mark. Other modern dramatists, beginning with Richard 
Wagner, had attempted to describe Mark sympathetically.” 
But none had seen in him the potentialities for good sug- 
gested by Robinson. Appearing at first as the more or less 
conventional villain of the old legend, Mark, like Tristram, 
develops, because he possesses a nature “not so base as it was 
common.” Indeed Mark may represent the reincarnation of 
the god Demos, whose dialogue with Dionysus immediately 
preceded the writing of Tristram. For Mark, like the pro- 
verbial common man, possessed the elements of goodness and 
wisdom which, if realized sooner, might have averted the 
tragedy. Near the end of the tale he is given one of the most 
profoundly moving soliloquies in it.” 

In keeping with the changed characters of Tristram and 
Mark, Isolt of Brittany also has changed—perhaps more pro- 
foundly than they. Since she both introduces and concludes 
the poem, and since it is suggested that she alone is to know 
the sunlight wisdom of the new day, her significance is obvi- 
ous. Robinson has lavished upon her his greatest gift of psy- 
chological analysis. She seems most nearly like the heroines 
of his other narratives, and therefore, perhaps, least like the 
traditional Isolts of Brittany. Her love is not selfish, but pure. 
And like all of Robinson's best characters, she gains our ad- 
miration by remaining true to her inmost nature, not seek- 
ing to win Tristram by feminine wiles or to deceive him by 
treachery. But when all is said, she still seems somewhat un- 
substantial, living in a dream world mostly: 


“...yet I must have 
My dreams if I must live, for they are mine.” ” 


38 See Maurice Halperin, Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut dans la Littéra- 
ture Anglo-Américaine au XIXe et au XXe Siécles (Paris, 1931). 

39 Collected Poems, 720-722. 

4° Collected Poems, 726. 
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She becomes most real when contrasted most sharply with 
the other Isolt. 

Superficially like the traditional heroines of the old legend, 
it is Isolt of Ireland, nevertheless, who makes the poem 
unique. Never elsewhere did Robinson so completely realize 
a character so passionate and direct. She seems foreign to the 
puritan tradition in her headlong abandon. Yet this very 
passionate Isolt of Robinson’s has gone far beyond the orig- 
inal of the Celtic legend, and even the later European tradi- 
tion. For she is no longer pagan, nor is her love merely the 
sensual love of earth: 


“It was not earth in him that burned 
Itself to death; and she that died for him 
Must have been more than earth.” ** 


Compare Robinson's heroine with Swinburne’s, and the 
radical difference becomes clear. Swinburne’s, like most of 
the Isolts of the past, is only the passionate lover, self-aban- 
doned to emotion. But Robinson's Isolt is the passionate 
lover, who also is capable of spiritual growth and wisdom: 


Till tears of vision and of understanding 
Were like a mist of wisdom in their eyes.*? 


The character of this dark Isolt suggests the reconciliation of 
passionate, physical experience with the old ideal of wisdom. 

The Merlin of Robinson's early poem had once prophesied 
concerning the means of realizing this ideal: 


“...the torch 
Of woman ... together with the light 
That Galahad found, is yet to light the world.” 


And Dagonet had repeated after him: 


41 Collected Poems, 727. 
42 Collected Poems, 675. 
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“The torch of woman 
...and the light that Galahad found 
Will some day save us all.” * 


Now this cryptic and seemingly un-puritan prophecy finds 
realization in Tristram, where the dark Isolt points to salva- 
tion through passionate love (the torch of woman), while 
Isolt of the white hands realizes the ideal of purity, which 
Galahad found. 


IV 


The contrast between Robinson's Tristram and other ver- 
sions of the legend suggests that his poem possesses definite 
ideal implications. These, moreover, are related to a philoso- 
phy of life, which may be described as transcendentalism. 
Certain passages in the poem explicitly suggest this phi- 
losophy, without ever defining it. What is the meaning of it 
all? 

In Tristram, the key word is clearly “time.” Indeed, the 
constant repetition of this word would become monotonous, 
were it not for the wide variety with which it is used. ‘““Time,” 
almost like a concrete character, takes shape and grows as the 
poem progresses, until, in the final love scenes, it emerges as 
a consciously intended and consciously expressed idea. Its 
poetic virtue, of course, lies partly in its evocative vagueness; 
but we may define it prosaically as “the routine experience 
of daily life.” The theme of the poem is the transcending of 
“time,” or the world of routine experience, by the ecstatic 
intensity of the mystical or passionate experience. 

Throughout the poem, whenever Tristram and Isolt of 
Ireland appear together, the theme of “time” introduces 
them. Thus the third canto begins: 


Lost in a gulf of time where time was lost, 


43 Collected Poems, 307 and 309. 
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and continues: 


Time was aware of them, 
And would beat soon upon his empty bell 
Release from such a fettered ecstasy 
As fate would not endure. 


The seventh canto again begins with 
Isolt alone with time, Isolt of Ireland, 
and later apostrophizes the lovers: 


But let these two that were not shadows 
Be as they were, and live—by time no more 
Divided until time for them should cease. 
They were not made for time as others were, 
And time therefore would not be long for them. . . .* 


Always Robinson describes the experience of the two 
lovers in terms of time, suggestively. But as the love scene at 


Joyous Gard develops, Tristram himself formulates the idea 
more explicitly: 


“Time is not life. For many, and many more, 
Living is mostly for a time not dying— 

But not for me. For me a few more years 

Of shows and slaughters, or the tinsel seat 

Of a small throne, would not be life. Whatever 
It is that fills life high and full, till fate 

Itself may do no more, it is not time. 

Years are not life.” ** 


Later he repeats the theme to himself.** And finally Isolt 


echoes it to affirm the final, spiritual victory of the two lovers, 
in the face of death: 
44 Collected Poems, 675. 


#5 Collected Poems, 682. 
46 Collected Poems, 693. 
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Repeatedly, and with progressive self-consciousness and 
clarity, the idea of “time” recurs. By filling their lives with 
something other than time, the lovers have escaped from 
time. They have “islanded their love” for a season in Joyous 
Gard. They have achieved spiritual victory by transcending 
time. But as the idea develops, one becomes conscious of a 
certain ambiguity in it. On the one hand the words “escape,” 
“isolation,” and “flight from time” suggest the other-worldly 
idealistic tradition, the ivory tower of romanticism, and the 
defeatist philosophy of much post-war literature. On the 
other hand, the phrases “fill life full” and “defeating time,” 
and also the whole-souled happiness of the lovers’ life at 
Joyous Gard, suggest an opposite philosophy of realization 
in this world, of immediate experience and of spiritual vic- 
tory. How, then, did Tristram “transcend” time? Did he 
conquer time or escape from it? 

The answer to the question depends partly upon the point 
of view. If one takes the position of Mark the materialist, 
agnosticism and pessimism follow: 


“How shall we measure and weigh these lives of ours? 
You said once that whatever it is that fills 

Life up, and fills it full, it is not time. 

You told my story when you said that to me, 

But what of yours? Was it enough, Tristram? 

Was it enough to fly so far away 

From time that for a season time forgot us? 

You said so once. Was it too much to say?” 


He said.* 


Whether these two that have torn life from time 
Have failed or won... 
Now it is done, it may be well for them, 


47 Collected Poems, 713. 
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“... It was enough,” 


“I do not know 
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And well for me when I have followed them. 
I do not know.” * 


Robinson himself occasionally seems to take the pessimistic 
view: death is best; the only peace is that which follows death. 
And many critics have developed this interpretation. T. K. 
Whipple calls the escape from time “...an escape, that is, 
from this world, from this life.”** And Mark Van Doren, in 
praising Mark’s soliloquy, has made it the key to Robinson's 
philosophy. Is transcendentalism, then, a philosophy of 
escape from this world, and of defeat? 

The analysis of Tristram presented earlier in this essay 
suggests the opposite conclusion. If Tristram’s “escape from 
time” had been truly “an escape from this world, from this 
life,” it would have ended in spiritual defeat, as Merlin’s 


attempted escape ended. Time cannot be conquered by >, 


cowards—only those who have passed beyond the fear of 
death can conquer it. If Tristram had fled to Joyous Gard to 
escape the vengeance of his king, as Lancelot did, and had 
taken recourse to arms, he would have failed, whether or not 
his arms had won. Nor was there anything of the Hamlet in 
this modern Tristram, “child of thought.” For in him knowl- 
edge did not inhibit action and the consummation of love. 
On the other hand, wisdom developed through experience, 
and as the crown of experience. And this wisdom was not 
other-worldly, or negative. 

“Time,” it has been said, is the key word. If Tristram had 
sought truly to escape from time, he would always have been 
at enmity with it. But this he never was. Rather, he and 
Isolt have used “time” itself in order to conquer “time.” 
From the beginning, time has been “on our side,” ** because 
the two lovers did not seek stolen love, nor did they offer 


48 Collected Poems, 722. 
49 Spokesmen, 54. 
50 Collected Poems, 618. 
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armed resistance: “Praise God for time,” Tristram ex- 
claimed: 


“Praise God for time, 
And for such hope of what may come of it 
As time like this may grant. I could be strong, 
But to be over-strong now at this hour 
Would only be destruction. The King’s ways 
Are not those of one man against another, 
And you must live, and I must live—for you.” 


These are not the words of one who seeks an escape from life 
in this world. They are rather the words of one who knows 
that there is a time for all things, and that the renunciation 
of love and of action at one time may lead to the consumma- 
tion of love and to the fullness of life at another. Tristram 
describes the achievement of the fullness of life, in this world, 
in the due course of time. 


Vv 


In American literature and thought, two philosophies of 
life have always struggled for supremacy. The more common 
of these, popularly identified as “pragmatism,” has preached 
that “time is money,” that waste of time is waste of value, 
and that daily, routine application to work offers the way 
both to worldly and to spiritual success. Economically, this is 
based on “the labor theory of value,”” and derives from the 
mechanistic assumption that one moment is as good as an- 
other. Not only is the amount of work which a man can 
accomplish measurable absolutely in terms of “man-hours,” 
but as a corollary, the amount of experience which a man 
can realize per hour is likewise limited, and measurable 
quantitatively. Work neglected is money lost; action neglect- 
ed is experience lost. “Let us then be up and doing!” 


51 Collected Poems, 618. 
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But this mechanical, “pragmatic” philosophy has never 
gone unchallenged. Even in America, and in the eighteenth 
century, the evangelists attacked it—men could achieve sal- 
vation (i.e., success) not by works, but only by grace. Op- 
posed to Franklin, Jonathan Edwards sought to convert men’s 
souls, not gradually, but suddenly. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, transcendentalism continued this opposition: Time is 
not value, because routine repetitive action is unimportant 
in comparison with new intuitions, new inventions. Nature 
is saltatory and impulsive.** Moreover, daily routine is in- 
significant in comparison with the ecstatic moment: “We 
must be very suspicious of the deceptions of the element of 
time,” wrote Emerson. “It takes a great deal of time to eat 
and sleep, or to earn a hundred dollars, and a very little time 
to entertain a hope or an insight which becomes the light 
of our life.” ** 

But this “transcendentalism” which denies the supreme 
value of “time,” has always been accused of other-world- 
liness—of seeking merely to escape from “time.” This accusa- 
tion has seemed credible, partly because of the evangelical 
and puritan origins of transcendentalism, partly because of 
certain ambiguities in the philosophy itself. Emerson some- 
times spuke as though a man’s salvation were purely a per- 
sonal affair of “self-reliance, which could have no practical 
effect on the world, and also as though it belonged to a purely 
intellectual realm beyond worldly experience. Robinson, 
primarily interested in psychological and intellectual analy- 
sis, sometimes followed him. But Robinson’s poetry did de- 
velop and clarify two “transcendental” ideas which had often 
been misunderstood. First, it proclaimed repeatedly that 
individuals who suffer defeat and death “in time,” -while 
gaining “spiritual” salvation, actually do influence the world 
about them so powerfully that their individual deaths seem 


52 Compare Emerson's essays “Experience” and “The Method of Nature.” 
53 From the essay “Experience,” Works, m1, 85. 
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unimportant. Second, Robinson’s Tristram emphasized that 
those ecstatic moments which transcend “time” by their 
intensity and power are not merely intellectual insights but 
deeply felt moments of living experience. 

Robinson, like Emerson and Thoreau before him, took 
John Brown as a historic example of transcendentalism. The 
individual who dies for a principle does not fail, even in a 
temporal sense: “I shall have more to say when I am dead.” * 
His individual death teaches men wisdom, even though too 
late to “save” his own body. Thus Mark laments that under- 
standing came to him too late to save Tristram and Isolt, who 
had almost won victory by not resisting: 


“And what might once have been if I had known 
Before—I do not know.” ** 


But Mark, though capable of understanding, was not capable 
of true wisdom: 


“... there are darknesses 
That I am never to know...” 


This wisdom remained for Isolt of Brittany, who, in her own 
way, shared the suffering and the wisdom of the other two. 
Like Zoé in Robinson's allegorical poem King Jasper, Isolt 
of Brittany becomes almost the embodiment of that prin- 
ciple of life which progressively learns wisdom through ex- 
perience. Toward the end, Zoé exclaimed: 


“Leave me, and let your poor, sick, stricken soul 
Suffer until it feels; and let it feel 

Until it sees. You will have died meanwhile, 
But who knows death?” ** 


54 Collected Poems, 490. The last line of “John Brown.” 
55 Collected Poems, 721. 
56 Collected Poems, 1482. 
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So Merlin, Lancelot, and Tristram progressively had suffered, 
felt, and seen; they had died meanwhile, but others lived who 
had learned wisdom from them, and on whom the sunlight 
shone. 

But what of the individuals who had died? What was their 
compensation for self-sacrifice? Was it merely that they had 
followed “the moral law?” Was it merely that they had en- 
joyed the satisfaction of an ecstatic moment of insight? Was it 
merely that, not resisting, they had “given all to love”? The 
Emersonian language had been mostly negative. Most of 
Robinson's other poems had even described wisdom as di- 
vorced from positive realization in this life. But Tristram 
for the first time described the ecstatic moment as a period of 
such intense experience that its quality was worth more than 
the quantity of a lifetime of daily experiences: 


“Now listen, while I say this: 
My life to me is not a little thing; 
It is a fearful and a lovely thing; 
Only my love is more.” ** 


The question in Tristram is not one of self-sacrifice or the 
denial of life in this world for “salvation” in the next, but 
rather of realization of values in this world. Tristram “‘tran- 
scends” the old mechanical philosophy that one moment of 
experience is worth as much as another, but Tristram does 
not deny the philosophy of experience. In this one poem, 
Robinson realized, for the first and perhaps the only time, 
the positive implications which had lain implicit in the tran- 
scendental philosophy from the beginning. Transcending 
“time,” Tristram gained wisdom without sacrificing the full- 
ness of life in this world. 


517 Collected Poems, 685. 











EPITAPHS FROM DOWN EAST 
JOSEPH W. HENDREN 


NQUESTIONABLY, the most picturesque and inter- 

esting American gravestones are the old Puritan ones 
of the seventeenth century. More of these are still standing 
among the aged burying grounds of New England than is 
generally supposed, and despite centuries of weather, many 
are still in a good state of preservation. As a class, these mon- 
uments are richer in ornamental carving and symbolic de- 
sign than the stones of any later period, for they were cut 
in an age when the tombstone represented an intensely 
vital medium of artistic expression. Most common among 
the varied symbols to be found on these shouldered, dark- 
hued stones are the cherubs’ heads and the death’s heads; 
and of these the death's heads, with their powerful sug- 
gestion of mortal frailty, are the more impressive. Grotesque 
as such figures must often seem to modern eyes, there is un- 
deniably a sober and compelling fascination about them, 
so remote are they from current feelings and conceptions, 
so mysterious in their intimacy with death. Nowhere did 
the soul of the Puritan speak with more eloquence and con- 
viction. 

The eighteenth century brought an end to this early 
chapter of American mortuary art. Its middle decades mark 
a time of transition in tombstone iconography. Puritanism, 
as a great movement, had become senescent. Meanwhile the 
New Englanders had established a home for themselves and 
were reaping the rewards of their forefathers’ toil. In many 
localities worldly prosperity came to flourish as the green bay 
tree. The changed spirit of the times is reflected on the 
gravestones in the personal portraiture which began to re- 
place the skulls and hour-glasses. The old symbols of the 
seventeenth century had been carved not only to honor the 
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dead but to point an urgent moral to the living—especially 
to the unlettered. To win home in his long struggle for sal- 
vation, the Puritan needed every true power of suggestion, 
and what stronger agents of admonition than the gravestones 
themselves? But now the old attitude had relaxed. It may 
be that advancing literacy, together with an altered religious 
ideal and a changing literary taste, helped to usher in the 
fashion of verbal epitaphs during the latter decades of the 
eighteenth century. Instead of skeletons and scythes, the 
churchyard wanderer was now likely to see on fresh monu- 
ments lines-such as these, harder in their incontrovertible 
truth than the stones upon which they were cut: 


Stranger, behold as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I; 

As I am now, so you will be, 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


The new fashion gathered headway slowly, but by the 
turn of the century, the tide was running strong, and early 
in the eighteen hundreds the verse epitaph became solidly 
established as a customary form of memorial tribute. Some 
of the more innocuous symbols and designs lingered on, to 
be sure--many have never been wholly abandoned to this day. 
We can find in almost any cemetery such figures as the urn, 
the willow tree, clasped hands, the dove in flight, and the 
like. But never since Puritan times have such carvings risen 
above a merely decorative importance; they have become 
pictorial adjuncts to the language on the stone. Verses are 
the nineteenth-century contribution to mortuary art. For 
roughly a hundred years their vogue, only recently fallen 
into desuetude, extended not over New England alone, but 
in lesser degree all over the eastern United States. The 
fashion fairly marks out the second main period in American 
gravestone history. 

This does not imply that verses during this period held 
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complete dominion, or anything like it, over the expression 
of memorial sentiment. Regional idiosyncracy is a strong 
force to reckon with in any popular art or practice. Just as 
traditional folk-songs develop variants in different localities, 
so does the language of the tombstone tend to become locally 
idiomorphic. In eastern Maine I have visited graveyards 
wherein easily three out of four stones are inscribed with 
verses. On the other hand, many cemeteries can be found in 
other parts of the country (including regions of New Eng- 
land) where poetic inscriptions on nineteenth-century stones 
are actually scarce, their function being served by favorite 
symbolic designs, or by prose formulas, or perhaps by nothing 
at all. It is in general true, however, that verse epitaphs 
characterize the nineteenth-century gravestones as nothing 
else does, especially through the northeastern states. 

Unlike the Puritan carvings, the later gravestone poetry 
has not yet inspired a book in its honor. The following dis- 
cussion is concerned with epitaphs collected in a small and 
rather remote locality among the sea islands in the vicinity 
of Mt. Desert, Maine,’ a maritime region for better or worse 
still unmodernized, where a vanishing population still ekes 
out a precarious livelihood fishing for lobster, cod, and hake, 
in the North Atlantic Ocean. Though visited in 1556 by 
Andrew Trevitt, and well explored by Champlain in 1604, 
the little archipelago was not really settled until near the 
close of the eighteenth century—rather late as dates go in 
New England. There is not a surviving gravestone in the 
region, as far as the writer knows, that was set up earlier 
than 1833. Accordingly, the collection belongs to the second 
(or nineteenth-century) period, and is a remarkably homo- 
geneous one. 
~~ Specifically, on Swan's Island, Long Island, Gott's Island, and Placentia. 
Swan's Island is the largest and by far the most populous member of the 
group, and the bulk of the inscriptions (including all those whose locations 


are not specifically mentioned in the text) have been garnered from its 
burial grounds. 
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Some philosopher once asserted that a man can acquire a 
sounder understanding of womankind from marrying one 
woman than from social acquaintance with several hundred. 
If the implied principle is valid, these few island inscriptions 
should have some exemplary value, for they were got by a 
pretty thorough ransacking, and are indeed fairly representa- 
tive of the northeastern United States, though they do have 
some interesting peculiarities of their own. 

One such quality is the strong coloring of maritime tradi- 
tion, not visible, of course, among inland graveyards. These 
people from the beginning have made their living on the 
sea, usually as fishermen, more rarely as officers or sailors 
aboard deep-water vessels. Occasional cenotaphs among 
the islands bear witness to the disasters of seafaring life. 
The following beautiful memorial stands near the village of 
Frenchboro, on Long Island—one of the most isolated com- 
munities along the Atlantic coast: 


Sacred to the memory of Captain John Walls, who was lost on 
board the schooner Henry Clay of Tremont in the great gale of 
September 4, 1851 at Prince Edward Island, ae. 25 years. Also 
Edward P. son of Israel B. and Nancy P. Lunt lost in the same 
vessel, ae. 16 ycars. 


No village bell shall toll for them 
Its mournful, solemn dirge; 

The winds shall chant a requiem 
For them beneath the surge. 


Another great gale in the stormy autumn of 1851 is 
responsible for the following lines from a monument near 
Atlantic, on Swan's Island: 


Joshua S. Trask, lost in Bay of Chaleur in the gale of October 3, 
1851, ae. 44. 
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Farewell my wife and children all, 
From you a father Christ doth call; 
Mourn not for me, it is in vain 

To call me to your sight again. 


The inscription below explains another sort of tragedy 
which must have happened more than once among these sea- 
going people: 


In memory of the beautiful Rosezilla, wife of John S. Staples 
and daughter of Captain John and Maria Staples, who died 
with the diphtheria at Swan’s Island May 8, 1863, while her 
husband was at sea, ae. 18 yrs. 6 ms. 22 ds. 


Can it be, dear wife, that we must part? 
Thou wast the joy of my fond heart; 
When leaving for the foaming main 

I thought we soon should meet again. 


Farewell! dear Rose, farewell! 
Though now our tears unbidden flow, 
We hope at last with thee to dwell 
Beyond the reach of pain and woe. 


Some of these cenotaphs are not supplied with verses; 
others have added to their simple records some appropriate 
image in low relief. Over the inscription of one venturesome 
lad, for example, is an accurately cut figure of the small sail- 
boat in which he perished in June of 1881. Nor did death on 
the ocean always involve the separation of families: 


Lost at sea January, 1867, Simeon S. Reed, ae. 27 years, son of 
Jacob S. and Sally Reed. Also his wife, Emily Rich, ae. 25 years, 
and their daughter Alice ae. 14 months. 


Among the settlers on these particular islands, adherence 
to the Protestant religion was originally a qualification for 
legal possession of land. To this day the inhabitants have 
continued solidly Protestant, in a characteristically tacit 
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way, neither more nor less pious than New England country 
folk in general. Here, as on the mainland, the majority of 
epitaphs express religious sentiments. But what a changed 
religion compared to that revealed on the old shouldered 
stones! And what a different God from the austere, judicial 
deity of Puritan days! God has assumed the character of 
benefactor, become a charitably disposed being, sympathetic 
and compassionate. The tombstones speak confidently of 
His boundless mercy, the heavenly felicity of the departed, 
and faith in eventual reunion safe from the grinding toil and 
agony of mortal life. The following specimens are thor- 
oughly typical in their religious conceptions; typical also 
in their form: a quatrain (or pair of quatrains) in four-stress 
lines. 


(Reuben B. Joyce, d. July Dearest brother, thou hast left us 
21, 1883, ae. 16) Gone to join the Holy Band; 
Where we one day hope to meet 
thee 
In that happy, happy land. 


(Lucretia Lane, d. Jan. 2, O, Cretia dear, it grieves my 
1862, ae. 18) heart 
To think that we so soon should 
part, 
But when my cares of life are o’er 
We'll meet again to part no more. 


Sleep on, dear wife, and take thy 
rest, 

The Saviour knows what is the 
best; 

Although ‘tis hard to stand my 
lot, 

Sleep on, for thou art not forgot. 


“The principal intention of epitaphs,” wrote Samuel 
Johnson, “is to perpetuate the example of virtue, that the 
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tomb of a good man may supply the want of his presence, 
and veneration for his memory produce the same effect as 
the observation of his life."” This would also have been the 
notion of the early colonists, but the nineteenth-century 
verses are not expressly concerned with public morality; 
they incline to be personal and introspective; sentiment has 
replaced admonition. The following handsome epitaph is 
rather an exception to the rule: 


(Mary E. Stanley, d. at Sweet is the sleep our sister takes 


Long Island Feb. 26, Till in Christ Jesus she awakes; 
1880, ae. 16) Then will her happy soul rejoice 
To hear the blessed Saviour’s 
voice. 


O let us think of what she said 
And all the kind advice she gave, 
And let us do it now she’s dead 
And sleeping in her lonely grave. 


One more example, unusually rich in its verse rhythm, is 
from the tombstone of Betsy Smith, who died at Swan's 
Island, December 31, 1891, aged fifty-nine: 


They are not lost to us, the loved and cherished, 
Whom God has called His purpose to fulfill; 
Naught of their love and sympathy hath perished, 
And oft unseen they hover round us still. 


We yearn for the dear faces seen no more, 

Oh no! Not lost to us, the dear departed; 

They wait for us upon the other shore, 

They have but gone before; the ties are stronger 
That bind us to that brighter world so fair, 

A few brief years or days of earth life longer 
And we shall meet again our loved ones there. 


Such is the life and soul of three out of every four island 
inscriptions. Collectively they give the impression that ortho- 
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dox Christian dogma has been virtually a matter of habit, 
of unquestioned acceptance, to the ordinary islander of the 
past century. Of course some doubters and disbelievers must 
lie beneath even the most sanctimonious epitaphs, so that 
wishful thinking, natural or superstitious veneration, doubt- 
less accounts for some of these pious asseverations. But with 
all discounts made, the testimony of the stones is still clear: 
the meaning of life and death to the ordinary islander was 
summarized in Protestant doctrine. Such a conclusion is 
easily corroborated by observation of life on the islands 
today. The older inhabitants have lived to see an appreciable 
falling away in religious devotion, yet in spite of this fact, 
a disbeliever is still (barring the younger generation) a rarity. 

Sea island religion in Maine is hardly a public matter. 
It belongs to honest, uneducated, neighborly rural life. 
Quiet, personal, perhaps a little reticent, it craves no orgi- 
astic celebration. When intoxication is desired, a good grade 
of whiskey is commonly thought adequate for the purpose. 
Religion is, for most of these people, like birth, death, and 
reproduction, a part of the natural order of things. They 
came by it honestly enough, as they did their mother-tongue 
and their love of seafaring careers. For them no flaming zeal, 
no sawdust trail: their beliefs are in the structure of their 
minds, not for display, but to justify existence, to rely upon 
in suffering and tribulation. 

The normal expectation of life was considerably shorter 
several generations ago than nowadays, and (except on the 
frontier) probably nowhere shorter than on the islands Down 
East, with the implacable ocean an ever-present threat to 
mortal safety. Many of the inscriptions already quoted honor 
the deaths of young persons. In these graveyards, nearly half 
the occupants were buried before the age of thirty. The 
isolation of the islands must have been a strong contributing 
factor, for there were many weeks in the year when some 
of the communities were entirely beyond the reach of medi- 
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cal assistance. Infant mortality, of course, ran high. But 
deaths ashore were likewise common, as the records show, 
during childhood, youth, and the early years of maturity. 
The man who lived to a ripe old age was apt to be in for a 
very funereal time of it. Jacob S. Reed, of Swan’s Island, 
before his death in 1888 at the age of eighty-four, had out- 
lived two wives, two sons, four daughters, and three grand- 
children. 

A familiar sight is the graves of several young children, 
side by side in the family plot. The loss of a child or two, of 
course, was expected in the rearing of a large family. One 
sees here the immemorial picture of family history, mostly 
forgotten by educated city-dwellers of the present genera- 
tion: the married couple bringing child after child into the 
world willy-nilly as long as the wife was still able or alive. 
The unfortunate woman who bore children only with mortal 
difficulty was an Iphigeneia, walking forward willingly or 
unwillingly to sacrifice her life in the interest of a fair wind. 
A strong man might, and not infrequently did, wear out two 
or three such women in the course of one lusty lifetime, 
though three-time widows, too, are not a rarity. Husband 
and wife, shoulder-companions, replenished the earth in 
obedience to the inscrutable purpose, the will of God— 
the God of those prolific Israelites after whom they named 
their Joshuas and Elishas, Sarahs and Abigails. 

One is not surprised to find that epitaphs for children 
or young persons are noticeably different in attitude from 
those composed for the aged grandparent who sinks white- 
haired to his grave, full of honors and years. Notice the fol- 
lowing: 


(John Sprague, d. Feb. 24, | Call not back the dear departed, 
1885, ae. 63) Anchored safe where storms are 
o'er; 
On the borderland we left him 
Soon to meet and part no more. 
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(Sarah Morey, d. Jan. 31, She has left us; yet why mourn 

1889, ae. 91) When the aged Christian dies! 
Rather let our thoughts be born 
To her home beyond the skies. 


These stanzas are innocent of pathos. They convey the feel- 
ing that death was hardly an unwelcome guest either to his 
victim or to the survivors. Compare with them the next in- 
scription, to Ethel Maude Ash, died November 25, 1890, 
aged four: 


Another little lamb has gone 
To dwell with Him who gave; 
Another little darling babe 
Is sheltered in the grave. 


The pure, if simple, beauty of the next quatrain is im- 
pressive. The flowers mentioned are, of course, the wild 
flowers that grow in profusion on Gott’s Island, in the bury- 
ing ground as elsewhere. The writer has never seen the 
epitaph duplicated; no doubt it was composed by a native 
of the region. 


(Sarah M., wife of Lewis R. She sleeps beneath her native 


Martin, died October 15, earth 
1878, aged 36) Near the home that gave her 
birth; 
Her youthful feet trod flowers 
that bloom 


In beauty o’er her early tomb. 


It is one thing to read that epitaph from a printed page, quite 
another to discover it standing among wild flowers now 
seldom trod by anyone, on the grassy hillside of abandoned 
and forsaken Gott’s Island. An immense loneliness surrounds 
the deserted harbor village. One notices the steady, effortless 
movement of the sea wind, the ever-swaying grass-tops, the 
faint thunder of surf far off among the rocks, but nothing 
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else seems alive. The spectral houses are as dead as the gen- 
erations that lived and died within them. Amid the seeming 
unreality of this dreamlike village, ghostly beings have a 
way of hovering perilously close to the imagination of the 


solitary sojourner. 


Relatively speaking, children’s inscriptions have the great- 
est liveliness and variety. It is clear that cheir composers have 
often sought diligently for some image appropriate to the 
intimate, fanciful theme of childhood. 


(Edith B. Lunt, d. at Long 
Island Aug. 21, 1877, ae. 


9) 


(Albert, d. June, 1848, ae. 1 
yr. 6 ms. Lois A., d. Mar. 
1854. ae. 1 yr. 6 ms. Chil- 
dren of J. and Abigail 
Standley of Swan’s Island) 


(Our baby, Son of Charles 
E. and Clara M. Sprague, 
d. Apr. 14, 1872, ae. 1 yr. 
4 ms. & 5 ds.) 


(Alfred J. Sprague, d. Aug. 
26, 1876, ae. 3) 


(Charles H. Barbour, d. 
July 26, 1860, ae. 18 ms.) 


I'm a little angel now, 

A diadem is on my brow; 

A golden harp is in my hand, 

Among the heavenly choir I 
stand. 


We loved these tender little ones 

And would have wished their 
stay; 

But let our Father’s will be done, 

They shine in endless day. 


Darling baby, gentle one! 
Precious gift that God has given, 
May thy life, but just begun, 

Be an endless life in heaven. 


Rest, little one, a mother’s tears 
may fall, 

But not for worlds would she her 
child recall. 


To him who reigns above 
We gave the darling child; 
Safe in his arms of love 
From all life tempests wild. 
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The two epitaphs next in order are favorites for the young. 
They may be seen repeated in many parts of the country. 


(Amanda S., wife of Capt. 
John Walls & daughter of 
Israel and Nasy Lunt, d. 
at Long Island 1851, ae. 
17) 


(Maria Reed, d. at Swan’s 
Island Mar. 29, 1861, ae. 
16) 


She’s gone, she’s gone, the cher- 
ished one; 

Her toils are o’er, the victory’s 
won; 

Just in the morning of her day, 

When hope was bright, she 
passed away. 


One we love has left our number, 

For the dark and silent tomb, 

Closed her eyes in deathly slum- 
ber, 

Faded in her early bloom. 


Most island epitaphs, we have seen, are religious. But 
metrical expression is not invariably the rule. Among the 
stones are a sizable smattering of lines quoted or misquoted 
from Holy Writ. Most of the existing prose inscriptions are 


of this sort. 


(Gilman Staples, d. Mar. 
3, 1912, ac. 80) 


(Hannah, wife of Samuel 
M. Gott, d. at Gott’s 


Island 1899) 


(John E., son of John and 
Hattie E. Scott, d. Mar. 
13, 1891, ae. 1 mo. 17 ds.) 


Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. 


Her children arise up and call 
her blessed. 


Suffer little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. 


When one considers what a wealth of appropriate and elo- 
quent King James passages were available, the wonder is 
that scriptural quotations were not more popular. They 
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became so toward the turn of the century, as the verse fashion 
began to lose its hold. 

Grief is the implicit burden of almost every epitaph in 
these cemeteries, no matter how consolatory the theme. The 
writer has never found a trace of humor or of whimsicality. 
Grief, however, is not invariably associated with religious 
consolation. Among the minority not concerned with reli- 
gious subjects, a high proportion deal directly with death 
and sorrow alone. A few such have already been quoted. In 
death was sometimes seen a great, if paradoxical, safety; a 
safety not expressly connected with theology—possibly not 
connected with it at all. 


(Moses Bridges, d. June 6, No pain, no grief, no anxious fear 


1873, ae. 83) Can reach the peaceful sleeper 
here. 

(Lois S. Sprague, d. Jan. 8, | Dear Mother, thou art gone to 

1883, ae. 64) rest, 


Thy toils and cares are o'er; 

And sorrow, pain, and suffering 
now 

Shall ne’er distress thee more. 


(Catherine Joyce, d. Jan. Our mother sleeps death’s dream- 
17, 1886, ae. 83) less sleep, 
Her calm and placid brow 
Clouds not amid the tears we 
weep, 
She heeds no anguish now. 


(Capt. Levi Torrey, d. Oct. ‘Tis past, the conflict’s o’er, the 
17, 1857, ae. 41) suffering victim's fled, 
He suffers here no more, my 
much loved friend is dead; 
Weep not, my friends, for me, but 
give your sorrows o'er, 
Nor thus in ceaseless sighs my 
early loss deplore. 
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Most epitaphs seek to mitigate the shock of bereavement 
by some simple act of faith or reasoning, but this is not 
always so. Some of these expressions show no signs either of 
mystical comfort or of intellectual resistance. They “resemble 
sorrow only, as the mist resembles the rain.’” More is meant 
than meets the eye in the short line above the grave of Lu- 
cinda, wife of Captain Enoch N. Moore, who died July 4, 
1859, aged seventeen: 


She made home happy. 


The old funeral elegy used to revel in descriptions of 
mournful landscape, decay, night, illness, deathbed scenes, 
and the like, for apparently little purpose, as Draper says, 
besides the emotional reflex.* Here is an uncommon inscrip- 
tion which catches remarkably well the manner of those once 
popular funeral elegies: 


Solemn the scene when loved ones die, 
When dearest friends are called to rest; 
So mildly beams the closing eye, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast; 
So fades a summer's cloud away, 

So sinks a gale when storms are o'er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


Simple bereavement is the theme of the following: 


(Mary E., wife of C. H. We miss thee from our home, 
Joyce, d. Jan. 15, 1902, dear, 
ae. 55) We miss thee from thy place, 


A shadow o’er our life is cast, 
We miss the sunshine of thy face. 


2 John W. Draper, The Funeral Elegy and English Romanticism (New 
York, 1921), 255-261. 
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We miss thy kind and willing 
hand, 

Thy fond and earnest care, 

Our home is dark without thee, 

We miss thee everywhere. 


This specimen is unusual in its emphasis upon funereal 
detail: 


(Captain Orlando Trask, father, thy gentle voice is 
d. Sept. 4, 1903, ae. 67) hushed, 
Thy warm true heart is still, 
And on thy pale and peaceful face 
Is resting death’s cold chill. 
Thy hands are clasped upon thy 
breast, 
We have kissed thy marble brow, 
And in our acheing hearts we 
know 
We have no father now. 


(Granville W. Rice, d. Yes, we know that thou art gone, 
Jan. 15, 1897, ae. 20) Thy form no more we see; 
And oh how sad we are at home 
As we remember thee. 


The writer has found splendid eulogistic eloquence in 
prose epitaphs on stones of this period in Virginia, but has 
almost never encountered the theme in rural Maine. Here 


is possibly the closest approach to it—surely mild for an 
encomium: 


(Lucretia Smith of Swan’s Lo! Where the silent marble 
Island, d. Aug. 25, 1887, weeps 
ae. ig) A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps; 
A heart within whose sacred cell 
The peaceful virtues loved to 
dwell. 
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The most conspicuous, and in some ways the most interest- 
ing, class of epitaphs in the country is that curious set of 
favorite formulas which reappear in identical form in almost 
any nineteenth century graveyard east of the Mississippi— 
and probably west of it too. One or two of these have already 
been quoted. Here are two others among the most ubiquitous 
in New England: 


(Rev. Benj. F. Stinson of A precious one from us has gone, 

Swan's Island, d. Nov. ig, A voice we loved is stilled; 

1887, ae. 75) A place is vacant in our home 
Which never can be filled. 


God in His wisdom has recalled 

The boon His love had given, 

And though the body moulders 
here 

The soul is safe in heaven. 


(Betsey Smith of Swan’s Jesus can make a dying bed 
Island, d. Dec. 10, 1868, Feel soft as downy pillows are, 


ae. 80) While on his breast I lean my 
head 
And breathe my life out sweetly 
there. 


This stanza, by the way, comes from a hymn by Isaac Watts. 

The widespread occurrence of some of these formulas 
makes it almost certain that there was some sort of generic 
origin for them in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. Their amazing currency could hardly have come 
about without some form of artificial dispersion. So far, 
however, aside from the last-cited epitaph, the writer's quest 
for such a source has been unsuccessful. From some main- 
land stonecutters he did hear of a stylebook, published long 
ago for commercial purposes by the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany. This book, full of sample epitaphs, they said, had once 
been distributed to stonecutters all over the East, and was 
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undoubtedly the root-explanation of the whole problem. 
But an application to the Vermont Marble Company pro- 
duced nothing more tangible than some vague recollection 
that such a book had once existed. Somewhere, in the attic 
of some former back-country stonecutter, or in the forgotten 
archives of some well-seasoned historical society, a copy will 
probably be found. He who digs it up will make the find of 
the century on the subject of epitaphs in verse. 








FIVE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA IN ITS 
EARLY DAYS 


ROBERT WATERSTON LORD 
(Continued from the June Number) 
II 


HE sight of Mount Shasta as it suddenly came into view 

at the summit of Siskue Mountain was one ever to be 
remembered. Its high white cone stood out in bold relief as 
if close at hand, while in reality it was quite twenty miles 
away. On arrival at Shasta Flats, I quickly found a satisfactory 
market for my flour and bacon. After a few days’ stop I start- 
ed back for another load. 

In the meantime, however, an event had occurred which 
determined my further connection with the packing of pro- 
visions into the mines of California. That event was the 
murder of an acquaintance of mine who like myself had 
been engaged in packing provisions from the upper Willa- 
mette Valley into the new mines. He, with only one assistant, 
had come over the same road through Rogue River Valley 
about one week later than I. Two Umpqua Indians had 
joined them near Rogue River Ferry, and asked to be allowed 
to accompany them as far as the Klamath River, offering in 
turn to assist them in the care of their horses and in other 
work along the road. These two Indians were really Rogue 
River Indians, as was afterwards ascertained. The packer, 
whose name was Scott, travelled up Rogue River Valley 
safely as far as Willow Springs, which was at that time con- 
sidered a good camping place. At night the horses were pick- 
eted around the camp, and their packs were piled up against 
a large log in front of the small tent which the two white 
men occupied. As usual the two packers divided the night, 
one watching the first part of the night, and the other the 
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last part. On this occasion Scott was on guard till twelve 
o'clock while his companion slept within the tent. The two 
Indians were supposed to be asleep upon the ground out- 
side. After twelve o'clock the two white men changed guard 
and Scott turned in. He evidently went to sleep with his 
loaded rifle beside him inside the tent. About two o'clock 
in the morning, his partner, who was sitting on the log in 
front of the camp and had probably been dozing, was sud- 
denly startled by the report of a gun near at hand. At first 
he did not realize what it was or where it came from. He at 
once ran to the tent and shook Scott by the feet in order to 
awaken him. Getting no response from him, he passed his 
hand up to his head and discovered that he was dead, his face 
and head being covered with blood. Without stopping for 
further investigation but believing it had been caused by the 
treachery of the two Indians, he ran to the horses, and cut- 
ting the lariat of one of them he mounted him without sad- 
dle or bridle but with the turn of the rope about his nose, 
and started him on the run towards Rogue River Ferry, 
which was about fifteen miles back down the valley. As he 
was well acquainted with the trail, he arrived there before 
daybreak and luckily found a party of about thirty men who 
had camped there the night before on their way to the mines. 
They were quickly routed out, and willingly started on their 
saddle horses for Willow Springs, where the tragedy had 
occurred. 

On arrival at this camping place about seven in the morn- 
ing, they found the tent, horses, and all the belongings of 
the two packers had disappeared, except a large pile of loose 
flour, against the log. Beneath this flour, they found the body 
of Scott, the flour having been emptied from the sacks and 
the sacks taken away with the rest of the plunder. This relief 
party, being made up chiefly of experienced frontier men, 
at once took up the trail of the stolen horses. After following 
it about one hour across the dividing ridge, into an adjoin- 
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ing wooded valley, they discovered smoke rising from among 
the trees a short distance ahead. The party was then spread 
out and arranged so as to encircle the locality of the smoke 
as much as possible with the agreement to close in the circle 
at once, and each see that none of the Indians escaped. They 
fully accomplished their purpose, for they reported that 
after the close of the attack they found twenty-two dead 
Indians. The horses and what remained of the stolen prop- 
erty was all recovered. It was found afterward that the two 
Umpqua Indians, whom Scott and his companion had al- 
lowed to accompany them, were really Rogue River spies; 
that after having shot Scott with his own gun, and having no 
other weapon with which to attack his companion, who had 
a loaded rifle in his hand, they were joined by pre-arrange- 
ment by other Rogue River Indians who at once proceeded 
to plunder the camp and to drive the horses to a spot where 
they supposed they would not be so soon followed. 

This event of the killing of Scott, and the subsequent 
slaughter of his assassins made the risk of travelling through 
Rogue River Valley alone rather too risky a matter to sleep 
soundly upon. Though I had been fully satisfied with the 
packing scheme as a financial venture, when it came to the 
risk of having my scalp taken, I stopped my pack train at the 
crossing of the Klamath River. I then returned to Shasta 
Flats, and ranched my horses for the season. I located a min- 
ing claim near at hand and purchased mining tools. In a few 
days I was a full-fledged gold-miner. The location of my min- 
ing claim was not a fortunate one. The size of it was one 
hundred feet square on the surface of the ground. It aver- 
aged about eighteen inches deep of what was known as pay 
dirt, but it could only be worked by having sufficient water 
brought to it by ditches from a small stream near at hand. 
The soil itself, which contained the gold, was somewhat 
clayey, and the sub-strata was a solid bed of clay. After a few 
days of vigorous exercise, rocking the cradle, my supply of 
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water became so thick and muddy that the water which was 
put in at the top of the cradle was almost as thick as that 
which came out at the bottom of the machine and carried 
the gold along with it. I therefore decided to wait for a better 
supply of water before attempting to further develop my 
surface mining claim. 

In the meantime I had bought another claim nearer the 
water supply, but unlike the first claim it had its deposit of 
gold confined to a narrow and deep channel. Although the 
dimensions of the claim was like the first one, one hundred 
feet square, the whole deposit of gold was confined to this 
channel of about ten feet in width and one hundred feet in 
length. 

This claim, with an abundance of water and with hired 
help, was mined out and washed in a few weeks’ time, and 
proved quite a satisfactory investment. By this time, the 
entire available water supply at Shasta Flats had nearly failed, 
and there was no prospect of a renewal before the fall or 
winter rains again filled the streams. So in July I started out 
from my camp for the purpose of prospecting for other dig- 
gings. 

Among other propositions I was asked to join a party of 
ten, that had heard of a rich discovery of gold on what is 
now known as Illinois River, but was then known as Smith 
River. We started out on horseback with only ten days’ sup- 
ply of provisions and arrived at Smith River on the evening 
of the second day. One night's stop, and an investigation of 
the situation decided our entire party to start back next 
morning to the Shasta Flats mines. Our trip to Smith River 
had been uneventful, but the return was fated to be of an- 
other kind. It did not come to a close till ten or twelve days 
afterwards, and was filled with more exciting events than 
we had anticipated. We started on our return early in the 
morning and proposed to reach Shasta Flats, about fifty miles 
distant, by hard riding, that night. The first thing of note 
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that occurred on our return journey, I was specially con- 
nected with, from being the advance member of the party. 
We were following a single bridle trail through the woods, 
and had perhaps covered about fifteen miles of our way, when 
I overtook a pair of wild steers, which had evidently gone 
astray from a larger number which were being driven to the 
mines for slaughter. These two cattle ran ahead of me upon 
the trail and had gone in that way, perhaps, about half a 
mile, when both suddenly jumped aside and ran into the 
woods to my right, acting as though they were greatly fright- 
ened. There was nothing in sight for them to be frightened 
at, so far as I could see. But a moment afterwards, when I 
got to the point where they broke away from the trail, the 
cause was evident. A large brown bear stood upright by the 
side of a pine tree, close to the trail. The tree had prevented 
my seeing her before. I owned a rifle which I had that morn- 
ing loaned to one of our party, who was in the rear, so I was 
without firearms of any kind except a small revolver, which 
would have been harmless so far as Mrs. Bear was concerned. 
The only thing that I could do was to call to the man in the 
rear to bring up my gun. I think that my voice had a more 
moving effect upon the beast than the gun would have had. 
At all events, she was down on all fours at once, and when 
the guns, with the rest of the party, came to hand, she had 
disappeared among the thick brush. We did not see her again 
till she came in sight on the opposite hillside, running for 
dear life, and now accompanied by two small cubs. Then 
there was a big fusilade, but no indication of dead bears after 
it. The mother and family disappeared over the top of the 
ridge at a lively gait. 

It was only a few miles further on, and nearly opposite 
Rogue River Ferry, that the next occasion for excitement 
occurred. Here we were met on the trail by a sergeant of 
the United States Cavalry, who informed us that two com- 
panies of cavalry, on their way from Vancouver, Oregon, to 
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Sacramento, California, had been attacked that morning by 
Rogue River Indians, at what is known as Rogue River Can- 
yon. Although the Indians had been defeated and for the 
time scattered, several of the cavalry troop had been killed 
and others wounded. Among the killed was Captain Stuart, 
who had been a fellow passenger with me on my trip from 
San Francisco to Oregon the year before. This sergeant’s 
object on the trail was to secure recruits enough for the com- 
mander of the Cavalry to feel able to rout and drive the 
Indians from that part of the country. Our whole party at 
once agreed to join the Cavalry, provided they would furnish 
us with provisions while we remained with them. They 
agreed, so we went on and arrived at their camp further up 
the valley, about one o'clock p.m. 

We found the two companies of United States dragoons 
were in the command of Captain Phil. Kearney, who after- 
wards as a major general was killed at the battle of Chantilly. 
At that time he was a fine-looking officer, but had lost one 
arm in our war with Mexico. Captain Stuart and the other 
dead had already been buried when we arrived at camp. They 
had been buried inside the inclosure of tents, in order to 
conceal evidence of their burial from the Indians. We, with 
about fifty other volunteers, who afterwards joined the troops, 
were assigned camping ground near at hand and were sup- 
plied with provisions and arms. For ten days we skirmished 
the surrounding country with and under the direction of the 
U. S. troops. The volunteers were organized by themselves 
under their own officers. Various Indian villages in Rogue 
River Valley were broken up and driven off. None but bucks 
were intentionally killed, and but few of them, for they gen- 
erally kept out of sight in swamps and in thick woods where 
the horsemen could not follow them. Two or three times, 
however, they gathered on the outskirts of swamps, but were 
soon routed and fled. While the Indians probably met with 
considerable loss from the rifles of the white men, the troops 
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and volunteers received but little injury, because the Indians 
were equipped chiefly with bows and arrows and only a few 
poor guns. 

Rather a laughable incident occurred one evening when 
the volunteers brought in their prisoners, when we were at 
camp with the troops. One of the miners, called by his com- 
panions “Dancing Dan,” returned with an Indian captive 
supposed to be a young buck seated behind him on his horse’s 
back. His Indian proved to be a buxom young squaw. He 
was guyed unmercifully for his mistake by the whole camp. 
While we were in camp we were detailed to certain duties, 
and for two or three days I, with others, was given the task 
of smoking and drying beef. 

After ten days no Indians could be found. Although Major 
Kearney with his troops remained several days longer at this 
camp, I, in company with one other of the volunteers, a 
stranger to me, decided to start for Shasta Flats. The morning 
of the eleventh day we started with fresh horses at three 
o'clock in the morning, and at twelve noon we were on the 
summit of Siskue Mountain. During the slow climb of two 
hours up this mountain, we were in more danger from an 
Indian attack than during the ten days while we were with 
the troops. We arrived at Shasta, however, at eight o'clock 
that evening safe and sound. 

On my return to Shasta Flats I learned that in my absence 
there had been trouble from Indians there, and that in a raid 
made by them upon the neighboring corrals, they had stolen 
and driven off a large number of horses and mules belonging 
to the miners. Bands were at once formed and started on the 
trail in pursuit. A part of the Indians were overtaken and 
killed, and horses which they had with them were recovered. 
My horses, which I had sent out to be corralled, escaped being 
stolen. I was informed by one of the party, who appropriated 
and rode for the chase my bay American mare, which I had 
used for my saddle horse when I came into the mines, that 
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she proved to be the fastest horse of the lot. This horse I 
obtained from an Indian by exchange when I was in camp 
in the upper Willamette Valley. One morning very early, 
when my helper and I were preparing breakfast, two Indians 
rode into camp. One of them was mounted on a fine-looking 
bay American mare. After looking over our band of horses, 
the Indian proposed to exchange the mare for a big grey 
Indian pony which I owned. This mare I afterwards sold at 
Shasta Flats, and in the first horse races that were held in 
Shasta she proved to be the winning horse. 

During this summer of 1851 there was comparatively little 
mining done at Shasta Flats, for want of water. I worked in 
my claim whenever I had water enough to run my sluices, 
but on account of delays and heavy expense in paying for 
help and for the use of the water, I found I was not much 
more in funds in September than I was in April. 

In the meantime I had become acquainted and associated 
with a party of nearby campers, who before going to Cali- 
fornia had been engaged in lead mining near Dubuque, Iowa. 
All of them were agreeable associates and reliable men. They 
decided in September, as the water supply had entirely failed, 
to return to the mines which they had left in the previous 
spring, near Clear Creek, California. There were five in their 
party and they persuaded me to join them. They each owned 
horses, packing, and camp equipment enough for their own 
wants. I sold my mine, mining tools, and what horses I did 
not need, retaining only two. About the middle of September 
our party started for Clear Creek, California, at the head of 
the Sacramento Valley, at a point near Shasta City. After a 
very hot and uncomfortable trip of three days and a half, 
most of the way over the coast range of mountains, we arrived 
at a point on what was then known as Whiskey Creek, about 
fifteen miles north of Shasta City. Here we learned that min- 
ing in the bed of the creek had been good during the dry 
season. After prospecting a while and locating what we 
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thought was a favorable part of the stream for mining claims, 
we camped upon a neighboring terrace, and commenced 
work by building a dam across the stream and turning the 
water into a canal. This took us only a few days. We found 
the channel and bed of the creek was nearly all a smooth 
ledge, with very few pockets or deposits of gravel and stone. 
These deposits we quickly worked out, getting a few coarse 
nuggets but not enough to further encourage extending our 
work. We were here about two weeks and were engaged in 
mining during all that time. 

On account of the depredations of the Indians, we kept 
guard over our horses at night and picketed them close 
around our camp. We took turns, and two of our number 
stood guard from dark till twelve o'clock at night, two others 
from that time till morning. One bright moonlight night, 
I with one other of our party had been on guard until mid- 
night. We had just spread our blankets on the ground in 
front of the campfire while I was arranging the blankets 
about me. There suddenly appeared in the moonlight upon 
the hillside within twenty feet of us what I at first mistook 
for a loose horse but which proved on closer inspection to be 
a large grizzly bear. He was walking very leisurely down the 
hill toward the creek, which was about one hundred feet 
distant in the valley below. He was evidently not seeking 
trouble, but his chief care seemed to be to go quietly on his 
way. He very quickly disappeared over the bank. Although 
I had a rifle by my side, I did not venture to shoot at him, 
but simply called out to the others who were awake to look 
at the grizzly. Two only of the others were awake and saw 
him as he disappeared toward the creek, but neither of them 
had presence of mind enough to shoot before he disappeared. 
The whole camp, however, were quickly awake, each one 
exclaiming what he would have done if he had had a chance, 
so it seemed very fortunate for Mr. Bear that most of the 
camp were sound asleep. After having examined the tracks 
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across the sandy trail, where he had crossed it, and all being 
satisfied that they were really the fresh imprints of a bear, 
they armed themselves with every available weapon and cau- 
tiously ventured in a body to make further investigations, 
not daring at any time to go far from camp, or far from each 
other. While holding a council of war just beyond the camp, 
there suddenly appeared slowly coming toward us on the 
trail above, something which the most of our party decided 
was what we were looking for. Several guns were leveled at 
the approaching object, but the more cool headed among our 
party advised making sure of the kind of game before shoot- 
ing. It proved fortunate they did so, for in a moment, instead 
of the big head and snout of a grizzly, the long head and ears 
of a stray mule were clearly discernible. This mule was quick- 
ly caught and the next morning was claimed by his owner, 
who was camped on the creek a few miles above us. The bear 
probably followed the stream, to a thicket of wild cherries a 
short distance below us, where the next day we saw evidence 
of his having feasted. 

From Whiskey Creek, with a party of six others, I went 
south about twenty miles to Clear Creek, to a point nine 
miles south of Shasta City, and about four miles from the 
outlet of Clear Creek into the Sacramento River. Here we 
stopped and prospected for gold and found very satisfactory 
prospects in a locality about one mile north of Clear Creek. 
It was known then by the euphonious name of Jack-ass Flats, 
taking its name from the fact that in early mining days those 
peaceful animals had made their grazing ground there. Here 
our party divided, four remaining in one company and camp- 
ing about a quarter of a mile from my partner and myself. 
We secured claims upon a ravine already partly worked, 
known then as Bulloin [sic] Gulch. This ravine was named on 
account of the coarse gold taken from it when first mined. 

We built a log cabin with a canvas roof and canvas gables, 
and located ourselves for the winter. Our cabin was built of 
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logs about five feet high on the sides, and the crevices were 
chinked with moss. The door and chimney were at one end, 
while our bunks were across the other end. There was a good 
supply of fuel near at hand, and a good spring of water with- 
in a short distance, so that with a good stock of flour and 
bacon, tea, coffee, butter, and sugar, and an occasional treat 
of jack rabbit or mountain quail, we did not have any reason 
to complain of hunger. Then too, we could occasionally 
replenish our larder with fresh beef from Shasta City. I mined 
here through the winter and early spring, meeting with fair 
success. Part of the time I lived entirely alone, when my part- 
ner had gone to Cottonwood Creek, prospecting for better 
diggings of which he had heard. As he did not find them, he 
returned to me in the spring and remained until summer. 
Then he left for more northern mines, where we had been 
the previous season. I never saw or heard from him again. 
His name was John Sherman, and his home residence was 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

After my partner went north, I bought a cabin nearer to 
the others of our party and moved into it as sole occupant and 
owner of both cabin and the mining claim, which I had in 
the meantime located and opened. I found my mining claim 
very good and satisfactory so long as the spring water lasted. 
I employed men to work them. I brought in water from a 
creek, which was about two miles off, so that when it rained 
the ditch afforded water enough to employ a dozen men in 
ground sluicing the surface earth. It required considerable 
time to remove the surface and get down to the pay dirt. This 
was about eighteen inches deep, with ten or fifteen feet on 
top of it. After having worked a number of days in pouring 
rains, I felt fully repaid on seeing the result of the final wash- 
up through the sluice or sometimes in the old-fashioned gold 
cradle. But there were many days when the only gold that 
showed up were a few coarse nuggets, picked from the dirt 
of dry diggings while preparing them for washing in wet 
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weather. While working alone one hot summer afternoon, I 
struck my pick into the bank and was rewarded by a nugget 
of solid gold, one and one quarter pounds in weight, falling 
at my feet. The same afternoon I took from this place smaller 
pieces, several ounces in weight. My four lowa friends went 
home that summer well satisfied, and with a good pile to 
carry with them. The names of the Iowa friends were James 
Bowie, Robert Scott, and two brothers, Hiram and Hezekiah 
Young. 

I mined in this locality at intervals more than two years. 
Part of the time, I was in Sonora, Shaw’s Flats, Stockton, and 
several other places in California. I did not return to Oregon 
again after engaging in mining. In the spring of 1853 I 
formed a partnership with a neighboring miner whom I had 
not been acquainted with till one evening he brought over 
to me from his camp, which was not far off, a very nice dish 
of roasted bear meat, which he had himself cooked. The 
pleasant acquaintance made through this introduction lasted 
till I parted with him, at our mining cabin, on the north fork 
of Trinity River on the morning that I left the mines, in 
March, 1855, and started for home. 

Before going to Trinity River, I had visited my brother 
William at Stockton and Sonora, several times. On one of 
my visits to Sonora, I also took a tramp among the mines of 
that section. Twice I invested in mining claims, which I soon 
after sold out, because they were not satisfactory. At one place 
about eight miles south of Sonora, where there was a small 
mining village, and my claim near at hand, I boarded at the 
most convenient place that I could find. It was an open, 
canvas-covered frame house, of perhaps twenty by forty feet, 
with kitchen in the back and dining room in the front, but 
there was no division. Overhead it was open up to the roof, 
except for sundry poles across the beams that served for roosts 
for a flock of hens and chickens, which occupied them every 
night. The dining table was directly beneath. The family 
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and boarders, though not favored with table-cloth or napkins, 
were regularly favored by contributions from the brood over- 
head, particularly at supper, when the hens were home for 
the night. I was used to almost every kind of fare, but my 
stop here was made as brief as possible. My landlady was 
from the green isles of Old Ireland. 

Through the summer of 1852, while waiting for water for 
mining, I remained with my brother William at Sonora the 
larger part of the season. During my stay with him, a great 
fire occurred by which Sonora was almost entirely destroyed 
and the building, which was both his store and his dwelling 
house, was burned, together with almost the entire contents. 
The lease of the land upon which it had stood was about to 
expire and it was essential that a renewal of the lease should 
be obtained at once. The owner of the land was quite sick 
with the smallpox, and of course was not a very desirable 
person to make a call upon. Yet it was necessary that the man 
should be personally interviewed, in order to make satisfac- 
tory terms with him. I, foolishly perhaps, undertook to do it, 
and waited in his presence until the subject was settled and 
he had signed the lease. Fortunately I escaped any bad results. 

While waiting at Sonora, I speculated somewhat in mer- 
chandise of various kinds, particularly in paints and oils 
which I ordered from San Francisco. These I wholesaled with 
as little delay and cost of storage as possible, with some profit. 
In the fall of that year, 1853, while still waiting for water, I 
ascertained that machinists were wanted at the machine shops 
of J. Birdsell, at Stockton. I therefore went there and engaged 
a satisfactory situation in that shop as a journeyman machin- 
ist. While there I boarded at the Magnolia House, which 
was near at hand. I was very well kept, although nearly all 
the servants were Chinamen. The whole number employed 
at the machine shop was not over fifteen. The chief work 
done was light repairing and the building of small steam en- 
gines. My connection with Mr. Birdsell and the shop was 
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very pleasant. Before leaving there I was promoted to the 
office of superintendent, with so satisfactory pay that I would 
have remained there if I had not been obliged to go back to 
my mines in order to realize a return for what I had outlayed 
qn them or meet with heavy loss. 

An incident occurred outside of the shop while I was in 
Stockton which shows the condition of things at that time. 
It happened one evening when four of us, men from the 
shop, were returning together from across the river to our 
boarding house. We had been to an oyster saloon for an oyster 
stew on the other side of the river. After having had our 
oysters, we started home. On reaching the bridge, we heard 
somebody on the other side, singing and shouting in rather 
profane language. No notice was taken of this by any of our 
party. One of our party had taken a handful of oyster shells 
as he passed out of the oyster house, and they afterwards 
became a very efficient factor in a way not anticipated. Near 
the middle of the bridge we came upon two fellows who had 
been the cause of all the noise and shouting that we had 
heard, and who were fighting drunk. We had not seen them 
before, nor at that time did we know who they were. One of 
them was a very large man and in his shirt sleeves. He was 
somewhat in advance of the other, and as I was a little ahead 
of our party, we two met first. 

Before I had any idea of his purpose, he shouted out to me, 
“You said I was a liar!” and threw himself with his whole 
weight against me. He did not strike nor seem to intend to 
injure me by this action but simply to throw me down. He 
certainly accomplished his purpose, for I found myself flat 
on my back with him on top of me. At this point the oyster 
shells did their part in the fracas, for as soon as I fell, one of 
our party who held the oyster shells jumped upon the back 
of this big fellow, and reaching over his head, most effectively 
jabbed them into his face and eyes. His attention was quickly 
diverted from me, and I managed to crawl out from under. 
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When I rose, I found one of our men trying to cope with the 
second ruffian (or gambler, as they proved to be). This one 
showed himself to be much more vicious and dangerous than 
my assailant, who had already left the field of battle on the 
run, minus hat and shirt. When I came to my friend’s assist- 
ance this second fellow was flourishng both a pistol and a 
dirk knife, and had already cut a deep gash across my friend's 
forehead. Together, however, we caught his arms and held 
him so he could do no further damage. We took both the 
revolver and the knife from him, and threw them over the 
bridge railing into the river. Then we threw him after them. 
Happily for him, he struck on the soft mud, it being at that 
time low tide. He also landed partly on a log and broke his 
shoulder blade. We notified a policeman of his whereabouts 
and went home, but within a few days he had the cheek to 
send a messenger to us asking for his knife and pistol. We 
sent word to him that he could find them in the river. 
Another incident in connection with the Birdsell machine 
shop proved somewhat interesting to me. In the settlement 
for my season’s work at this establishment, I accepted in part 
payment, for the balance due me, a six-months note of about 
one thousand dollars, which had been paid to Birdsell by a 
mill-owner and lumberman, who was then located on the 
Stanislaus River about fifteen miles north of Stockton toward 
Sacramento City. This note was due in June, 1853, and hav- 
ing been indorsed over to me, I held it until it was due. To 
do that, I improved the opportunity, while on my way by 
stage coach from the northern mines by way of Sacramento to 
Stockton, to stop off at the crossing of the Stanislaus River 
to collect this note. There were at that time two trips daily, 
one in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon. I took 
the morning stage from Sacramento and arrived at the Stanis- 
laus River at about 10:30 a.m. From there I walked about 
one mile to the mill of the man from whom the note was 
due. I received my payment wholly in gold, and started back 
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at 1:30 p.m. to intercept the afternoon stage coach to Stock- 
ton. On arriving at the road, which ran through a wild and 
entirely unsettled country, it appeared from the tracks that 
the stage had already passed, and that my only resource was 
to foot it to Stockton. I therefore started along in that direc- 
tion, having a distance of fourteen miles to travel, with little 
hope of reaching my destination that evening. Beside the 
loneliness of the trip, I was somewhat cumbered bodily, and 
worried in mind on account of the amount of gold in my 
possession. 

After about two hours’ travelling, there came to my ears 
from a distance in advance, the sounds of bellowing cattle, 
and the shouting and oaths of their drivers. Soon, among the 
dense growth through which I was travelling, a large drove 
of Mexican cattle came in sight. My chief object being to 
avoid them as much as possible, I turned off from the road 
into the woods to get out of their way. In doing so, I found 
that they also were scattered through the woods, and in 
dodging about to escape them, they seemed to be as much 
afraid of me as I was of them. This brought about a sort of 
stampede of the whole drove. In the meantime some of the 
drivers had come in sight and at once seemed to place the 
whole cause of the trouble upon me. They were all mounted 
and appeared to be all heavily armed. Certainly they were 
with their tongues, for they at once discharged a broadside 
of blasphemy at me, and at the same time some of them shook 
their revolvers in my face. I could not understand just what 
they said, but I understood enough to know that if one of 
them, who was in charge of the crowd, had not appeared at 
this juncture, I would have been roughly handled, and per- 
haps left there for food for the buzzards. Happily for me, 
this man, who was in charge of the crowd of about a dozen 
Mexican rancheros, seemed to take in the situation, and I 
was allowed to go safely on my way. After walking about 
six miles further that afternoon, I came to a more open and 
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thinly settled country, and in sight of a settler’s ranch, locat- 
ed at a short distance from the highway. Here, in quite an 
exhausted condition, I applied for accommodations for the 
night, and was kindly provided with both bed and board. 
During my stay, however, the mosquitoes swarmed about 
the premises in such numbers that I gladly welcomed the ar- 
rival of the stage for Stockton the next morning, where I 
arrived in due season, with a whole skin and nearly a whole 
purse. 

After the failure of a water supply sufficient for mining, 
through the winter and spring of 1854, in company with 
other miners from Clear Creek diggings, I made a prospect- 
ing trip of a few weeks to Pitt River. Although it had been 
reported that rich surface mines had been discovered there, 
our party did not find sufficient inducement to remain, and 
we returned again to Clear Creek. It was upon this trip that 
I had the first opportunity to witness a novel sight of Indians 
feeding upon clover and eating it like cattle from the surface 
of the ground. The young clover was at that time about six 
inches high and was very tender and sweet. As we came in 
sight of an Indian village on the second morning of our trip, 
we discovered nearly the whole of their number, both old 
and young, very busy feeding upon the grass of the neigh- 
boring hillside. They were upon their hands and knees, 
crawling over the surface and cramming the clover into their 
mouths with their hands. Some of the squaws had tall wicker 
baskets which they were filling to carry to their camps, for 
a home supply. We found afterwards on visiting their wig- 
wams, quite a stock of clover, gathered for the use of the 
camp. One effect of their diet was very manifest in their in- 
creased corporosity, from the bulk of the grass with which 
they had stuffed themselves. For meat diet these Indians were 
simply delighted with the opportunity offered to obtain 
heads or even the entrails of cattle which were slaughtered 
for beef to supply the mining markets. The principal supply 
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of food of these Digger Indians consisted of roots, which were 
dug with pointed sticks by the squaws in moist ground. 

As with other tribes of Indians, they have certain fixed 
habits and customs to which they conform. Their manner of 
disposing of their dead, and their mode of mourning is very 
peculiar. Their dead are wrapped in such blankets and cloth- 
ing as they may have owned. Then, with all other possessions 
to which they have had a claim during life placed as close 
around them as possible, they are left in a sitting position in 
the fork of a tree sufficiently high from the ground to be in- 
accessible to dogs or wild animals. I have often seen them 
fastened in the forks of trees, surrounded by all sorts of camp 
refuse and also with their bows and quivers and sometimes 
with a worthless old gun. When Indians have been buried 
in the ground, I have seen dead dogs of which the deceased 
has probably been an owner, hanging from branches over the 
graves. In mourning, their customs really manifest more 
sincerity than that of more civilized people. One mode of 
mourning is to cover the entire top of the head, after the 
hair has been cut close, with a coating of pitch and allow it 
to remain until it wears off. Another way of showing their 
grief is to cut a piece of the flesh from the dead body of the 
deceased and after having burnt it to a cinder and mixed it 
with pitch or grease, to plaster it upon their cheeks and let 
it remain till it wears off. 

After my return from our unsuccessful prospecting trip 
to Pitt River in the spring of 1854, I started, in company 
with my mining friend whose acquaintance I had made a 
short time before, through his kindly present of bear meat, 
on a prospecting trip to the North Trinity River. This river 
is located in the extreme northern part of California. Our 
trip there was in search of satisfactory gold diggings for the 
summer. We each took two horses with supplies and pro- 
visions enough for a trip of two months. We made the jour- 
ney easily, and on the whole found it quite enjoyable. Our 
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first stop for any length of time was at the main branch of 
the Trinity River, on the northern bank of which we were 
glad to find a ranch owned by two brothers from New Hamp- 
shire, named Douglass. They, with their wives and families 
of two daughters each, had been located at this point about 
one year. One of the brothers had come directly from the east 
and had taken up a government claim of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, intending to make it his future home. 
The other brother was a Methodist minister, who for a num- 
ber of years had lived in Alabama, and had married his wife 
there. He had more recently come to California and joined 
his brother. Although comfortably situated, with a fair two- 
story frame house and suitable out-buildings, they had not 
got fairly settled at housekeeping when we came to board 
with them. It had been their intention to make more com- 
plete arrangements for the accommodation of travelers, as 
their ranch was on the direct road from Shasta to Weaver- 
ville, at the crossing of the Trinity River, across which stream 
they proposed to establish a ferry. We boarded with them 
nearly one month, and prospected for mining in that vicinity, 
but did not find sufficient inducement. We concluded, there- 
fore, to go still further north and into what we supposed was 
a still unprospected country of the North Trinity. 

So, on the morning of June 20, we packed our horses and 
started further north towards what was then called “the north 
fork of the north fork of the Trinity River.” We first trav- 
elled by Indian trails along the main river, camping the first 
night at the junction of the north fork with the main stream. 
The next day we fell in with a company of eight miners who, 
like ourselves, were pushing into the wilderness in search of 
better diggings. As they were headed in the same direction 
and were likely to prospect in about the same section, we 
joined company with them. That day we went about ten miles 
up the north branch of the stream, and went into camp on its 
banks that evening. The next day we prospected and found 
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gold in the bed of the stream in good paying quantities, as 
we thought; so we joined forces in a company of ten, for the 
purpose of damming and turning the stream into a wooden 
flume, which we were to build from plank, to be sawed by 
ourselves with whip saws, operated in the old-fashioned way, 
by placing a log on a high enough open platform, with one 
man above and one man below. With the expenditure of a 
good deal of elbow power, they could succeed in forcing the 
saw from end to end of the log in a straight line, each time 
making a plank two inches thick, about a foot wide and ten 
feet long. Our new companions being fully equipped with 
saws and tools, lumber enough for our proposed flume was 
ready after a few days. The dam also having been successfully 
completed, within one week the water was turned into the 
flume and the bed of the creek was sufficiently dry to be 
worked without difficulty. On digging up the bed of the 
channel, we found spots where the gold was in paying quan- 
tities, but for the greater part of the distance there was not 
enough to satisfy us to try further in the bed of the stream. So 
five of the party decided to strike out in search of brighter 
prospects, still farther north, and they parted company with 
us, after we had been there about ten days. 

The day after they left, my Clear Creek partner and an- 
other of our company struck rich placer diggings in a dry 
ravine which emptied into our creek about one mile north 
from the spot where we were then camped. After a visit to 
this ravine by the whole remaining five of our party, we 
decided to build a cabin at the junction of the ravine with 
the creek, and to locate our claims for the diggings and also 
for a supply of water with which to work them. The next 
day was the 2d of July, 1854, and my Clear Creek partner 
and I started for Shasta for a supply of provisions sufficient 
for what we were likely to need for the next three or four 
months. By hard driving, we were loaded up and were ready 
to leave Shasta on the evening of July 3. We camped about 
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ten miles out on our return trip that night. The 4th of July 
we celebrated by the hardest and hottest tramp I ever took, 
walking all day in the broiling sun over the Trinity Moun- 
tains and driving our pack-horses ahead of us. We arrived 
back in camp all right that evening. We were pleased to find 
that the rest of our company had made good progress with 
the new camp during our absence. We landed our loads of 
provisions on that spot, hoping in a few days to be under 
cover of a roof, with something more comfortable and per- 
haps safer than the ground to lie upon. 

The “safety” part reminds me that only a few evenings 
before, I came very near having an unwelcome bedfellow 
for the night. It came about in this way. Our whole party had 
been sleeping on their blankets spread on the most level spots 
of ground, near our common campfire. Each was in the habit 
of arranging his blankets and going to bed about dark. This 
evening I had waited until dusk before I was ready to retire 
for the night. At first I thought my blankets were well enough 
as they were, and that I would sleep in them without further 
arrangement, but concluded on the whole to smooth them 
down in a little better condition. I raised the top ones in 
order to shake them out, and as I did so, a large rattlesnake 
started from underneath them for healthier quarters. As he 
could not find cover close at hand, I found a club in time to 
give him rest that he did not anticipate. Only a few nights 
before, I had shot with my revolver a coyote wolf that was 
trying to steal some of our provisions within ten feet of my 
bed, and within a few days I had just escaped the sting of a 
tarantula upon my bare arm, while digging in the bed of 
the creek. These occurrences suggested that a comfortable 
bunk a few feet from the ground and under cover of a roof 
would offer a more satisfactory resting place than a nearer 
contact with Mother Earth. 

Camp and mining arrangements having soon been com- 
pleted, we had about one fourth of a mile to walk back and 
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forth from our cabin to our mining claims. After about one 
week, the oldest member of our party, George Sherman, of 
Syracuse, New York, finding the walk rather tiresome (he 
being between sixty or seventy years of age) decided to camp 
by himself on the hillside opposite our claim and he built a 
lean-to camp. The roots of a large upturned tree formed one 
of the walls of it. He lived comfortably in it as long as I re- 
mained with the party. In March, 1855, I sold out to the 
others and left for the east. 

These mines were easily worked. The gold was coarse and 
in places exposed to view, in crevices of the ledge where it 
had been lodged by water. In one place I creviced with my 
sheath knife and in less than half an hour took out more than 
four ounces of gold. Our company usually washed the dirt 
through a sluice trough throughout the entire week, and at 
the end of the week cleaned the sluice [and] weighed and 
divided the gold, so that each partner was supposed to be at 
all times the possessor of an equal amount of gold. I contin- 
ued to work with these partners on the Trinity River placer 
mines through the fall and winter of 1854, until March, 1855. 
Then I learned through an express messenger that Adams & 
Company, in whose banking house at both Shasta and Stock- 
ton I had at that time deposits of gold, had failed, and that 
their banking houses and all other assets had been attached 
by their creditors and were then in the possession of the offi- 
cers of the law. I concluded, therefore, to at once look after 
my interests in the matter. I sold all my mining claims and 
other holdings on the Trinity River to my partners. As soon 
as I could do so, I started alone on horseback to Shasta. On 
my arrival there, I found the banking house of Adams & 
Company and all of their property was in charge of the sher- 
iff, and there appeared to be no probability of an immediate 
settlement of their affairs. I was confidentially informed, how- 
ever, by one of the former clerks of Adams & Company (who 
was a native of Boston, Massachusetts) and with whom I had 
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been acquainted since I first came to Northern California, 
that the former employees of Adams & Company had already 
made arrangement to associate themselves into a new express 
company, to be called the United States Express Company. 
This former clerk and friend agreed to act for me as my 
agent and promised me that if I would go to San Francisco 
and wait ten days or two weeks, he thought that he could 
arrange that my Shasta City deposit could be delivered to me 
there by the new United States Express Company. As this 
proposition seemed at that time to be the most encouraging 
one, I left Shasta City and first went to Stockton, where I 
learned from my brother William that on the night of the 
failure of Adams & Company a party of supposed employees 
of Adams & Company had come from San Francisco in a 
steamboat, raided the Stockton banking house, and carried 
away everything in the shape of valuables, including the de- 
posits of private depositors. So far as I could ascertain, there 
seemed to be little or no prospect of redress or of recovering 
my deposits there. This I felt was an outright robbery and a 
sad loss, the more particularly so, because in this deposit I 
had had several large specimens of gold, which I had myself 
taken from the mines. Among others was one piece of solid 
gold which weighed one pound and a quarter. I received, in 
about two weeks, a letter from my Shasta friend, informing 
me that if I would present my Shasta certificate of deposit, 
at the office of the United States Express Company at San 
Francisco, I would receive from them my Shasta deposit 
entire. I immediately went to San Francisco and did receive 
from the United States Express Company the package entire, 
and with the wax seal unbroken. 

Having at this time been in California about one month 
over the five years which I had from the start fixed as the 
limit of my stay, I decided at once to engage passage to New 
York via steamer route through Nicaragua. I left San Fran- 
cisco on the steamer Falcon on the first of April and arrived 
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in Kennebunk about the first of May, 1855. The trip home 
was of little interest. On the Pacific side, our steamer landed 
its passengers at San Juan Del Sur, Nicaragua, Central Amer- 
ica, a small settlement with a small but open harbor. From 
there they were carried by saddle horses and mules to Virgin 
Bay, Lake Nicaragua, arriving there at about eight p.m. the 
same evening, the distance being twelve miles. At Virgin Bay 
there were no buildings, or any accommodations for the 
night, except a long row of rough hammocks, made of ox 
hides fastened to stakes driven into the ground and wholly 
without shelter or covering of any kind. For the use of one 
of these, I paid fifty cents for the night. I slept soundly until 
morning. In the morning the only supply of provisions to be 
obtained was from baskets of the natives who brought around 
roast chickens and sandwiches. At 8 o'clock next morning 
we were taken aboard the lake steamer in small boats, started 
across the lake, and down the San Juan River. During the 
next night the trip down the river to Greytown was almost 
entirely through unsettled country of dense forests, among 
the trees of which we often saw parrots and occasionally a 
monkey. We arrived safely at Greytown after a trip of about 
24 hours, and found our steamer there waiting for us. From 
Greytown to New York, the trip was quite pleasant but un- 
eventful. The only matter of note which I now recall was 
that I had for my stateroom companion, Joseph E. Johnston, 
who not long afterwards was a noted general of the Confed- 
erate army. Our relations with each other, however, were 
quite social, and so far as 1 now remember no political discus- 
sions intervened to break our friendly connection. 

After a few days spent visiting friends in New York and in 
Boston, I arrived safely home, where I found everything 
practically little changed from when I left, five years and 
six months before that time. 

Kennebunk, Maine, 
January 1, 1919. 
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HE division of land in York County into the present 

twenty-eight towns has been a long and slow process, 
from the earliest settlements about 1623 to the latest town 
partitionment in 1915. After being retarded by insecurity 
and the danger of Indian attacks, chiefly in the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century, the organization of the entire 
area into towns was completed by the end of the Revolution, 
subsequent changes having come through subdivision. There 
have been four types of establishment, roughly chronologi- 
cal: grants under the Council for New England, grants by 
the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, purchase from the 
Indians, and subdivision of existing towns. Some of the 
present towns are the result of more than one of these proc- 
esses. 

By the land ownership law of England, the source of all 
land titles, whether in England itself or in newly acquired 
property, was the Crown. This law was not regularly applied 
in Maine except for the earliest settlements. James I in 1606 
chartered the North and South Virginia Companies as col- 
onizing agencies and in 1620 gave a new charter, the “Great 
Patent,” expanding the realm of control of the Northern 
Company. Known henceforth as the Council for New Eng- 
land, in 1622 it gave a patent to one of its leading members, 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, of an old Somersetshire family, and 
to Captain John Mason. This patent extended from the Mer- 
rimack to the Sagadahoc (now the Kennebec); the area was 
called the Province of Maine. In 1629 they divided their 
holding, Mason naming his portion, south and west of the 
Piscataqua, New Hampshire; Gorges in 1635 named his, 
north and east of that river, New Somersetshire. In 1639 
Gorges received for his possessions a royal charter, again 
calling the area the Province of Maine. 
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Thus, nominally, the whole county (and a good deal 
more) was originally owned by Gorges; but his control of the 
larger part of it was lost or abandoned before the processes 
of settlement, establishment of towns, and naming them 
began. This is not unusual in view of the general confusing 
duplication and overlapping of charters and their tendency 
to lapse or require renewal. All the southern towns of the 
county, Kittery, Eliot, York, Wells, the Kennebunks, and 
part of the Berwicks, were formed from land held, when the 
forming began, by Gorges or his heirs. 

Kittery, in the extreme southern tip, called the oldest town 
in Maine, was incorporated in 1647. Settlement, however, 
had been begun by fishermen as early as 1623, when the 
area along the east side of the Salmon Falls River was called 
from its Indian name, the Plantation of Piscataqua, or one 
of several spelling variants. The name Kittery was apparently 
first applied, as early as 1638, to the neighborhood of the 
Shapleigh estate, in the western part of the present town of 
Eliot, opposite Dover Neck.* It is derived from Kittery Court, 
an estate in the parish of Kingswear, near Dartmouth, in 
Devonshire, which was owned by the family of Captain Fran- 
cis Champernowne, a close relative of Gorges and the Shap- 
leighs, and most distinguished of Kittery’s early settlers. 
Champernowne’s house in Maine was in what is now Kittery 
Point, in the southern part of the town. The name is appar- 
ently an accidental corruption of the name of the Vittery 
family, still extant in Devon, earlier owners of the estate.’ 

Although Kittery originally included nearly a hundred 
square miles, it now occupies little more than a tenth of that 
area, chiefly because much of it has been whittled off and 
made into other towns. A large portion to the north, first 
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1 Maine Province and Court Records, C. T. Libby, editor (Portland, 
1928), 1, 148 and note. 

2 “Probable Origin of the Name of Kittery,” Portsmouth Times, December 
7, 1916, Page 2, and personal letter from A. L. Hine-Haycock, Esq., present 
owner of Kittery Court in England. 
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called by the Indian name Newichawannock, was set apart 
in 1673 as the Precinct of Berwick, named for Berwick, Scot- 
land, whence one James Warren migrated to South Berwick 
as early as 1652, or for the border town of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
England. In 1713 Berwick was incorporated as a town, some 
bordering land having been added earlier by purchase from 
the Indians. In 1831 the northerly part was separately in- 
corporated as North Berwick. The southern district, settled 
at what was Quamphegan Landing on the Salmon Falls 
River, was distinguished in 1673 as the Parish of Unity and 
incorporated in 1814 as South Berwick. The portion of Kit- 
tery which for some time had been called the Upper Parish, 
was in 1810 made the separate town of Eliot, and named for 
the family of Robert Eliot, merchant, of Great Island, or 
Newcastle, who in the seventeenth century had acquired con- 
siderable land there. 

The district to the east and north of Kittery was called 
Agamenticus (there are various spellings of this Indian 
name), which is taken to mean “snowshoe,” from the shape 
of the lake that gives rise to the Agamenticus River. A patent 
of 12,000 acres (nearly nineteen square miles) on the west 
side of that river was in 1631 secured by Ferdinando Gorges 
for his grandson and namesake. A second patent of the same 
size on the east bank was granted to Colonel Walter Norton 
and eleven others. In 1632 the settlement on the river was 
called Bristol, for the Gloucestershire city, near which Gorges 
acquired an estate by marriage and spent his last years, and 
where several citizens were interested in land speculation in 
his grants. As there was already another settlement by that 
name on the Piscataqua, however, the name Accomenticus, 
or some variant, was chiefly used for the village, as records 
of 1636 to 1640 show. In 1641 a borough charter was granted, 
with the name Agamenticus. In 1642 it became the first in- 
corporated English city on the continent and was re-named 
Gorgeana, a synthetic derivative of the name Gorges. When 
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in 1652 the Massachusetts Bay Colony took over the territory 
of Maine, the city charter was revoked and the name of the 
town changed to York, for the English city. At the same time 
the county was officially named Yorkshire. 

Wells was settled about 1640 by persons from Exeter, New 
Hampshire, who on arriving found the Indian name Namps- 
coscoke. Several settlers were in 1641 given title by Gorges 
to the tract between the Ogunquit and Kennebunk Rivers 
and eight miles inland. A transfer of title dated 1650 includes 
the phrase “the Town of Preston, alias Wells.” It has been 
suggested that the name Preston was given for an early 
Plymouth settler of questionable character, Edward Preston. 
It may have come from the city of Preston in Lancashire, 
since there were several Lancashire men quite early in the 
County. In 1653 the town incorporation fixed the name as 
Wells. As the first person of that name arrived in 1657, he 
could not have been the source of the name, which must 
therefore have been Wells, England, not far from Gorges’ 
residence in Somersetshire. The early records of Wells, which 
might have helped to settle these points, were destroyed by 
fire in 1657. The eastern part of the tract, settled about 1670, 
was distinguished by the local Indian name Kennebunk. 
The meaning of this name has not been established. “Green 
Banks,” “Long Water Place,”* and “the place where he 
thanked him”* are some of the suggestions. In 1730 it was 
organized as the Second Parish of Wells, and in 1820 incor- 
porated as Kennebunk. 

Across the Kennebunk River lay a district incorporated as 
Cape Porpoise in 1653, but settled much earlier. That Cap- 
tain John Smith named it, for seals found in its harbor, is 
a myth. His voyage into these waters was in 1614, whereas 


% Henry Gannett, The Origin of Certain Place Names in the United States 
(Washington, 1905), 173. 

* Edward E. Bourne, History of Wells and Kennebunk (Portland, 1875), 
109. 
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a map dated 1610° had already borne the name “C. Porpas.” 
In 1688 Governor Andros of Massachusetts annexed it to 
Saco, but the union soon dissolved. In the 1690's the town 
was abandoned because of Indian attacks, but it was reor- 
ganized in 1714. In 1719 it was incorporated as Arundel, in 
compliment to the Earl of Arundell, onetime member of the 
Council for New England. The inhabitants’ petition in 1820 
for the name Kennebunk was denied in favor of the Second 
Parish of Wells, but in 1821 a request to be named Kenne- 
bunkport was granted.* After another century the fame of 
Kenneth Roberts’ novel Arundel inspired an effort to restore 
the colonial name, but a town meeting in the spring of 1938 
resulted in a vote to retain Kennebunkport. In 1915 the 
farming population of the inland section of the town, who 
objected to being taxed for village improvements such as 
the summer resort of Kennebunkport required, had them- 
selves set off as North Kennebunkport. This completes the 
survey of the land which the Gorges family controlled at the 
time of its subdivision into towns. 

Biddeford and Saco, sharing the natural power of the Saco 
River, are closely bound together in history. Richard Vines 
spent the winter of 1616-1617 near the mouth of the Saco, 
thus demonstrating the habitability of the district in cold 
weather. In 1630 the Council for New England granted to 
him and John Oldham a patent extending four miles along 
the coast and eight miles inland, on the west bank of the 
Saco—the present Biddeford side. A twin patent on the east 
bank was given in the same year to Thomas Lewis and Rich- 
ard Bonython. Both settlements retained for a while the title 
Winter Harbor, from Vines’ experiment, and when Massa- 


5 Reproduced in Alexander Brown, Genesis of the United States (Boston, 
1890), 1, facing 456. 

® Daniel Remick, History of Kennebunk from Its Earliest Settlement to 
1890 (no place, 1911), 293, Note 1. Charles Bradbury, History of Kennebunk- 
port (Kennebunk, 1837), 196, says that the successful petition was for “the 
less convenient name of Kennebunk-port.” 
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chusetts assumed control in 1653, both places shared the 
name Saco, from the river, which is linked with the Sokokis 
tribe of Indians. In 1718 the General Court incorporated 
the whole area as Biddeford, after Bideford, Devonshire, 
England. The village on the east bank was separately incor- 
porated in 1762 as Pepperellborough, honoring Sir William 
Pepperell. This unwieldly name was abandoned in 1805, for 
the original Saco. As the mills in the two towns increased, 
both eventually became cities, Biddeford in 1855 and Saco 
in 1867. The seaward portion of Saco was set apart as Old 
Orchard, for a now extinct orchard, in 1883, and in 1929 
altered its name to Old Orchard Beach, to advertise its one 
natural resource. 

Two towns were established directly under colonial super- 
vision. In 1733 the Massachusetts General Court gave land 
for a township to the survivors or descendants of a group of 
one hundred and twenty soldiers who had fought in King 
Philip's War of 1675. Because this war was also called the 
Narragansett War, the grant, one of seven made in New 
England, was long called “the Narragansett Township,” or 
“Narragansett No. 1.” It was permanently settled in 1750 
and incorporated in 1772 as Buxton. This name was sug- 
gested by the Reverend Paul Coffin, pastor of the Tory Hill 
Meeting House at Narragansett. According to tradition, he 
named it for the ancestral home of the Coffins in Devonshire. 
This was actually Brixton, but it is possible that Mr. Coffin 
confused this place with the fairly numerous Buxtons in 
England. 

A similar action of the Massachusetts Court, also in 1733, 
opened up another township to sixty settlers, not restricted to 
ex-soldiers. Known at first by the Indian name of Tow-wow, 
it was called Lebanon at least as early as 1755, when on June 
10 it was voted by the General Court “That fifty men be 
employed in Scouting from Lebanon to the Saco River.’’* 


1? Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts Bay, 1755-1756, Chapter 41. 
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It has been suggested that the town was named for the chalk 
hills of Lebanon in Palestine—that the proprietors who lived 
in the towns south looked over on to the hills in winter, and 
as they were white at that season, called the place Lebanon, 
which is the Hebrew for white.* 

The land not included in the Gorges tract or parceled out 
by grant of Council or Court was all bought from the Indians 
in orderly manner. Possibly the Indian owners were growing 
more astute at the same time that the white men were devel- 
oping a conscience. The earliest transaction concerned the 
territory bought in 1623 and added to Berwick. In 1660 an 
Indian sagamore named Fluellin sold to John Sanders, John 
Bush, and Peter Turbat a parcel including part of what is 
now Lyman. The property changed hands several times prior 
to 1767, when settlement began under Roger Haskins and 
thirty-five other proprietors. One of these was Major Thomas 
Coxhall, and at the incorporation in 1780 Coxhall was chosen 
as the town name. In 1803 this was changed to Lyman, to 
honor Theodore Lyman, an influential business man of 
Kennebunk and Boston. 

In 1661 Fluellin sold another piece of land to Major Wil- 
liam Phillips, whose widow deeded it to her son Peleg San- 
ford. The first settlers in 1740 called the tract Phillipstown, 
for the purchaser, but it was incorporated in 1768 as Sanford, 
for his widow’s son, prominent as governor of Rhode Island. 
Mousam, the Indian name for the locality, is retained in the 
river running through the town and the pond in Shapleigh 
to the north.® Part of Sanford, called the North Parish, to- 
gether with portions of other Indian purchases, was sep- 
arately incorporated in 1794 as Alfred, a name said to be 
derived from Alfred the Great. Another small part of the 
original tract, enlarged by parts of three other purchases 
Ss Letter from George Walter Chamberlain, Esq., of West Lebanon. 

® Bourne, History of Wells and Kennebunk, 113, questions the Indian 


origin of Mousam. Bauneg Beg, name of a hill and pond in the vicinity, may 
have been the original Indian name. 
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by Major Phillips, passed through several hands as Massabe- 
sick Plantation, after a local Indian chief. At the incorpora- 
tion in 1787 it was named Waterborough, for Josiah Waters, 
a wealthy absentee owner of a large portion of it. In the 
course of time the spelling has been simplified to Waterboro. 

Major Phillips in 1664 bought of the Indian Mogg Hegone, 
or Heigon, another tract long known as Little Falls Planta- 
tion because of the waterfall on the Saco River below Salmon 
Falls. An Indian trading post was established in 1728, and 
a permanent settlement in 1760. At its incorporation in 1798 
the name Phillipsburg was chosen, but as in the case of San- 
ford the name of the original purchaser was later abandoned. 
Tradition says this was because it was too long to write and 
too hard for the younger ones to pronounce.”® In 1810 the 
freeholders met to consider a shorter name, and the next 
year Hollis became the official title of the town. This may 
have been taken from the family of the English merchant 
Thomas Hollis, popular in Massachusetts as friends to New 
England and benefactors of Harvard College, or possibly 
from the older town of Hollis, New Hampshire, named about 
the middle of the eighteenth century by Benning Wentworth 
to honor the Duke of Newcastle, Thomas Pelham-Holles. 
The southern part of the town was incorporated in 1854 as 
Dayton, in honor of Thomas Day, an early settler. 

The largest purchase from an Indian was made in 1668, 
when the whole northwesterly part of the county was sold 
by Captain Sunday, or Meeksombe, to Francis Small for a 
consideration of twenty strings of Indian beads, certain blan- 
kets, ammunition, and a jug of rum. Major Nicholas Shap- 
leigh, of Kittery, purchased an interest in it, and the whole 
was later divided between Small’s and Shapleigh’s heirs. The 
southernmost portion, at its settlement in 1772, was called 
Hubbardstown, after Joshua Hubbard, one of the heirs, but 


10 Despite the assertion of historians, this statement does not appear in 
the town record. 
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the earlier owner was remembered when the town was in- 
corporated as Shapleigh in 1785. In 1830 the town was di- 
vided and the western section was set off and named Acton 
at the suggestion of Dr. Reuben Buck, one of the committee 
making the arrangements for the division, who had lived 
much of his life in Acton, Massachusetts. 

The five northerly towns carved out of Small’s purchase 
from Captain Sunday, first surveyed and settled in the 1770's, 
were long called the Ossipee towns, because they lie between 
the Ossipee and Little Ossipee rivers. “Ossipee” is Indian for 
“land of much still water,” and indeed there are several siz- 
able lakes in the area. The easternmost town was specifically 
called Ossipee Plantation or Little Ossipee from its settle- 
ment in 1773 to its incorporation in 1792. Then it was 
denominated Limington, supposedly for a parish in Somer- 
setshire. Limerick, to the southwest, incorporated in 1787, 
had among its settlers James Sullivan, later Governor of 
Massachusetts, whose father, John, had in 1723 migrated to 
Berwick from Limerick, Ireland. The original Ossipee pur- 
chaser, Francis Small, was for a time remembered in Francis- 
boro or Francistown, as the town above Limerick was offi- 
cially called from 1774 on; but it was popularly dubbed 
Pumpkintown, and when incorporated in 1794 was named 
Cornish. Concerning the choice of this name, a descendant of 
Small wrote in the Portland Transcript sometime during 
1894: “After much discussion, it was named Cornish because 
of the big corn crop of 1793.” More likely there was some 
lost connection with Cornwall, England. 

The northwesternmost of the Ossipee towns, adjoining 
New Hampshire, was settled in 1772. Prominent among its 
early inhabitants was Colonel Thomas Parsons, whose name 
is perpetuated in the corporate name Parsonsfield, estab- 
lished in 1785. The tract lying south of Parsonsfield and 
north of Buxton was last to be occupied and was called for 
a time Washington Plantation. Since, however, there were 
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several other claimants in the District of Maine for this 
popular name, when the town was incorporated in 1794, 
Newfield was appropriately chosen as its official title. 

The twenty-eight towns of the county have had a collective 
total of at least fifty-two names. As is generally true through- 
out New England, most of the Indian names have been aban- 
doned. Only two out of ten remain, Saco and Kennebunk, 
although the latter survives in the names of three towns. 
Of imported place names, Limerick is from Ireland, Berwick 
from England or Scotland, and eight are from towns, par- 
ishes, or estates in England. Biddeford, Wells, Kittery, Bris- 
tol, and perhaps Buxton and Limington were taken from 
the Gorges country in southwestern England, and Cornish 
may possibly be due to emigrants from Cornwall. Only two 
English place names, Bristol and Preston, have been used 
and then dropped. From other places in America two names 
were derived, Acton and Narragansett, with a possible third 
in Hollis. 

Among names taken from persons, Alfred, Pepperellbor- 
ough, and Washington recall heroic personages, while Arun- 
del was named for an English earl. Rather numerous are 
those towns named for early residents, prominent landown- 
ers, or benefactors. Lyman, Shapleigh, Waterboro, Dayton, 
Eliot, Parsonsfield, Hollis, and Sanford are extant examples 
of this type. 

There have been but one abstraction, the Parish of Unity, 
one synthetic name, Gorgeana, and one Biblical name, Leb- 
anon. Topographic names are relatively fewer than is the 
average in the country as a whole. These include Old Or- 
chard Beach, Kennebunkport, Winter Harbor, Little Falls, 
and Cape Porpoise, the last three no longer used as town 
names. It is possible that Newfield belongs in this group. 

Limington and Parsonsfield, incorporated very soon after 
being settled, are the only towns that have not changed their 
names at least once. Most changes reflect the loss of Indian 
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names and emergence of personal derivatives. Other changes 
have been made for isolated reasons: difficulty in pronounc- 
ing a long name, shifting prestige among local families, avoid- 
ance of confusion with other towns of the same name, and 
desire to advertise a natural resource. An interesting process 
in town formation is seen in the independent organization of 
outlying parishes. York County was settled primarily from 
other than religious motives, yet several towns had their 
origin in ecclesiastical divisions, each presenting a need for 
a new or changed name. 

The West Country settled York County, as East Anglia 
settled Massachusetts. The purpose was commercial and im- 
perialistc. Most of the English names the county now has 
are from the western part of England—Somerset, Devon, 
Cornwall—the country of Gorges, who was the prime factor in 
forming the county. But in the course of three centuries and 
more, the town names recall less of the high purpose and 
the English origins than of local personages scarcely known 
beyond the town limits and all but forgotten today even 
within the towns named for them. 
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TWO MANUSCRIPTS OF GIDEON WELLES 


EDITED BY MURIEL BERNITT 


A™™ his retirement in 1869, Gideon Welles, of Connecticut, 

wrote several treatises on political subjects, based chiefly 
upon his experience as Secretary of the Navy in Lincoln's cabi- 
net. The manuscripts of the two articles which are here printed 
were purchased by William E. Barton at the Welles sale, Janu- 
ary 4, 1924, and are now a part of the Lincoln Historical Collec- 
tion in the University of Chicago Library. 

Both the manuscripts are evidently rough drafts, as shown 
by the slips in spelling and grammar, frequent repetitions, and 
interlineations. They contain no clues as to dates of composition, 
but the perspective points to the years just before his death in 
1878. The article on letters of marque was obviously written 
after the settlement with Great Britain. To the best of the edi- 
tor’s knowledge neither paper has been printed hitherto. 

Welles came into President Lincoln's official family as more 
than a Whig turned Republican, having been until the forma- 
tion of the new party a confirmed states-rights Democrat. After 
Grant's first administration, he was a Liberal Republican in 1872 
and supported Tilden, the Democratic candidate, in 1876; but 
he always remained a staunch defender of Lincoln. Welles was 
a shrewd observer of men and motives, and later historians have 
done little more than to verify and document what he surmised 
nearly seventy years ago. Needless to say, he was not omniscient; 
very few traces of currently accepted propaganda, however, such 
as the reference to the “Great Conspiracy,” appear in his writ- 
ings. On the whole they are sane and moderate in tone. 

The first paper deals with the administrative problems of Lin- 
coln’s earliest years as president. The introductory pages, a dis- 
quisition on the original theory of the electoral college and the 
successive developments by which the choice of the president be- 
came virtually a popular election, with resultant loss of prestige 
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and influence to the separate states, is here omitted as not perti- 
nent to the main topic. 


[Pr=esipeNtT Lincotn Frets His Way] 


The nomination of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 was a general 
disappointment to the active politicians of all parties at the 
time the nomination was made. Partisan{s] in each of the old 
organisations had expected a different selection at Chicago and 
before the result was announced had prepared themselves for 
the conflict, one for attack, the other for defense, in the con- 
fident belief that William H. Seward would be the republican 
candidate. The corrupt politicians of New York who to a great 
extent controlled the Republicans of that state had by a profli- 
gate system of legislative grants, bounties and favors possessed 
themselves of a large amount of funds to secure the success of 
their favorite, and their scarcely less objectionable opponents, 
in Washington and elsewhere, not doubting that the Albany 
candidate would be the republican nominee shaped their tactics 
accordingly. In consequence of the unexpected turn of affairs 
at the republican Convention, the machinery of the old parties 
was thrown out of gearing & some heavy political guns were 
spiked, or exploded without effect. 

The overthrow of an administration and of a dominant party 
is almost inevitably a strain upon the government and will 
doubtless in the future as in the past be productive of serious 
consequences to the country. A sweeping removal of incumbents 
especially those who are non-partisan and familiar with their 
duties, and the usages and traditions of the government, and 
the introduction of inexperienced men in their places must 
cause more or less derangement and bring greatly increased labor 
on the principals or heads of departments who are held respon- 
sible for the faithful and successful administration of affairs. 

Mr Lincoln was elected by a large majority of the Electoral 
votes in conformity with the requirements of the Constitution 
but was in a minority of the popular votes. The democratic 
party which had for years wielded the government and was still 
all powerful in numbers, had become factions demoralised and 
divided on questions sectional in their character and to some 
extent involving fundamental principles. The newly formed 
Republican organisation was composed of persons not entirely 
homogenous in political opinion but they were united in action. 
Another party distinctive of both the great organisations, styling 
itself American or Know Nothings composed of incongruous 
elements but with candidates of recognised intelligence and 
ability received a considerable support. 
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Mr Lincolns election by a new party organisation was brought 
about in a great measure by democratic dissensions which had 
their origin in a misuse and abuse of power and in a a 
from those professed principles of a strict adherence to the con- 
stitution & regard for the Union and State sovereignty which 
had given it vitality and strength. Immediately after the election, 
and months before Mr Lincoln entered upon his duties or had 
performed any official act whatever, the politicians of South 
Carolina commenced a revolutionary career, and this disunion 
example was soon followed by other states, claiming the “in- 
alienable right to abolish the existing government” and to estab- 
lish a new one which in the Utopian & imaginary excess of party 
they fancied might be more acceptable than that to which they 
belonged and owed allegiance. During the winter of 1860-’61 
these seceeding or sectional states were active in organising and 

reparing for a conflict with the national authority, while the 
federal government thus attacked supinely submitted to the 
seizure of forts, arsenals and the public property in the sundry 
states. It was claimed that the right to resist the general govern- 
ment and destroy the Union was “inalienable” but that for the 
government to preserve and maintain its integrity and the Unity 
of the nation and retain possession of the national property was 
an exercise of arbitrary and tyrannical power which could not be 
acquiesed in or permitted. The outgoing Executive declared a 
state could not be coerced, and consequently treason, or infidel- 
ity to the government must go unpunished. Congress while it 
did not indorse or assent to the theory of the President mani- 
fested a strange indifference to the impending storm, and adopted 
no measures to recover & hold the public property illegally 
seized or to vindicate the National authority, but whiled away 
the winter in factious controversy scarcely less reprehensible than 
Executive imbecility. 

It is not necessary to discuss in this place the political doctrinal 
points of that period when fidelity to party seemed with a large 
portion of the community more binding and more sacred than 
constitutional obligations, and when obedience to the mandates 
of a state whose authorities were in flagrant rebellion defeing [sic] 
and resisting the national government in its rightful exercise 
of legal, delegated and constitutional power, was enforced by 
local law. Whatever may have been the real views of the leaders 
of secession there is no doubt a large portion of their followers 
and adherents entertained the belief that in the event of a colli- 
sion between the State and National government, it was their 
duty to obey the state without regard to the merits of the con- 
troversy, or the legality of its enactments. Doubt and confusion 
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prevailed among the masses of the people in consequence of 
the divided, or double allegiance which all owed to the state 
and federal governments. The powers of the States being prima- 
tive and those of the federal government derivative,—the latter 
being created by the states which had relinquished and delegated 
to the general government certain specified powers that are 
indespinsibly necessary to the welfare of all, gave to the mal- 
contents apparent justification for the assumption that any state 
which became discontented had a right to resume for itself the 

wers which, with others, it had granted away for the common 

nefit and general welfare. Without discriminating as to the 
condition and rightful authority of each, the secessionists claimed 
the states, could resume and exercise the rights which had been 
conceded to the general government, and to resume which would 
be destruction of the government and of the National Union. 
Whilst these were the doctrines of one class of extremists, the 
Centralists on the other extreme, claimed for the federal govern- 
ment absolute authority over the states, that it could divide 
them & create new states by such divisions, could enlarge or 
diminish state jurisdiction, and deny states representation in 
either branch of Congress. One class asserted the right to secede 
and leave the Union, the other maintained authority in the 
Central government to exclude, or to expel states from the 
Union [so] as to deprive them of their constitutional and reserved 
original rights 

It was in the midst of these conflicting opinions, then not 
fully developed, that Mr Lincoln reached Washington and was 
inaugurated. His position was, in every respect, one of extreme 
embarrassment. He had been elected according to the prescribed 
form of the constitution as amended but was chosen by a minor- 
ity of the people. Preliminary steps for a dissolution of the 
Union and the overthrow of the government had already been 
taken in one section. The retiring administration had witnessed 
with meek submission the seizure of forts, arsenals and other 
public property by the insurrectionists, declaring amid the fall- 
ing ruins its inability to coerce a state and preserve the National 
integrity. Congress with almost equal imbecility beheld this dis- 
integration and threatened downfall of the civil fabric and ad- 
journed without any effective legislative preparation for the 
impending difficulty. The republic was rent by factions. A large 
section was in open rebellion, another bord{erjing and sym- 
pathysing section south of the Potomac & the Ohio in a defiant 
attitude declaring if the federal govemnment should attempt to 
enforce its authority by supplying & reinforcing the garrisons, or 
by taking possession of the National property in the seceeding 
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states, it would be considered a tyranical aggressive, and arbi- 
trary exercise of power, an attempt at coercion and subjugation 
which would justify and call for united resistance. 

On his journey to Washington to enter upon the labors of 
government the President elect was warned by his selected Secy 
of State and by Gen! Scott that his way through Baltimore was 
beset with assassins, and to avoid and defeat them he, against 
his own opinions was persuaded by those advisors and others 
who were active and in their confidence to pass through that 
city incog and in advance of the time which had been prescribed 
in the program for his journey. His unexpected arrival in Wash- 
ington twenty four hours in advance of the specified time was 
the cause of much surprise to his friends and ridicule on the part 
of his opponents. This extraordinary and perhaps necessary 
proceeding was planned by Mr Seward whose suspicions had 
been excited by the detectives in his employ. Subsequent events 
in Baltimore gave confirmation to their apprehensions which 
were censured at the time as a mere contrivance to alarm the 
President elect, and place him under obligation to his chosen 
counselor. 

The difficulties which confronted the President on the day of 
his inauguration, and which the administration encountered 
daily and hourly in the spring of 1861 were never rightly appreci- 
ated or fully understood. They can only be known to the actors 
on whom at that momentous period devolved the responsibilities 
of the government; most of whom were called from retirement 
or seclusion into the public service under the most extraordinary 
circumstances which ever took place in human experience. A 
majority of the people had voted against Mr Lincoln and 
were still unwilling to give him their support. The country 
underwent not only a change of administration but of parties 
carrying in its change the overthrow and downfall of a long 
established dynasty which for a [number] of years had shaped 
the course of the government and directed public affairs. But 
the crisis involved more than a mere change of men or a revolu- 
tion of parties. There was a sectional combination which design- 
edly improved the occasion to effect the subversion of the gov- 
ernment and a dismemberment of the federal Union. The very 
danger apprehended by the framers of the constitution from 
excited national parties, which deaf to patriotism would enlist 
the passions and animosities of the whole people in a popular 
election had occurred. The founders of the government had as 
already mentioned sought to avoid such National disturbance 
in the choice of Chief Magistrate by a federal system, first in the 
appointment of electors on a federal basis by the seperate action 
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of the states, and in the event of no one receiving a majority 
of the electoral vote a choice was to be effected by the representa- 
tives in Congress voting by states, all of them equal in sovereignty 
& right, each state of the Union to have one vote. But this care- 
fully prepared political machinery had been interrupted and 
broken down first by choosing the Electors by the people instead 
of appointing them in such manner as the legislature of each 
state might direct, and secondly by the amendment of the Con- 
stitution in consequence of an attempted fraud in the election 
of 1801, when the defeated party sought to supersede Jefferson.’ 
Caucuses and National conventions intervened thereafter to 
prevent legal constitutional action. Irresponsible delegates of 
opposing factions gathered in their National assembleys & select- 
ed candidates for whom, under the organisation and discipline of 
party no alternative remained for the people but to vote for one 
or the other of the candidates thus designated or not be heard. 
Mr Lincoln was met at the threshold of his administration by 
a large majority who had voted for others in preference to him, 
and there would have been as decisive a majority in congress 
to Oppose any extreme views had he formed them, provided the 
Senators and representatives from the cotton states had remained 
at their post. But to have remained would not have been seces- 
sion. A brief trial would, the leaders knew have satisfied the 
ple that the threatened evils which were pronounced against 
black republican rule was wholly immaginative and false, hence 
a dissolution by secession, or withdrawal from the Union before 
the new administration was fairly launched became necessary to 
consummate the schemes of the chiefs in the great conspiracy. 
No cause whatever existed for breaking up the government. 
The pretext at the beginning of sectional strife had been that 
there were higher duties on imports than were necessary and 
that laws were enacted to protect certain industries and monopo- 
lies rather than to raise a revenue. This alleged grievance was 
declared so offensive, [so] great, the burdens so unequal in their 
operation that Mr Calhoun and his disciples felt themselves 
compelled to throw off the burden which they pronounced 
intolerable and insupportable, by an attempt to nullify the fed- 
eral laws. Defeated in the nullification design, the same discon- 
tented spirits resorted to another. They professed great alarm 
for the institution of slavery, which they said was in jeopardy 
from the preaching and theories of a few abolitionists. ‘This was 
an appeal calculated and intended to excite and rouse the feel- 
ings of all interested in slave property, yet so groundless was the 


1 A reference to the prefatory historical sketch, omitted from this printing. 
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pretext, that more than a quarter of a century of unceasing 
declamatory assertion, & violent denunciation & incitation was 
requisite for its condemnation. Professing ultra states rights and 
anti-central principles, these sectional leaders nevertheless in- 
sisted that slavery was national not local, that it demanded cen- 
tral protection and must have additional guarantees from the 
general government for its preservation and perpetuation. While 
clamoring to be let alone and permitted to have their own way, 
they invoked federal legislation in behalf oi slavery which existed 
only by power of the States. Mr Lincoln and his friends denied 
that slavery was the creation of the republic, declared that it was 
local and belonged to the states respectively where it was author- 
ised, and, that those states should not be interfered with but 
they should be let alone to enjoy or reject it without interference 
or molestation by the central government. 

Party contentions on seprate views had been carried to extreme 
lengths on the subject of slavery from an early period. For forty 
years the public mind had become embittered and inflamed so 
as to almost threaten the public tranquility. Henry Clay the 
eloquent oom leader would at the critical culminating mo- 
ment come forward with a proposition to compromise the sub- 
ject in dispute, and thus allay the storm which he had contrib- 
uted as much and sometimes more than any one to raise. His 
success in repeatedly effecting a peacable if not always satisfac- 
tory or benificent adjustment of this and other questions had 
procured for him the name of the “Great Compromiser” which 
partisan adherents were delighted to bestow on him as their 
political Chief. From 1820 to 1850 he had been the aspiring but 
unsuccessful chief of a party formidable from its wealth and 
numbers, which favored central power, and his frequent plans 
of Compromise were by many supposed his highest claim and 
best qualification for the office of President. The long political 
training which the country had experienced under the tutelage 
of this distinguished leader [,] a policy of temporising expedi- 
ents, often by a sacrafice of principle was not always benifi- 
cent or productive of the happiest results. But the fame of the 
great Compromiser stimulated others not strongly wedded to 
principle to imitate their eloquent leader. During the winter of 
1861 numerous imitators of Mr Clay appeared with schemes and 
propositions to Compromise existing difficulties by concessions 
most of them temporising & unworthy to the secessionists and 
devices to conciliate and satisfy those who were determined not 
to be satisfied, by amendments to the Constitution and by extra- 
ordinary and unwarranted legislation. The authors of these 
propositions apprehensive of disaster by an adherence to the 
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constitution were in most instances sincere and patriotic if not 
always profound or sagacious, but many of their associates less 
sincere professed their readiness and anxiety to effect a compro- 
mise who were [neutral] if they were not actually indifferent to 
any arrangement. A majority of Congress opposed any legislative 
action. The secessionists on their part really wanted and were 
determined on disunion, others op to them, were convinced 
that no measure or legitimate legislation would satisfy the faction 
which for thirty years had labored to break up the union and 
overthrow the government. Under these circumstances the Con- 
gress closed its term and adjourned without doing any thing 
towards reconciliation by peaceable or other means, and yet 
without adopting any measure to strengthen the incoming ad- 
ministration, in any effort it might make to preserve the national 
integrity. 

Party organisations then, as in after years, more than consti- 
tutional obligations controlled Congress. Party discipline had 
created an antagonism in States where there was really little 
difference of principle, but such was the influence of associa- 
tions and the imperious exactions of party, that thousands ex- 
cused and defended the doctrine of secession who had no inten- 
tion of favoring national dismemberment. The right of secession 
had been agitated by aspiring and theoretical politicians and 
discussed in prominent gatherings and in the press by men who, 
in its early stages had little idea that secession would ever be put 
in practice, or that to effect it there would be a resort to arms. 
Gradually however, the doctrine became a familiar topic, & at 
length began to be seriously entertained not only in South Caro- 
lina where an oligarchy cherished extreme views but the political 
party managers in states south, particularly those on hws gulf, 
adopted the disorganising and revolutionary doctrine as a re- 
served right. Politicians and party conventions in the Cotton 
States busied themselves for years in inculcating this right of 
secession and were tolerated and listened to by the people with- 
out any expectation of extreme measures & therefore without 
serious rebuke, but after long training with labored design, the 
disunionists obtained control of the local state governments, and 
on the election of Lincoln, the leaders proceeded to put their 
revolutionary schemes in operation and were recognized [and] 
ep by the govt of their States. Until then, the great body 
of the people in the States south had been passive disbelievers in 
and opposed to disunion, they had witnessed and participated 
in political party controversies apparently as violent—had for 
thirty years heard from the party teachers of the Nullifying 
school empty threats of resistance to federal authority and denun- 
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ciations of the federal government as tyrannical arbitrary and 
officious, all of which excitement had passed off in peaceful 
adjustments of real or alleged difficulties. They were willing to 
beleive that such would be the ultimate termination of the 
secession agitation, but the secessionists had in the meantime by 
forcing, persisting assiduously succeeded in securing the con- 
trol of he civil administration of nearly every state south of 
the Potomac. When Mr Lincoln commenced his administration, 
the governments of those states were arrayed against him, and 
one half of them against all federal authority. In those States 
which had not already passed ordinances of secession the active 
calculating and leading politicians were in avowed sympathy 
with the secessionists, and those citizens who still adhered to 
the Union and maintained the supremacy of the federal govern- 
ment did so at their peril. They were soon denounced as traitors 
to the State to which it was imperiously asserted they owed first 
and the highest allegiance All who persisted in supporting the 
Union and the federal government after the ordinance of seces- 
sion were subject to be proceeded against by the States as traitors, 
their property to be confiscated, and their family imprisoned 
and punished. Between the upper and nether millstone of the 
federal and State governments, the citizen was brought in jeop- 
ardy, and as the action of the state was more prompt and decisive 
than the national government, no choice was left, but uncondi- 
tional submission to the usurping state government if he re- 
garded the welfare of his family and the preservation of his 
property which was doomed to confiscation if he continued 
a faithful adhering citizen of the United States. Under the 
usurped radical and revolutionary ordinances and decrees of 
the seceeding state governments, submission to its arbitrary enact- 
ments was the only alternative left to the citizen. The same 
citizen, thus coerced and compelled to submit against his wish, 
will and conviction to the dictation of the local government 
was a few years later disfranchised by a fragmentary congress 
and denied the right of representation in the national govern- 
ment. If true to the Union he was pronounced a traitor to the 
State, if he submitted and obeyed the laws of the state authori- 
ties he was treated as guilty of treason by Congress. At the time 
of Mr Lincoln's inauguration, the actual existing status, and 
the future of the people, unionists and secessionists, to what 
extent laws would be resisted on one hand or enforced on the 
other was uncertain and unknown. Multitudes, a majority with- 
out doubt through the whole of the states South, with perhaps 
the exception of South Carolina, who had from party considera- 
tion or from sincere apprehension opposed the election of Mr 
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Lincoln acquiesed though disappointed in the result, and were 
ready to support his administration, but they were not permitted 
to do this by the leaders who had possession of the seceeding 
governments. The President though well aware of the mischiev- 
ous intent of the prominent persons entered upon his duties with 
the kindest and most tolerant feelings towards all, whether 
friends or opponents of his election. 

But party spirit had been nursed and became virulent. Ex- 
treme men in the free states stimulated and encouraged discon- 
tent and were scarcely less malignant than the secessionists. In 
the Slave states the positive element overpowered the mild, pas- 
sive and peacably dis friends of the Union and of social 
order, who deprecated and shrank from violence. The patriotic 
citizens conscious that there was no cause for rebellion or revolu- 
tion and relying on the government for protection were com- 
paratively quiet and inert. Bold measures and decisive and ener- 
getic policy on the part of the federal government, especially 
the Executive at the commencement, such as had been displayed 
by Jackson in the days of Nullification were necessary for their 
security and would at the same time have aroused them to action. 

The executive power of the government is by the constitution 
vested in the President and to disregard the legal and necessary 
exercise of the power delegated to him may be as culpable, and 
in an emergency may be a greater wrong to the country than 
the assumption or usurpation of undelegated authority. Mr 
Buchanan had been an intelligent Senator but always a timid & 
calculating politician, sensitive as regarded his party standing 
in consequence of early political equivocations, and the more 
obedient to party a from that circumstance, intend- 
ing to do what was about right but usually relying more on the 
opinion of his associates than his own convictions—always cau- 
tious and irresolute where there was responsibility—was in those 
closing days of his administration, with broken and divided 
counsels, feeble irresolute, vasilating and almost imbecile of 
purpose. Most of his cabinet advisors were unfaithful. The forts 
of the South were neglected and without garrisons, and there was, 
in none of the discontented states a military force to sustain 
the government, enforce the laws, or form a nucleus around 
which the patriotic citizens could rally to maintain the national 
supremacy against the seceeding governments. The troops, in- 
stead of being stationed where they could render efficient service, 
had been designedly sent under Triggs, a traitor and a rene- 
gade to winter [in] Texas or to territories still more remote, 
from which and from Texas they could not be speedily recalled. 
The Southern maratime frontier was in scarcely better condition. 
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The commanders of the Navy Yards at Pensacola and Norfolk 
were old and inefficient officers, who, if not unfaithful themselves 
were surrounded by energetic subordinates who proved faithless. 
Most of the naval vessels in commission were on foreign stations. 
Those which constitute what was called the “Home Squadron” 
were in the West Indies or the Gulf of Mexico, as inaccessable 
and remote from immediate communication, except through 
the insurrectionary region, as the squadron in the Medditer- 
ranean. The Treasury was empty, and the National credit had 
been impaired by the conduct of the Seceeding Secretary who, 
until he retired had charge of the finances. On the change of 
administration, the government was in all its departments in a 
dilapidated and deranged condition, which had been evidently 
designed by those who had in view a dissolution of the Union. 
In the construction of his cabinet some of the characteristics 
of Mr Lincoln and the purpose by which he was to be governed 
in his administration was developed. New issues had given birth 
to a new political organisation. Old parties had become dismem- 
bered and broken into factions. The Democrats were divided 
and had presented two candidates, Breckenridge and Douglas 
for the Presidency. Douglas received and was the undoubted 
choice of a large majority of his party. He received but few votes 
from his old opponents; Breckenridge had among his supporters 
such of the dismembered Whig element of the South as did not 
support John Bell, the “Know Nothing” candidate. If there were 
men at the South in favor of Mr Lincoln, or who had a pref- 
erence for the Republican party and principles, such was the 
revailing prejudice and intolerance in that section that no 
ull ticket of Electors was permitted to appear, no press was 
allowed to advocate Lincolns election, and to express an opinion 
favorable to either Republican principle or the Republican 
candidate was attended with no inconsiderable personal peril. 
The factions and fragmentary condition of the democratic party 
and the violent sectional hostility of the South towards Republi- 
cans had the effect of strengthening and uniting the new party, 
composed of both Whigs and democrats in the free states, and 
secured for Mr Lincoln the vote of each and all of them except 
New Jersey. Mr Lincoln was well aware that it was no old and 
beaten path which he was to travel in administering the govern- 
ment, with veteran associates who had been life-long political 
friends, engaged in an organisation for the same cause, but that 
a new and untrodden course lay before him, requiring an entirely 
new and different — from that which had been pursued 
by either of his predecessors. Not only was he to establish an 
administration differing in many respects from his immediate 
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predecessor, and to consolidate a new organisation, but he was 
to do this with materials which had bee discordant and antago- 
nistic, in the past. These previously opposing elements he was 
to reconcile and bring into harmonious action. — without 
ostentation and at the same time without just offense to any or 
submission to profered & interested court and influence volun- 
tarily tendered and pressed upon him, he selected for his con- 
stitutional advisers persons who had politically widely differed 
in the past but who were nevertheless representative men of 
the various elements which elected him and who constituted at 
his inauguration the Republican party. In his choice of counsel- 
lors, he kept in view the original purpose of consolidating those 
who had elected him into one great united party which would 
sustain his administration and maintain the Constitution and 
the Union. This purpose, distinctly and honestly avowed led him 
to invite his own rival competitors to participate in the [Cabinet 
but] did not comport with the views and wishes of some of his 
friends who, in the overthrow of the democrats, had anticipated 
a Whig triumph rather than Republican success. The pressure 
upon him in that regard was for a time very great, but while he 
patiently listened and calmly discussed the subject no argument 
or appeal caused him to change his original plan of a Republican 
administration without identification with ancient controversies 
or either of the old parties. 

The individuals composing his cabinet had but slight previous 
personal intimacy with Mr Lincoin, or with each other. There 
was no concerted or combined effort among the members them- 
selves, or by their respective friends to influence the President 
in selecting his advisers with the exception perhaps of a few 
leading politicians in New York and Pennsylvania. A very stren- 
uous and persistent effort was made by certain partisans in New 
York who had been Whigs to exclude Mr Chase and prevent 
the appointment of either Mr Blair or Mr Welles. 

In the nominating convention at Chicago, Mr Seward had 
been the chief competitor with Mr Lincoln, and being also a well 
known politician and statesman holding at the time the position 
of Senator from the State of New York, it was supposed and 
generally expected he would be offered the State Department. 
It was intimated by some of his confidential friends, that while 
the tender of this place was due as a matter of courtesy to Mr 
Seward, that gentleman would probably decline accepting the 
office. In that event it was the intention of Mr Lincoln to have 
invited Mr Chase to be his Secretary of State, otherwise that 
gentleman was to administer the finances. There was, on the 
part of both Mr Seward & Mr Chase a coyness as to accepting a 
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seat in the cabinet which as regarded the former certainly, was 
more affected than sincere. Mr Chase may have honestly hesitated 
to take the second position for he was very ambitious and had 
just been elected a second time to represent Ohio for six years 
in the Senate, and his abilities were unquestionably better adapt- 
ed to legislative than purely financial service. While, therefore 
he would not have hesitated for a moment to go into the State 
department, he was not so ready to relinquish his senatorial 
term of six years in order to accept a seat in the cabinet subject 
to the pleasure of the President for its continuance, and which 
moreover placed him in a position inferior in public estimation, 
to that of his rival political competitor. On the great questions 
which were pending and then divided the country, these two 
gentlemen were not in strict accord. Mr Seward, less tenacious 
of principle, and more pliable in his nature, had expressed his 
wiles to yield his convictions on the slavery question, and 
to so revise the constitution as to make it conform to the de- 
mands of the secessionists, while Mr Chase on the contrary, was 
opposed to any concession or compromise which should commit 
the National government to the cause or to the perpetuation of 
slavery beyond the limits prescribed in the constitution. Mr Lin- 
coln was well aware of these differences between these two men a 
difference which extends [sic] to his supporters but did not deem 
it expedient that he should in the then turbulent and excited 
period commit himself and his administration to either, beyond 
what was enunciated in his inaugural address. Personally he was 
opposed to slavery, but he was as decidedly opposed to the 
schemes of the extreme abolitionists, and determined, while 
administering the federal government to abstain from any inter- 
ference with the local law and the reserved rights of the states. 
He had strong hopes that the exciting question would, when his 
views and intentions were understood pass away without a seri- 
ous conflict, and was confirmed in these hopes by the assurances 
of his selected Secretary of State. Mr Seward was confident of a 
speedy restoration of amicable feelings after the change of admin- 
istration, and his position and opportunities had been such as 
to inspire his colleagues as well as the President with a hope that 
his predictions were not unfounded. Subsequent events proved 
that these predictions and assurances were mere delusions, based 
on no substantial principles, but mere immaginary anticipations 
of what he would be able to accomplish by expedients and even 
an exhibition of his readiness to change the fundamental law 
itself to get over a temporary difficulty. 

There had been as the President and his cabinet were advised 
understanding and concert between Mr Seward and leading 
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secessionists as well as with a portion of Mr Buchanans cabinet, 
from which important results were expected after the 4’ of 
March. What sincerity there may have been on the part of the 
secessionists with whom he held converse, and what were their 
expectations other than an absolute acquiescence in their de- 
mands, which the declarations of Mr Seward in his January 
speech, and his action and proceedings for several weeks subse- 
quent to the accession of Mr Lincoln and his official despatch 
to Mr Adams seem to indicate, may never be fully known. Mr 
Edward M. Stanton the Attorney General of Mr Buchanan had 
during the closing months of the Buchanan administration 
secretly informed Mr Seward of the proceedings and purposes 
of that administration, and from these several sources of com- 
munication, Mr Seward persuaded himself that he held the key 
to all discontent, and that, when once in place he could recon- 
cile disagreement and lock up all disturbance. Without knowing 
precisely how his Secretary of State was to restore harmony Mr 
Lincoln trusted at the beginning to the reputation of Mr Seward 
for intelligence sagacity and ability to accomplish what was 
promised. It was this trust at the commencement which for a 
time caused serious embarrassment, and almost forfeited the 
confidence of the country in the ability and integrity of the 
President to administer the government. 

Mr Chase though an avowed anti-slavery man was solicitous 
that it should be understood he was not a Abolitionist nor con- 
nected with that organisation. The scheme for compromise, 
especially such as involved a change of the constitution in behalf 
of slavery or committed the government to the support or per- 
petuation of human bondage in any form beyond the compro- 
mise alrcady made he strenuously opposed. But he was 
of unappeasable ambition for official power and distinction, not 
that he desired power for personal aggrandisement, but from 
a belief that he could in position do more than others for his 
country and for freedom. But the discusions in the winter of 
1861, the excitable and persistent determination of authorities 
of South Carolina and the Gulf states to throw off federal alle- 
giance, with the readiness of Mr Seward to “meet exaction with 
concession,” and an expressed willingness to change the Consti- 
tution in fundamental particulars to conciliate the secessionists 
were incidents not without their influence on the course of Mr 
Chase. Whilst he would not consent or be a party to a change of 
the Constitution in behalf of slavery, he became impressed with 
doubts and misgivings from what he heard and witnessed of 
the emphatic determination of the secession leaders, from the 
countenance and support given them by the democrats in the 
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free states, and from the yielding disposition of Mr Seward, Mr 
Crittenden and other republicans and friends of the new admin- 
istration who were willing to compromise, and even to recon- 
struct the government to preserve the National territorial in- 
tegrity whether the Union of the States could be maintained. 
Reconciliation he considered impossible, Civil War he depre- 
cated, and the way to extricate the country from its embarrass- 
ment and sustain the government was, he confessed to me dark 
and inexplicable. I was pained beyond measure or my ability 
to express, when retiring one morning from a cabinet consulta- 
tion he made known to me his doubts and misgivins, and that 
he had come to the conclusion, that the states which desired to 
leave the Union be permitted to go without hindrance. It was 
not to be denied he said that our government was not one of 
force, yet it was manifest the Union could not be maintained 
except by compulsion, and a compulsory union would be no 
union, but war, contention, a despotic exercise of power. In 
what could this and would this terminate, but an utter sub- 
version of our system and of republican government. 

It was near the last of the month of March that he then opened 
his mind to me. He probably had not at that time communicated 
his views to any other person. We had left the Executive man- 
sion together that morning after a pretty earnest and anxious 
consultation and discussion of the condition of affairs and the 
difficulties without any satisfactory conclusion, but it was obvious 
that Mr Seward had taken even a more advanced step, and was 
prepared to surrender Sumter and other ports in the seceeding 
states to the local authorities, call a National Convention and 
reconstruct the Constitution. The attitude of Mr Seward caused 
little surprise for it was well understood by those who knew him 
best that he was governed less by his convictions than by expedi- 
ents and that he had more faith in his skill and management to 
accomplish a purpose than in any political principle, but the 
suggestion of Mr Chase who was at the time greatly depressed 
and discouraged astounded and shocked me. I so expressed my- 
self. He said it would be no permanent alienation—the sundry 
states would, after a brief experience be satisfied that the benefits 
of the Union greatly exceeded any real or fancied grievance, 
and they would themselves ask to be again admitted. My views 
were that the Union like shattered glass when once broken 
could never again be made whole. In one or two interviews which 
immediately followed with the hurried and momentous events 
that were precipitated upon the country his doubts were dissi- 
pated, his confidence in the Union strengthened and the duty 
and necessity of putting forth the whole power and energy of the 
administration to preserve it never faultered. 
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On these points the other members of the cabinet were a unit, 
though one or two of them were reported to have favored the 
Crittenden Compromise. Mr Blair who resided in Washington 
was familiar with the men & had watched the schemes of the 
disunionists was wholly opposed to »~y temporising, and to all 
the proposed expedients. From the first he insisted that the ad- 
ministration would be delinquent if it failed to exercise prompt- 
ly and energetically the power with which it was invested to 
suppress insurrection and resistance to the government and laws. 
The greater the delay and the longer the administration hesi- 
tated, the more serious would be the consequences to the coun- 
try. His position was antagonistic to that of Mr Seward from 
the commencement 

The President listened to the views and suggestions of each 
and all, but wisely forbore to hastily commit himself. What he 
wished was first of all delay until the administration could get 
in working order, so that the whole country should be aware of 
his intention to administer the government faithfully without 
prejudice or sectional partiality. With prudent sagacity he cau- 
tiously felt his way, carefully observing and weighing the views 
of each of his counsellors and every suggestion made, vigilantly 
watching & feeling the public pulse. The repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise had caused great commotion[?]. He enquired 
whether, in the opinion of the Cabinet a restoration of that 
Compromise would serve to allay excitement but received no 
favorable response. He and many others doubtless attached more 
importance to that unhappy|?] and unjudicious proceeding than 
it merited. The repeal of the Compromise had undoubtedly 
greatly aggrevated the prevailing discontent, but it was one of 
the incidents not the primary cause of contention. It was stated 
that while the ae was uncalled for and injudicious after 
the long acquiescence of the country in the enactment its restora- 
tion would not promote harmony for the Compromise was in 
itself a violation of the principles on which our federal struc- 
ture was founded—that it inevitably created sectional distinc- 
tion,—that it had generated sectionalism by permitting and 

rofessing to give legal sanction to residents south of a particu- 
ar paralel of latitude to have certain rights and to exercise cer- 
tain powers which were denied to all residing north of that 
line,—that the federal government was not authorized to make 
such distinction—that equality of political rights was a dogma 
of primary principle of the government—that among the grants 
of power specified in the constitution there was none which 
authorised Congress to establish slavery, yet by the Compromise 
act Congress assumed the power to establish or permit it south 
of the lattitude 36’ 30 and to exclude it North of the paralel. 
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If slavery was a privilege or a right, those above as well as those 
below the line were entitled to it for all sections were to be 
treated alike—if it was not a right, Congress had committed a 
fundamental wrong in authorising it. Had Congress done its 
duty faithfully in 1820 instead of compromising or evading it, 
we should have escaped present evils, and it did not become the 
administration to sanction and attempt to reestablish a palpable 
wrong. 

Whatever expedients, schemes, or ideas of compromise any 
members of the government may have entertained to satisfy the 
disunionists none were adopted, and the policy of the adminis- 
tration was to adhere to the constitution and observe its require- 
ments without innovations or any change of the organic law. 
This was of course unsatisfactory to the secessionists who claimed 
that their states had already withdrawn from the Union and 
established a separate government. On the day of his inaugura- 
tion Mr Lincoln received information from Maj* Anderson in 
command at fort Sumter that his supplies would be exhausted 
in six weeks, and on the succeeding day commissioners from the 
Confederacy of the insurrectionary states arrived in Washington 
and soon after requested of the Secretary of State that a day may 
be named when they may present their credentials to President 
Lincoln. An answer was by consent or understanding between the 
Commission and Mr Seward delayed for a month, and in the 
meantime affairs of the government and country with the change 
of administration and a new order of things were in something 
of a chaotic condition. While overwhelmed by the disordered and 
disturbed condition growing out of the insurrection, the admin- 
istration was also beset on every hand to make almost universal 
and indescriminate party changes in the federal offices. The 
President and some of the cabinet were disposed to go beyond 
others in these respects. It was claimed on one hand that only 
democrats held federal appointments but it was said on the 
other that many of these were union men, opposed to secession, 
who in their devotion to country had risen a party and that 
it would be politic and wise to make a distinction between them 
and those extreme partisans who were secessionists or sympa- 
thysers with the secessionists. That while from the long continu- 
ance of democrats in power much of the office-holders were of 
that party it was evident in the Departments, especially, that 
bureau officers and clerks who were faithful and familiar with 
their duties, and knew the acts and traditions of the government 
and the departments to which they were attached should be 
retained unless they were disunionists or politically offensive, 
whatever were their private opinions on_ political questions. 
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Many ardent and extreme party men who were secessionists had 
on the change of administration or immediately after resigned 
their places. This was particularly the case in the Navy depart- 
ment where there was great political demoralisation. The volun- 
tary withdrawals of these men which it was supposed would 
embarrass the Secretary of the Navy in fact, releived him of the 
necessity of removing many subordinates. Some who remained 
were suspected, and one or two were perhaps from association 
and social intercourse infected with the prevailing secession epi- 
demic, but only one it is believed proved treacherous or false, 
nor is it certain that he was guilty of infidelity. In the Navy 
Department, therefore, nothing of what is called proscription 
for opinions sake was exerised; and what was done was in so 
quiet a manner, was acknowledged to be so just, and in such con- 
trast with some others that a murmur was raised against the 
Secretary for his forbearance. Exception had been taken by 
ultra Whigs to his appointment as one of the President's advisors, 
on account of his democratic antecedents, and it was intimated 
that the omission on his part to make sacrificing changes was in 
consequence of old political partialities. The fact was that exten- 
sive removals in his department were unnecessary for the vacan- 
cies created could not be immediately filled by competent per- 
sons in whose ability and fidelity he in the general break-up 
had confidence. Nevertheless after considerable pressure, and 
statements of what other heads of department had done it was 
proposed in order to appease the public clamor that at least one 
change should be made in each of the Navy Bureaus and one 
in the department proper selecting clerks most objectionable 
for their party policy. This would, it was said prevent invidious 
distinction & complaints and contribute to consolidate and make 
uniform the policy of the Administration. There was a species of 
refined, political or party casuistry in this which it was unneces- 
sary to controvert; but as the Secretary knew not the views and 
opinions of each and all the subordinates with whom he had 
so recently been brought in contact, he preferred that thé re- 
movals thus made should be received and considered as an act 
of the administration rather than of the department, and there- 
fore devolved on his chiefs the duty of designating which clerks 
under the rule should be dismissed. While the Secretary of the 
Navy declined to remove any person from office who was faith- 
ful and true to the Union whatever had been his party loyalty, 
some others took a different view and discharged, with little 
discrimination such as were democrats. It was this difference 
which led the President who wished uniform policy and action 
to make the request, or order for the removal of a few clerks in 
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the Navy Department. There were not many civil appointments 
at the disposal of the Secretary of the Navy, and these were con- 
nected with the Navy Yards. Much of these were, then as now, 
violent party electioneers and these were promptly dismissed. 
It was justly felt that none but reliable and trusty men should in 
the then existing difficulties be retained in positions of responsi- 
bility. In regard to removals some were in favor of sweeping 
changes, others, in the peculiar condition of the country decreed 
it wise to conciliate and retain such as were patriotic and well 
pres 2p The President was compelled to face the responsibility 
and act on this and other questions. In striving to reconcile and 
bring into united action opposing views he was accused of wast- 
ing his time in a great emergency on mere party appointments. 
Under the pressure and influence that were brought to bear 
upon him some things were doubtless done, which, under other 
circumstances and left to himself he would have ordered dif- 
ferently. Extensive removals and appointments were not only 
expected but absolutely necessary, yet never under any admin- 
istration were greater care and deliberation required. A host of 
ravenous partisans from Maine to California a large proportion 
of those Whigs long excluded from office but who had partici- 
pated in the election of Mr Lincoln filled Washington and be- 
sieged the White House and Departments demanding for them- 
selves or their friends the local appointments, regardless of the 
patriotism or real merits of the incumbants. This crowd of active 
friends with their importunities at such a crisis was of course 
extremely embarrassing to the new administration, which com- 
menced its labors with a demoralised government and crumbling 
Union that needed the vigilant attention of the wisest and most 
considerate statesmanship. Not until the adjournment of the 
senate which held an extra session as usual on the change of ad- 
ministration was there any let up on the subject of removals 
from office. 

In the meantime the administration was not remiss in atten- 
tion to the condition of the country and the disordered state of 
public affairs. Some members of the government were confidant 
that hostilities of a serious character would be avoided. All hoped 
such might be the case, but there were some who believed a con- 
flict more or less serious was inevitable. 

The President though a patient listener to the views and sug- 
gestions of others was nevertheless a vigilant observer of all that 
was said, and done, and promised to be done but he came to no 
hasty conclusion. His final decision for the relief of Fort Sumter 
the most important question pending was postponed until the 
supplies of the garrison were nearly exhausted. To the last 
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moment the President and his Cabinet indulged the hope that 
peace would be eo but the insurrection had proceeded 
to such lengths that it was not doubted resistance to collecting 
the revenue would be attempted. In this he was confirmed by 
Gen! Scott, to whose opinions he early paid great deference, and 
Gen! Scott, remembering the old Nullification conflict under 
Jackson apprehended and hoped that the culminating point 
would be not in reinforcing Sumter, but in the collection of 
duties on imports. This would throw the a of a col- 
lision on the Treasury and Navy instead of the Military, for the 
Navy would be called to sustain the Treasury in exacting the 
duties. Sumter he assumed would in compliance with his view 
and the wishes and view of the Secretary of State be evacuated 
It was at this junction and while the determination in regard 
to Sumter was yet unanounced, that the President, desirous of 
ascertaining his own power and that of the administration should 
know the actual condition of the Navy without exciting sus- 
picion as to his purpose addressed to me the following note: 
(See copy, Records Vol I p 60)? 


To this I on the 20th gave him an answer stating the condition 
and position of every vessel in the Navy whether in or out of 
commission, and the actual personal force employed or author- 
ised by law to be employed, together with an estimate of the 
time necessary to fit out the vessels in ordinary and to recall the 
squadrons that were on foreign duty. The letter of Mr Lincoln 
was written twelve days after his inauguration, and ten days 
after the cabinet was installed. It makes no allusion to forts 
Sumter, or Pickens, nor to any naval or military operations, 
offensive or defensive. If any who favored or expected the 
evacuation of Sumter and Pickens saw the correspondence, 
their suspicions could not be stimulated by the information 
given in reply to an order calling for the amount of Naval 
force which could be placed at the control of the Revenue 
service. It was essential that the President should be in posses- 
sion of the exact condition of the Navy should it be necessary to 


2 This reference, apparently to some government document, has to do with 

the following citation: 
EXeEcuTIvE MANSION, March 18, 1861. 
Sir: I shall be obliged if you will inform me what amount of naval force 
you could at once place at the control of the revenue service, and also whether 
at some distance of time you could so place an additional force, and how 
much? and at what time? 
Your obedient servant, 
A. Lincoln. 

Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1894), 
VI, 225. 
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enforce the collection of the Revenue. Had he called for such a 
statement direct, or had the Secretary of the Navy presented it 
without explanation, suspicion would, in the then sensitive 
condition of the public mind have been aroused, particularly 
on the part of those who expected, or had given assurances or 
encouragement that the forts would be evacuated. Besides the 
Secretary of State and the General in Chief who advocated and 
had taken for granted that the forts would be surrendered there 
were other officials in high position, some of whom soon deserted 
that were in sympathy with the Secessionists who were watching 
and waiting events, Confederate Commissions also who were 
permitted to remain in Washington for an answer to their appli- 
cation to be acredited, even in some way secretly advised of 
every important measure of administration almost as soon as it 
took place. These would have taken intent [instant?] alarm had a 
statement of the Naval force been bluntly called for by the Presi- 
dent, or if made by the Secretary for Naval purposes only, but 
when asked for Revenue purposes their apprehensions remained 
undisturbed. It was all important it will be remembered for the 
new administration to gain time and to gather up facts, and the 
President, with shrewdness and forbearance ante 4 kept his own 
counsel, and asked for much information for an ostensible yet 
necessary which created no alarm. It was not until ten 
days later that he surprised some of his immediate advisors and 
friends, as well as opponents by the announcement of his inten- 
tion to send — to Sumter ordering a Naval force to co- 
operate with and aid the Military in sending supplies and if 
necessary reinforcements to the garrison. No “Naval force was 
placed at the control of the Revenue service” but every vessel 
that could be made available was on the 29 of March ordered 
for the relief of Sumter. 


Gideon Welles had little technical training for his post as 
Secretary of the Navy in Lincoln’s cabinet, but he was well 
equipped with common sense and good judgment. Thus he 
was enabled to avoid the pitfalls related to his department and 
also to assist unofficially in Administration policies other than 
naval by reason of his honesty of motives and shrewd estimates 
of human nature. 

Soon after the outbreak of hostilities with the Confederacy, 
many interested persons on the Eastern seaboard, abetted by the 
Secretary of State, raised a clamor for letters of marque, licensing 
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privateers to prey upon Southern commerce, and cited the War of 
1812 as evidence of the serviceableness of this private warfare. 
Welles refused to be moved, pointing out that the South had 
no such wealth of commerce as had Great Britain in 1812, and 
in the lack of such booty it would be dangerously easy and nat- 
ural for the privateers to become metamorphosed into unregu- 
lated pirates, whose actions might embroil the government with 
an angry foreign country. 


[WELLEs versus SEWARD ON PRIVATEERS] 


The subject of enlisting private enterprise in aid of the gov- 
ernment upon the ocean as well as the land early engaged atten- 
tion. Vague and wonderfully exaggerated rumors that our com- 
merce and shipping interest was endangered from swarms of 
privateers that were, or soon would be abroad alarmed the mer- 
cantile community, and stirred up the fishermen and mariners 
on our sea coast, who were anxious that there should be counter- 
acting movements against these threatened depredations. Schemes 
for a volunteer Navy, propositions for a militia of the seas, ten- 
ders of Yacht Squadrons, and plans for Naval brigades were 
pressed upon the government by men of position and character 
as well as by adventurous spirits. It was remembered that in the 
War of 1812 important service was rendered by the privateers. 
Without considering the difference between a foreign war with 
the wealthiest commercial nation and a civil conflict with insur- 
gents who had neither commerce to be injured, nor booty to 
reward private enterprise, it was urged that the government 
might be benefitted now as then by reprisals. 

The Secretary of State’ falling in with the current popular 
feeling, favored these crude schemes, while the Secretary of the 
Navy, who had more especially in charge the police of the seas, 
questioned whether Letters of Marque could be made effective 
in this conflict with the rebels, and was apprehensive they 
might jeopard the peaceful relations with other powers. But at 
the commencement of difficulties, the rebel government author- 
ised the licensing of privateers which producd a great sensation 
and aggravated the existing hostile feeling. In the universal 
desire to strike the most effective blows against the rebels, the 


1 The members of the Cabinet besides Welles who were involved in the 
letters of marque controversy were the Secretary of State, William Henry 
Seward, of New York, and the Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, 
of Ohio. 
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demands for using every available means became almost irrestist- 
able. Indications of a willingness by foreign governments, par- 
ticularly by Great Britain, to give encouragement to the rebels 
by the treatment of questions of international maratime law, 
had bly an influence on the Secretary of State, and more 
deeply enlisted his a with those who were zealous for 
carrying on upon the high seas private as well as public war 
against the insurgents. No encouragement was given by the ad- 
ministration for privateers. The pressure from without naturally 
led to occasional discussions in the cabinet, which developed the 
differing views entertained by the heads of the two departments 
most interested. But no decisive steps were taken, and this was in 
itself the Naval policy. At the extra session of Congress in July, 
the subject was entertained, by the members and among the acts 
passed conferring authority on the executive, was one empow- 
er{injg the President to “authorise the commanders of armed 
vessels sailing under the authority of any letters of Marque and 
reprisal granted by Congress,...to subdu, seize, take, and if 
on the high seas to send into port.” But Congress omitted to 
authoris the issuing of letters of Marque and prescribe condi- 
tions for the government of privateers. The enactment, however, 
served to relieve the administration in a measure from many of 
the schemes that kad been urged. But, shortly after Congress ad- 
journed, several highly respectable merchants of Boston engaged 
in the China trade, apprehensive that “rebel cruisers might get 
into those seas” addressd a communication to the Secretary of 
the Navy, suggesting the “expediency of Letters of Marque, or 
other commission” under the provision of the recent enactment. 
Simultanously with this communication to the Secretary of the 
Navy application was made to the Secretary of State by some of 
the same parties, for letters of Marque to the steamer Tembroke, 
which was about sailing from Boston to China. Mr Seward, in 
view of these differences between the State & Navy Depart- 
ments instead of answering this letter direct referred it with an 
— to me. My reply to him, which the President approved 
and which I now insert, corresponded with my answer to the 
Merchants; and Mr Seward disposed of the application to him- 
self by sending out and publishing my letter to him. This relieved 
him of responsibility. (See copy*()] 

The letter had the effect apparently of satisfying, for a time 
at least, those who had taken the deepest interest in the subject. 
But the ravages of The Sumter, which vessel was hailed with 
friendly welcome and supplied in British ports, with the subse- 


2 This letter does not appear in Welles’s printed Diary. 
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quent depredations of the Alabama and Florida, English built 
and manned chiefly by Englishmen, aroused the indignation of 
the whole country. This indignation was increased and aggra- 
vated by the conduct of the British government, in excluding 
all United States cruisers from the English ports in China, 
though the seas of that empire were infested by pirates, and the 
whole commercial world was interested in their suppression. 
While our national ships in English ports received only grudging 
hospitality, it was notorious that the semi-piratical rovers, with 
no recognized nationality, though substantially English vessels 
sailing under the rebel flag, were capturing, plundering and wan- 
tonly destroying our commerce, that the injury to us was to the 
benefit of England. Under these wrongs and outrages our whole 
commercial marine became greatly excited, and could the coun- 
try have been united, a war with England more calamitous than 
any she had ever known, would have made havoc with her com- 
merce. But our condition was such that forbearance became a 
duty, and the government while engaged in prosecuting a war 
with the rebels was subjected to a severe trial, in restraining the 
popular demand for reprisals, which would have begotten a war 
with Great Britain;—for though the crown was not unfriendly to 
the Union it was known that English capital was largely engaged 
in illicit traffic with the rebels, and in running and evading the 
blockade. At the same time the unneutral and unfriendly con- 
duct of her ministry who put forth no arm to prevent, but 
craftily connived at schemes against the Union was felt and will 
be lasting memorials against the administration of Palmerston 
and Russell. It is some gratification to remember now, when 
those dark days are over, that in addition to the award of fifteen 
millions for the criminal wrongs we suffered from England, our 
Navy captured more than thirty millions of property engaged in 
illicit traffic & running the blockade, no inconsiderable portion 
of which was English capital. While the public mind was influ- 
enced by the wrongs complaints were made of the want of 
efficiency on the part of the Navy and Navy Department. Priva- 
teers, Letters of Marque were called for, by men regardless of 
the necessities of the case, and of the consequences of commit- 
ting to greedy and reckless adventurers the highest and most 
delicate responsibilities of the government—an abuse of which, 
would endanger the peace of the nation. To meet and dispose 
of these demands required decision and effort. The Secretary of 
State instead of repressing quietly favored the privateer policy, 
which had its advocates in certain presses and circles in New 
York. Fortunately, the President, cautious, but firm maintained 
a prudent and wise reserve, and committed himself to no project 
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that was likely to endanger the national welfare. There were 
also judicious and discreet minds on this subject, in Congress 
that deprecated the policy of sending out Letters of Marque in 
this war with rebels. The subject was, however, much agitated, 
and in July 1862, Mr Seward wrote to Mr Adams that he might 
inform Earl Russell, “Since the Oreto and other gunboats are 
being received by the insurgents from Europe to renew demon- 
strations on our national commerce, Congress is about to au- 
thorise the issue of letters of Marque and reprisal, and that if 
we find it necessary to suppress that piracy, we shall bring pri- 
vateers into service for that purpose, and of course for that pur- 
pose only.” 

This was a qualified and harmless admonition which was duly 
appreciated by Earl Russell, particularly when he learned a few 
days after, Congress had adjourned, without taking action on 
the subject. In the mean time the depredations of the Alabama 
and Florida increased the irritation and hostility against not 
only the rebels but mercenary England. 

On the 2gth of September [1862], Mr Seward warned me that 
there were extensive combinations to break the blockade, and to 
confirm his admonition brought me a dispatch and documents 
from Mr Dudley* our efficient Consul at Liverpool. The dis- 
patches were a notification that eight or ten steamers were nearly 
ready to run the blockade; but there was no evidence to confirm 
the apprehensions of the Secretary of State. No mention was 
made of any armed vessel, but there was reports of wonderful 
activity among the merchant adventurers of Great Britain, stimu- 
lated by the tidings of our disaster under Genl Pope at Bull Run 
which they had just previously received, and which they consid- 
ered conclusive that the union cause could not be sustained. Mr 
Seward had mistaken unarmed English blockade runners, for 
armed blockade breakers. Although relieved, he insisted still 
that this policy of Letters of Marque [was] advisable and pro- 
posed that the powerful merchant steamer Baltic should be com- 
missioned, and Comstock a very competent merchant Captain, 
somewhat connected with the New York ring—should be placed 
in command. Such a proceding on the part of the government 
would have been a reflection on naval officers and could not be 
entertained. There was yet no authority to grant letter{s] of 
Marque, & if the Baltic were chartered or purchased by the 
Navy, she must, I assured him be commanded by a Naval officer. 

So long as the subject remained under Executive control the 
prudence and firmness of the President insured the national wel- 


3 See the Diary, 1, 154 ff. 
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fare and safety. But the public mind had become angry and 
highly inflamed, in which Congress participated, and on the 3d 
of March 1863, the last day of the session, an act was passed 
declaring “that in all domestic and foreign wars the President 
of the United States is authorised to issue to private armed ves- 
sels of the United States, Commissions, or letters of Marque and 
general reprisal in such form as he shall think proper, and under 
the seal of the United States, and make all needful rules and 
regulations for the government thereof, and for the adjudication 
and disposal of the prizes and salvages made by such vessels. 
Provided that the authority conferred by this act shall cease & 
terminate at the end of three years from the passage of this act” 

This action of Congress, though general in its character would 
have a favorable effect abroad. England would be admonished 
that there was a limit to American forbearance. Viewing it in this 
light, and as a warning to Great Britain, where the spirit of un- 
scrupulous greed, if not of itive enmity to the union had 
embarked an immense capital in schemes of illicit traffic in vio- 
lation of our views of the blockade, the brief and modified enact- 
ment was acquiesed in. It was moreover felt, notwithstanding the 
favor which the project received from the Secretary of State, 
that the country would be secure against any rash or precipitate 
measure by the President, to whom the whole subject was com- 
mitted. But, unfortunately, the effect of the enactment, and the 
feelings which forced its passage, proved a stimulant which 
brought strength and added unexpected recruits to the move- 
ment. Among others, the Secretary of the Treasury on whom the 
more cautious and prudent had relied, became a convert to, or 
avowed advocate for privateers and reprisals. 

The Secretary of State was much elated by the enactment, and 
by the acquisition of the Secretary of the Treasury. He repre- 
sented that the merchants of New York were ready and anxious 
to fit out privateers to take the Alabama or Florida, and pro- 
posed at once to take measures for carrying the law into effect. 
But the President still hesitated, though the law, considered as 
an expression of the sentiment of the legislative branch of the 
government, together with the countenance which it received 
from the Secretary of the Treasury who was understood to be the 
special representative and exponent of the commercial interest 
had each an influence which it was difficult successfully to resist. 
I had from the first maintained that commerce being sensitive 
intelligent merchants and capitalists would not engage in such 
enterprises—that privateers were usually incited by the expecta- 
tion of large returns from captured merchantmen—that the plun- 
dering rovers which they would under present circumstances be 
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cammissioned to overtake would, if taken be found destitute of 
—_ or merchandise and that vessels of sufficient magnitude 

power to cope successfully with the Alabama would require 
a large investment for so uncertain a venture. Without naming 
persons Mr Seward insisted there were responsible parties ready 
to engage in the work so soon as they could be licensed, he there- 
fore proceeded at once to prepare forms and make “needful 
rules and regulations” for the government of privateers, in con- 
formity with the act. These regulations covering a number of 
pages he on the 10th of March [1863], one week after the enact- 
ment, submitted to me for review, criticism and suggestions. As 
I was wholly opposed to the proceeding I declined the labor, 
admitted they conformed to the legal enactments of 1862 but in 
a free cabinet discussion I made some general remarks, excepting 
to the regulations as transcending Executive authority. The sub- 
ject lingered for two or three weeks, during a portion of which 
time I was absent from Washington, and the President declined 
to come to a decision whilst I was away. Soon after my return, 
Mr Seward brought forward the subject and said that parties 
interested were becoming impatient. He proposed that I should 
communicate my objection to his rules in writing, and the Presi- 
dent concurred in the suggestion. I in a day or two addressed to 
him the following letter: 


(see copy.)* 

Whilst this letter was on my table, Senator Sumner, who had 
opposed the law when on its passage, called on me, and was very 
much disturbed by what he had learned from Mr Seward would 
be the probable policy of the administration. From the comment 
he had objected to licensing privateers, and was, when he called, 
a good deal incensed at some remarks of the Secretary of State 
whom he had just left. It was felt by Mr Seward to be something 
of a triumph over Mr Sumner, who often came in conflict, with 
his views and in allusion to whom, when confronted, as he some- 
times was by the President, with the Senator’s opinions, he re- 
marked, “there were too many Secretaries of State in Washing- 
ton.” I handed to Mr Sumner, my letter which was yet unsent 
to read, and remarked as I did so, that I was very much disap- 
pointed at the recent course of Mr Chase, and discouraged by 
remitances just received from Earl Russell. He expressed great 


* Diary, 1, 252-256. The letter, dated March 31, 1863, elaborates upon 
the view that while the North had a flourishing commerce to tempt priva- 
teers, the South did not, and hence there would be little use for privateers 
commissioned by the North. Moreover, thought Welles, privateers are too 
easily converted into pirates and might involve us in a foreign war. 
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gratification with my letter, but hoped, before I sent it to the 
State Department, that I would read it to Mr Lincoln. This was 
not my practice. I could not doubt that Mr Seward himself, on 
its receipt would submit it to the President. 

The evening after this interview, the President came across the 
square to my house, which was directly opposite the Executive 
mansion, and said his principal object in calling was to see a 
letter that I had prepared on the subject of the proposed regula- 
tions and of Letters of Marqu, which Mr Sumner had read 
and complimented, and wished him to peruse. I informed him 
that the letter had gone to Mr Seward, but I would bring him 
the press copy in the morning. He thought this unnecessary, for 
Mr Seward would undoubtedly present it. We then discussed 
this subject, with others at considerable length. The President 
met my disbelief that men of character and intelligence would 
be induced to engage in the business of privateering, and that 
Mr Seward was deceiving himself in that respect, by asking 
whether the best method of testing the fact would not be by 
giving the merchants an opportunity to manifest their views. 
Let us see, said he, who the men are that are ready and anxious 
to aid the government in this way, perhaps you are mistaken and 
Seward right. Chase who knows, or ought to know the commer- 
cial sentiment has come into Seward’s views. It may be well to 
make the experiment. The State and the Treasury may have 
more fully the confidence of the merchants than the Navy. I 
thought it would be hazardous. Should the merchants, as Mr 
Seward believes, embark in the measure, adventurers would be 
likely to also engage in reprisals, and might involve us in a war 
with England, which with the load upon our hands would be 
disastrous. We ought, therefore to act deliberately, and with a 
full and right appreciation of all the probable consequences. 
He said that was so, and he had confidence in my judgement 
and my opinions, but I might be mistaken. The State and Treas- 
ury took a different view, and if I was right in my belief that 
the merchants would not engage in privateering, no harm would 
come from the trial. If Seward was mistaken and the substantial 
men of the country held off, the credit would be mine, and all 
would then be satisfied. 

At the cabinet meeting on Friday, the grd of April, Mr Sew- 
ard had some side-talk with me in relation to the assignment of 
a naval officer of character to the service of the State Department, 
on whom he could devolve the labor and details of examining 
applications and preparing papers. He had previously requested 
that Admiral Foote should be detailed for that service, but that 
officer after looking into the subject requested to be excused. 
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As all matters relating to privateering and letters of marque 
had in former day[s] been committed to the State Department, 
and was to be on this occasion, I objected that the Navy ought 
not to be blended with the movement. He very frankly said his 
a in asking for a naval officer of rank, was to be relieved 

imself of labor and details—in other words I found the Navy 
Department was to share in the responsibility of any failure or 
imbroglio that might result from a policy which it disapproved. 
He named Rear Admiral C. H. Davis as acceptable who was 
assigned accordingly. 

The President sent for me the following morning, Saturday, 
and as I entered the room, he remarked that I would probably 
be surprised to hear that Seward already had an application for 
Letters of Marque. I acknowledged I was disappointed if there 
were respectable and a pay parties to engage in the busi- 
ness. The President said he knew nothing of the gentlemen 
whom Seward had brought him, further than that he had a ves- 
sel, and was anxious to enter upon the service. Taking up and 
looking at a paper, he said the gentlemen's name was Seybert,° 
that he had a vessel of one hndred tons into which he pro 
to put a service,—that this gentleman was then in the audience 
room, and he would call him in that I might examine him. 
This 1 informd him was unnecessary, for I was familiar with 
the case which had been several times before me. There was, I 
assured the President, no New York merchants or capital in 
this enterprise. Seybert was I had learned, a Prussian adventurer, 
a citizen of South Carolina, and I preferred that the Secretary 
of State should dispose of this and all other similar applications. 
With a twinkle in his eye the President said he certainly would 
not trouble me further in this instance. 

Senator Sumner informed me at the same time that the Presi- 
dent had experiencd great difficulty in getting a sight of my 
letter of the 31 of March. Mr Seward did not bring it to his 
notice as was expected, and when he asked for it, one excuse 
after another was given, but the President persisted until it was 
sent him, when he notified the Senator, and together they read 
it, and discussed the whole subject of privateering and reprisals. 

This, with Seybert’s ora the only one that ever after 
came to my knowledge, closed the subject of Letters of Marque 
and reprisal during the rebellion. I never again saw the regula- 
tions or heard them alluded to. 

That Mr Seward was earnest and sincere in his belief that 


5 Ia the Diary, the name is spelled Sybert. 
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privateers might render efficient service I never doubted,® but it 
was fortunate for the administration and the Country that he 
did not “direct affairs” for the nation in that instance. Mr Lin- 
coln proved himself, through that whole exciting period, the 
“superior in native intellectual power” and administrative 
ability. 


THOREAU AND COLUMELLA: A COMMENT 


ODELL SHEPARD 


A recent article in The New England Quarterly’ points out 

that Henry Thoreau borrowed from the Harvard Library 
on March 4, 1856, the translation of Columella attributed to 
M. C. Curtius, published in 1745, and that he filled in with a pen- 
cil the omitted titles of three chapters, possibly signing his name 
in red crayon against one of these marginalia. The value of this 
discovery depends upon its correct interpretation. 

Almost certainly, Thoreau was less interested in Columella— 
and with good reason—than he was in the two more important 
Latin writers on husbandry with whom his name has usually 
been associated. In the two books published during his lifetime 
Thoreau does not mention Columella at all, but he refers to 
Cato the Censor and to Marcus Terentius Varro five times. The 
Journals contain five references to Columella, seven to Cato, 
and twelve to Varro. 

The writer of the article in question does not wish to depre- 
ciate Thoreau’s linguistic ability, but in his belief the scanty 
facts before him “certainly suggest that Thoreau was making 
rather slow progress in a consecutive (not haphazard) reading 
of that author’s [Columella’s] ‘crabbed Latin.’” Therefore it 
seems pertinent to observe that in four of his five references to 
Columella Thoreau shows that he had the Latin text before him, 
and that he quotes this author only once after borrowing the 


6 In his Diary, 1, 261, Welles sums up Seward’s trickiness and inefficiency 
and adds, “It is a specimen of Seward’s management.” 

1 See F. L. Utley, “Thoreau and Columella,” New England Quarterly, x1 
(March, 1938), 171-180. 
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translation. His quotations from Varro and Cato, more than 
twenty in number, are all from the original. 

The references to Columella appear between February g, 1854, 
and April 3, 1856. Those to Cato begin, in the Journals, on Sep- 
tember 2, 1851, and extend to February 6, 1854. All but one of 
those to Varro occur in 1854. Thoreau’s interest in these writers 
was apparently strongest, then, in the period 1851-1854, during 
which he was working upon his Walden. In that book he gave 
strong emphasis to the thesis urged by all three of them, that 
the country produces better men than the city, even for the 
conduct of public affairs. 

Here was a commonplace of literature which had been phrased 
by scores of other Latin writers and also by hundreds of moderns 
ranging back to the time of Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria. For an 
ample statement of it Thoreau would not have needed to look 
farther than the translation of Zimmermann’s Einsamkeit, a copy 
of which he owned. Why, then, considering that he was not 
himself a farmer, did he turn to these three writers upon agri- 
culture? 

During the period 1851-1854 Thoreau saw much of his friend 
Bronson Alcott, son of a farmer and by far the most thoughtful 
and enthusiastic husbandman of his acquaintance. Alcott, in 
spite of his admiration for the younger man, never ceased to 
deplore Thoreau’s preference for wild nature as compared with 
the fields and gardens that man has brought under his dominion. 
Again and again he strove to convert the “primitivistic” Thoreau 
to his own more “humanistic” point of view. Of course he failed, 
but he certainly had far more effect upon Thoreau’s interest in 
the Latin writers on agriculture than can be attributed to the 
translation of Columella. The entry in Bronson Alcott’s Journal 
for August 11, 1851, reads thus: 
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Thoreau dined with me, and took from my library for perusal 
Rei Rusticae Auctores Latini Veteres: Cato, Columella, Varro, 
& Palladius, for which | paid a couple of shillings at the London 
book-stalls, and am glad to find so good a reader for it. 
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TWO YANKEE TRADERS IN NEW YORK 


LETTERS ON THE FINANCING OF FRONTIER MERCHANTS 
1808-1830 


ALBERT V. HOUSE, JR. 


i ws following letters were written by two brothers who, dur- 
ing the first decade of the nineteenth century, left their home 
in a farming town in western Massachusetts to engage in “trade” 
at Manlius, a small village in central New York which was then 
approaching the “post-frontier” stage of settlement.’ The periodic 
reports of these young men to their parents are an illustration of 
the methods used in the financing of small private-trading enter- 
prises in new settlements. As has often been suspected and occa- 
sionally reported in historical monographs, the chief source of fi- 
nancial aid was parental assistance. These letters, however, reveal 
a “two-way flow” of funds. This may signify merely that the boys 
were prompt in repaying their loans to their father, yet there is a 
definite hint that the money was sent back home to be lent out 
to members of the farming community in Middlefield. Clearly, a 
portion of the money which Azariah Smith asked his father to send 
out to New York was to come from the collection of notes which 
Azariah held from persons at home.? John Meeker, who instigated 
Azariah’s removal to Manlius, had lived in Middlefield until 
1803 as a neighbor of Calvin Smith, a cousin of Azariah and Joseph 
Smith. In that year he took up his frontier wanderings, settling 
for a decade or so at Tully, in Onondaga County, New York.* 
While visiting in the Berkshires he found that some of his old 
neighbors in the Smith Hollow section of Middlefield had money 
to invest in promising enterprises. Meeker evidently thought it 
wise to employ the younger sons of his Middlefield creditors as 
managers of various trading centers which he was setting up with 
their capital in western New York. These letters contain references 
to at least three such young men named Ingham, Pinney, and 
~T These letters are in the possession of Louis C. Smith of Middlefield and 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
2 See Letters I, I, and III. 


3 Edward C. Smith and Philip M. Smith, A History of the Town of Middle- 
field, Massachusetts (privately printed, 1924), 111. 
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Dickson, in addition to the Smith brothers and their cousin.‘ 
Thus is revealed a community investment and interest in the pros- 
perity of trading agencies on the frontier. 

The gradual evolution of Azariah Smith, an ambitious young 
man, from store clerk to factory owner is revealed during the 
twenty-year period covered by the letters. Each step is portrayed: 
first, working for another merchant; next, a junior partnership in 
which the older man supplied the contacts and most of the capital 
while the younger contributed the energy and brains; next, engag- 
ing in the merchandising business for himself; and finally, branch- 
ing cut as a factory owner, member of the legislature, and sub- 
stantial citizen of the community. The letters of Joseph Smith, the 
younger brother, still further illustrate this “frontier sequence” 
by reaching the final stage—the economic disaster which visited 
towns unfortunate enough to be missed by the route of the Erie 
Canal. Letters XII and XIII, dealing with some phases of the 
War of 1812, show contemporary popular reaction to the mili- 
tary maladministration of that struggle. 

Azariah, the eldest of these brothers, was born on December 7, 
1784, in Middlefield, located in the Berkshire hills, while his 
brother Joseph was five years younger.* Their father, Matthew 
Smith, had served in the Revolution and had only recently re- 
moved from his home in East Haddam, Connecticut, following 
the drift of Connecticut folk up the River at the close of the Revo- 
lution.* An old account book kept by Matthew Smith reveals that 
he ran a sawmill, manufactured cider, and traded with his neigh- 
bors in the products of the field and forest.’ Thus his sons were 
not strangers to the arts of trade. In 1783 the 250 inhabitants of 
Middlefield, just set off from several adjacent towns, were engaged 
in the difficult task of organizing its new town government. By 
1800 the population had increased to 887, which was more than 
the rather barren hills and ravines could support.* Such economic 
crowding resulted in two developments: the rapid growth of small 
industries such as tanneries, sawmills, potash works, and woolen 
~~ 4 Smith, History of Middlefield. See map of the town opposite Page go. 

5 Sophia Smith Martin, Mack Genealogy (Hartford, 1903), 1, 101. 

® Smith, History of Middlefield, 18-25; Martin, Mack Genealogy, 1, 100. 


7 This account book is also in the possession of Louis C. Smith. 
8 Smith, History of Middlefield, 26 and 27. 
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textiles; and an alarming exodus of settlers during the next three 
decades to points west—a part of that movement which has been 
characterized as “the expansion of New England.”* The descend- 
ants of Azariah and Joseph Smith and their relatives include many 
doctors, missionaries, and teachers, who contributed much to the 
development of nineteenth-century America.” 

The various histories of Onondaga County devote considerable 
space to Azariah’s varied activities, his contributions to education, 
his reputation as a “business giant” and man of stainless character, 
and his ability to “do” arithmetic calculation with great speed.™ 
In fact, Mrs. Matthews thought enough of him to devote consid- 
erable space in her book to his career as a typical illustration of 
the far-reaching effect of New England influence.*? 

The village of Manlius'* was situated at the junction of the 
Cherry Valley and Seneca turnpikes.'* The famous Onondaga salt 
springs, together with abundant water power supplied by the 
swift waters of Limestone Creek, encouraged its rapid growth as 
a frontier commercial and industrial center. By 1797 a sawmill, 
a gristmill, an oil mill, and a “clothing works” had been located 
there.'® The village numbered thirty houses in 1805 and grew 
rapidly until the advent of the Erie Canal in 1825.'* The peak of 
industrial development in that year is shown by Letter XVII, 
which contains Joseph Smith’s unofficial census report to his 


® Lois kimball Matthews, The Expansion of New England (Boston, 1909). 

10 For an extensive list of such descendants, see Martin, Mack Genealogy. 
Included in this roll are Theodore Clarke Smith, Professor of History at Wil- 
liams College and one of the most respected of American historical scholars; 
Azariah Smith Root, who was Librarian at Oberlin College for many years; 
and the late Gerald Birney Smith, a distinguished member of the Theology 
Faculty at the University of Chicago. 

11 W. Woodford Clayton, History of Onondaga County (Syracuse, 1878), 
365, ff.; Carroll E. Smith, Pioneer Times in Onondaga County (Syracuse, 1904), 
41 and 105; Dwight H. Bruce, Onondaga Centennial (Boston, 1896), 1, 776 ff.; 
Joshua V. H. Clark, Onondaga (Syracuse, 1849), u, 194 ff.; and Henry C. Van 
Schaack, History of Manlius Village (Fayetteville, New York, 1873), 48. 

12 Matthews, The Expansion of New England, 161. 

13 The writer is indebted to Mrs. Jean W. Harris of Washington, D. C., 
for the data contained in this sketch of the town of Manlius in the 1820's. 

14 Clayton, History of Onondaga County, 365. 

15 Clayton, History of Onondaga County, 363-365. 

16 Bruce, Onondaga Centennial, 1, 777. 
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brother Matthew in Middlefield. In this same letter Joseph also 
presented the ambitious plans of the citizens for the construction 
of a spur canal to join the Erie Canal, four miles away. On May 
14, 1828, an act was passed by the New York Legislature incorpo- 
rating the Manlius Canal Company and including Azariah Smith 
as one of the original incorporators, who were empowered to sell 
stock to the amount of $15,000. The failure of this project by 1830 
led to a movement to construct a railroad from the canal to Man- 
lius village. All such efforts to enable Manlius to retain her eco- 
nomic supremacy were in vain.*" 

Today this former commercial and industrial center is one of 
the more charming small towns of central New York. 


I 


Marcu 26, 1808 
Mantius, N. Y. 
DEAR PARENTS, 

After a long silence, this will inform you of our health and wel- 
fare. In your letter by Betty Pinney you requested me to inform 
you if there were any change in our prospects, and concerning the 
notes due, in your hands. In consequence of the embargo, there is 
a great declension of Trade, so that we have but little business to 
do, compared with what we had, before; Money appears to be 
very scarce and those who have it appear afraid to with it 
lest they get no more. In February, I had some difficulty with Mr. 
Meeker, in consequence of which there is some prospect of my 
quitting business in May or at the first of June next. My Brother 
has enjoyed complete health since he arrived here, is diligent in 
business, and at leisure moments is improving himself in Writing 
and Arithmetic. 

I cannot, even now (as I suppose I ought sometme ago), inform 
you certainly whether it will be best for Joseph to return home or 
not. At present I could very well spare him, but yet think if busi- 
ness should revive again in the spring, it would be advisable to 
have him continue with me thro’ the spring and summer I wish 
your directions in this case; and as soon as I receive them shall be 
pleased to obey them as I know not what to do. With respect to 
the Notes, due the first of April, after many times turning it in my 
mind I have concluded to let the money remain in your hands, 
to dispose of as you shall think fit, another year, and if any or all 
of the persons who now hold the money wish to keep it another 
year and you continue to think the money safe; let them keep 


17 Bruce, Onondaga Centennial, 1, 783. 
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it: my ideas are that if I should bring the money into this country 
and put it in trade I might be exposed to lose the whole and now 
think to loose at least only my services and expenses here; not 
that I know of being exposed to loose much, but Fortune is very 
uncertain, and Times very hard here— 
I understand by information from A. Dickson"* that Aunt Gates 
is about to be (and before this probably is) maried to Deacon 
Robbins I think that a little extraordinary! also understand it to 
be the belief of People in that quarter that Mr. Meeker purchased 
$70,000 worth of Goods at our purchase last October.— 
Mr. John Dickson in his letter to his son says, if he did so he must 
have been trusted, and there is not money enough in the space of 
fifty Miles around to pay for them and that if the Embargo and 
the consequent hard times continue he would not give a Cent for 
all he will be worth at the end of two years 

Mr. Meeker’s Invoice of Goods in May last was $12,500. D[itt]o 
in July $7,500 in October last $24,418 and at sundry times since 
I have been in his business besides those three $3,840 amounting 
in the whole to $48,258—and perhaps something more and his re- 
mittances in Cash amounts to about $40,o00—in the same time— 

It is true he is owing something considerable in N.York but I 
have no doubt of his being able to pay it all nearly as fast as it 
becomes due He has now in Albany about 1000 bushels Wheat 
and four tons potash and due to him in various places about 
$14,000— 
The Store at Onondaga remits money the fastest and from my 
best observation in proportion to that of this Store in Manlius 
as 8 to 7—to that in Marcellus as 8 to 6—His three other stores, 
fluctuating. Since You were here in September last, he has estab- 
lished two Stores; one in Aurelius at the outlet of the Owasco 
Lake, seven Miles beyond Skaneateles; and one in Homer south 
of Tully and about thirty Miles from this; in which last Mr. A. 
Dickson is employed Mr. Meeker has informed me that Dickson 
on seeing the letter from his father and finding business rather 
dull has become rather discouraged, and he fears he will not have 
stability and judgement enough to be useful in his business. He 
(Mr Meeker) is too completely satisfied with what Calvin Smith’® 
says and does ever to be exceedingly well pleased with any body 
else. I think at present he is pretty well pleased with Mr. Ingham’s 


18 A son of John Dickson and grandfather of Andrew Dickson White, the 
first president of Cornell University, United States Minister to Berlin, and one 
of the founders of the American Historical Association. See Smith, History of 
Middlefield, 328, and Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White (New York, 
1905), I, 4- 

19 A cousin of Azariah, the manager of a store at Onondaga Hill, New York. 
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performance. The last I have heard from the Stores all those in 
the stores of your acquaintance are well. ... 
AZARIAH SMITH 


II 
JUNE 17, 1809 
Manuius, N. Y. 
Dear PARENTS 
I received yours by Mr S. Ingham, and also received the money 
amounting to $300.29 — I have made such arrangements with Mr. 
Meeker that I think I shall continue in his business thro’ this 
Summer and thro’ Autumn ensuing, and possibly till Spring—My 
Brother and myself enjoy tolerable health & spirits, Last Saturday 
the 10th Instant was celebrated with considerable pomp and 
shew in this Village by both the Federalists & Republicans. It is 
thot there were as many as 3000 people collected; each party had 
an orator Toasts, cannon, Bands of music, liberty poles, flags 
Volunteer companies &ctc all because the Embargo was to be in 
omy raised on that day. 
ir. Meeker has lately returned from N. York where he purchased 
about $40,000 dollars’ worth of Goods, which to distribute oc- 
casioned me considerable labor, having to send a bill of them to 
each of his stores six in number besides this at Manlius—he having 
lately established a seventh store at nine Mile Creek in Marcellus 
about equidistant from his Stores at Onondaga & Skaneateles, so 
that from Manlius to Aurelius a distance of 32 miles only he has 
five stores each stocked with about $8,000 worth of property— 
which with two stores at Homer & Tully Four Asheries Grist- 
mills, sawmills and his distillery, dairy, & farm with thirty Lab- 
orers must furnish business enough to confound a common man, 
and more than he or any other man can attend with profit. 
Whether he sinks, or swims, time must determine—He has agreed 
to give me $14 a month for my extra Trouble in forwarding and 
packing Goods for three months For two weeks past I have had 
to labor intensely, as well in body as mind from sunrise to mid- 
night not even having opportunity of leisure more than one half 
of the sabbath—but this morning we have sent away the last of 
the Goods we have on hand and shall be no more troubled as we 
have been—not till October—I did think of coming home in June 
or July but it will be impossible for me to leave here while con- 
tinuing in my present business—with respect to Mr. Metcalf's”® 
having the money, I know of no one I had rather should have it, 
provided his situation is such as to render the repayment sure and 


20 John Metcalf, the owner of a prosperous tannery in Middlefield. Smith, 
History of Middlefield, 172. 
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punctual—it is certain that I shall want money to set myself up 
next spring if I have till then health and prosperity so hope you 
will make such arrangements to assist me as are consistent with 
yours and the family’s welfare— 

I feel much indebted to you both, for your good advice in the sev- 
eral letters I have rec'd from you and hope to profit by it. Mr. I. 
told me, the same that I had heard before, that tales much to my 
discredit were circulated in the neighborhood of my former resi- 
dence. Let the demons of Slander do their worst it is not in their 
power to make me feel guilty of a dishonest act. I can say, as was 
said before, “I have wronged no man, I have defrauded no man,” 
I submit my conduct to him who judges rightiously, nay I am 
even willing to let Mr. Meeker who has once injured me say 
whether I am not honest, or whether anything was ever made 
away with which he committed to my care—Not that my conduct 
has been perfect, but that my dealings have been honest—I know 
of no person whoever, that I have injured that should wish to 
circulate anything to my injury—I suppose it is all on account of 
not being one of the favored ones of Middlefield, who would go 
all lengths to uphold the ministry and federalism of that state 
Be that as it may, I trust that I shall live in reputation when the 
slanderous Tongue shall be in deserved derision. I have heard 
that Mr. Martin has left his home and gone to school keeping if 
that be the case on account of his necessity; I think you had better 
assist him than me, on my sister’s account also on account of their 
rising family, Find out their situation, and if the money which 
I have then or that you can spare, will be sure to benifit them 
essentially. let them have it, I can do well with out it—of all things 
let not your daughter suffer as I am afraid she does, without com- 
plaining Rather than that they should be driven from their home 
redeem their farm yourself, or undertake it and I will assist. Until 
Mr. Ingham came back I had no [idea] but that they were doing 
well—I now fear the contrary—so much in haste. Remembering 
the family I subscribe yours Azansam Seereu 
III 


APRIL 7, 1809 

DEAR FATHER, Mantius, N. Y. 

I have made some arrangements, with a couple of Gentlemen 
Messrs. Oliphant & Bradbury, to assist them with some money, to 
set up the nailing Business, and think I shall make it profitable 
to them and myself, to let them have three hundred Dollars, which 
sum they want and which as they are responsible men will be safe, 
and as I shall have a certain part of the profits, I think I shall do 
better with my money than to have the Interest only— 

I, therefore wish you would send to Albany, to the care of Messrs 
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Hugh & Hamilton Boyd, the above sum of $300—by the first safe 
opportunity—I have but little doubt you will conveniently collect 
as much as that, and hope you will have that in good New York 
or United States Bills, or Newjirsey or Pennsylvania will do, but 
Eastern bills are in bad Credit here, and if you cannot get, the 
above sum or as much as $200 at least in the above good money, 
or Silver & Gold, transmitted to Albany as above by the tenth day 
of May, I wish you to write me immediately, or in any event to 
write me as soon as the money is sent to Albany, I shall give Messrs 
Boyd, directions, with respect to the disposal of the same—As it is 
to be expended in Albany for Iron— 
I still continue to keep Joseph, as I find it necessary for me, to 
have somebody assisting me, we have both had r turns this 
spring but are now pretty well—It is not certain but that one of 
us may come home in May as it will then be a Leisure time, as it, 
indeed, now is, I still continue in Mr. Meeker’s Business, and hope 
I shall make it eventually profitable altho “times are hard” — 
I wrote you by Mr. Pinney stating my wish to have you collect 
the money due to me, which is still my wish, altho’ I do not expect 
to want it till next summer or fall, at least have it if possible in 
such hands that you can be sure of it on demand, Mr. Meeker & 
Mr. Ingham have made a Settlement. I understand Mr Ingham’s 
share of the gain to be $2800 including his Expenses of about 
$800—leaving Nett gain for three years $2000, which he has rec'd 
in notes against those men whom he had trusted, there is, I think, 
a probability that I am doing as well, and Calvin, better, but time 
must determine—one thing at all events, is sure, viz that I have 
no eazy life. 
Your family and Brother Martin’s will accept thro’ you my best 
wishes for their welfare, and you and my mother, in particular 
will receive this, as from your affectionate Son— 

AZARIAH SMITH 
Manlius 7 April 1809.** 
May 1st Day 1807 





Let Azariah Smith have $412.57 

Paid P. Pinney 18.68 
431-25 

Recd of L. Holbrook 9 


Recd of J. and A. 
Dicksons 21.84 


41 


21 These revealing figures of Azariah’s account with his father appear on 
the back of the letter in the father’s handwriting. These totals are obviously 
in dollars and cents although the decimal was omitted. 
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April 1 Day 1809 

Recd of W. Ingham 112 
May 15 of J. Dickson 194.87 
18 Sent by J Ingham 300.85, 


IV 
[FALL 1809] 
Mantius, N. Y. 
Dear MOTHER, 
Altho it is a long time since you wrote me, yet I have often, very 
often, remem you, and your wise counsels, and many cares, 


to me rec'd; with gratitude. 

I have the hope notwithstanding any tales which may have 
been told so to live in the world, (and that I have lived so hereto- 
for, I beleive) that I shall not be a cause of mortification or un- 
happiness to you—. I am no hypocrite. I cannot say that I feel the 
operation of religio non my mind [as] I perhaps ought. I live a 
moral life—“I” (to use [Paul's] words) “have wronged no man I 
have defrauded [no] man”—I have not dealt with any so that I am 
ashamed to see them again. I hope you feel under no uneasiness 
on mine, or Joseph’s account; we live well, we are in a situation 
to enjoy ourselves as well as any young persons we are contented—. 
And altho’ we might and really should prefer being at home, and 
under a mother’s immediate care, yet home (that is) a father’s 
house, and a mother’s care must at sometime be parted with, and 
I own I feel a conscious pride on your, as well as my own behalf, 
that I have had parents who have given me such advice and op- 
portunities of Education, that I am capable of doing Business 
and of providing for myself—even with out their pecuniary as- 
sistance,- -I aim uot unthankful for, nor unmindful of the “Money” 
which my father has already given me I may need more; I would 
however wish to have my other Brothers and Sister have their 
share— 

I have had very good success in Business, considering the [times] 
my losses have not been great, I am in hopes to [gain] something 
that is handsome and to do it honestly Mr. Meeker is (people say) 
as much afraid of me as I am of him, he has lately been good na- 
tured, he has allowed me eighty seven Dollars for extra work done 
for him the year past, which helps some, my expenses however 
are great about nine shillings (1.1214) a day—including Board, 
_ h’s hire &c &c— 

y Business is sometimes too perplexing for me, (not being of 
the easiest temper) to be calm and unruffled or quite so uniformly 
pleasant as I ought, and I suppose it is thought I am rather too 
plain hearted to be rightly qualified for a “store keeper.” I, how- 
ever, have made some arrangements with Calvin Smith to enter 
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into the trading business with him, whenever we leave off Business 
with Meeker which perhaps will be as soon or sooner than my 
third —_ expires, if we should be prosperous—Mr Meeker owes 
something considerable and is laying out rather too much in 
farms, Asheries, distilleries, Mills, Barns, clearing land &c for. the 
benifit of his stores it takes away too much of his Capital, and he 
has of 4 to pay interest which would not otherwise be 
the case Mr. Mecker is not often with me, and I have not left the 
village except two or three times to go to meeting on the sabbath, 
since ~—_ last we have had presbyterian & Episcopalian preaching 
in the village here almost every sabbath this season—and Baptist 
meee. several times— 

eople here are much less observant of the sabbath than at Middle- 
field, and there is much less outward attention to the duties of re- 
ligion.—On the whole I do not think the society here as good or 
the people generally so agreeable as those with whom I was ac- 
quainted in your state. . .. 

AZARIAH SMITH 


May 11, 1810 
MAntius, N. Y. 
To MY DEAR PARENTS, 

..- | had intended to write you soon after writing to the “chil- 
dren”—but wishing when I did, to write to you my situation and 
arrangements in full, I have so long deferred and should have 
waited a little longer but for your wishes expressed in yours men- 
tioned above I expect to settle with Mr honber in June. I cannot 
spare Joseph unul that time—There is a prospect of hiring him 
to Mr. Meeker to continue where he now 1s, a year to come at fif- 
teen Dollars a month, which I think would be doing pretty well. 
If you think it best for him to return home as soon as | on settled 
with Mr M. I can spare him and he will come—There is a prospect 
that I might want his assistance the year after next if he is not 
otherwise engaged—I shall on settling with Mr. Meeker, probably 
be out of business of Profit. I shall have little to do more than to 
collect a few demands which I suppose will fall to my share; and 
intend in the course of the Summer coming to visit you and the 
place of my nativity, and after that to establish the merchants’ 
Business at Onondaga in connexion with cousin Calvin—I shall 
want all the assistance that you can give without incommoding 
yourselves; and I think I can give you good security for even a 
larger Time than you would calculate to give me as my own, if 
you are in a situation to furnish it—In the meantime I think it 
best, as soon as you can conveniently, to collect together all that 
you have due, in good hands, for if it should lie still in your hands 
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three or four months, which will be the extent—the loss will be 
much less than a ree Paeerane at the time it is actually wanted— 
I thought seriously of your proposition in your letter of last winter 
about going into business in company with Joseph. He is yet 
young—You could not help us so much but that if we were to begin 
business, we must get into debt to a large amount.—We should 
then be obliged to take goods at a higher price, and perhaps not 
be able to form so extensive an acquaintance, as to eats our- 
selves at all with so general, and complete an assortment of Goods 
as we should wish—Whereas Calvin and myself, together have 
hopes to outdo these and many other difficulties, by having so 
much capital to begin with as will enable us to commence business 
to the very best advantage—Calvin's gains, or income since I have 
been here must be considerably larger than my own If his parents 
assist him, as much as you do me, he will have the most Stock. 
We intend to be equal partners. 

1 am sensible that none of our plans can prosper without the as- 
sistance of that Being who governs as he sees fit. If he should 
prosper these or some other projects so as to bring it in my power, 
after I, myself, am established in business; I intend to assist Joseph 
all that lies in my power. But I cannot think it my duty either to 
him or to you, my parents, to involve both him and myself (and 
perhaps yourselves also) in trouble and oe pera for the sake of 
establishing him in business, which at best could not be but in- 
different, without more cash This year is the third year allotted 
by the New York State Constitution for the Election of Governor, 
The members of Assembly and one fourth part of the Senators 
are also chosen on the last ‘Tuesday of April and the two following 
days—A very much contested Election it has been; conducted with 
much warmth but concluded, as the Elections have in the Eastern 
States much to the advantage of the Republican cause, and to the 
“confusion of face” of the party, who last winter having gained a 
partial ascendancy used their endeavors to turn things “upside 
down”; to vindicate foreign nations to the disgrace of our own; 
and as far as lay in their power to divide the people and destroy 
the union and happiness of these United States. Our country is 
Republican by about 4 to 3—Manlius, Republican 167 to 67—for 
Governor & 247 to 102 for Assembly. Tompkins will be elected by 
from i to a se much for Elections—Remember my 
regards to the Family—As soon as any thing transpires, in my af- 
fairs worthy of note it shall be communicated to you Joseph re- 
members you but is backward about writing 

Your Son 
AZARIAH SMITH 
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VI 
Jury 14, 1810 
Mantius, N. Y. 
To my FATHER, 

My Dear Sir, 

This leaves me and my Brother in Health. Joseph is (as I wrote 
by mail) in Mr. Meeker’s business for 6 months from 10. June— 
at $16.67 a month. He was with me 2 years & 7 months—I have 
allowed him at the rate of $10 a month, the whole time and his 
necessary washing Board &—His Clothing and some little other 
Expenses he has furnished for himself. I had sent you by Matthew, 
about $45 including some Goods. You had something about $5 
worth—yourself—besides the shawl for my Mother if I recollect 
aright. This was charged to him—Last winter when he was sick 
his Expenses amounted to about $10.00 more than they would if 
he had been well—he has had in clothing & as mentioned above 
$150—and there would now be due to him as I mentione[d] in the 
enclosed account $100—he also had about $10.00 in money and is 
pretty well clothed—His earning by the 28th Sept. when he be- 
comes of age will probably be about 40 or 50 Dolls more beside his 
expenses.—I have sent you by Calvin Smith Jun. $359.67 as per 
Statement enclosed—For reasons which I shall assign in the sequel, 
I had rather you would keep the above $359.67 as well as all 
monies which you had on hand, which you designed for me until 
the first of September, till which time I intend to omit coming 
to your place—Then, (I will once more promise) I think it cer- 
tain I shall be at home without [fail] health permitting. In the 
enclosed account I have not descended to niceties—I think it sub- 
stantially correct. That is I suppose, your Interest is not any way 
made less or injured by anything I have had of you since I became 
twenty one; besides the Clothes which I had soon after and which 
did not amount to more than an ordinary freedom suit. If my 
affairs should be prosperous, I shall still want the money back 
again and all the money you can spare, with it. I hope you will be 
able to assist me considerable—and I hope to use it in such a way 
as to make it useful to myself and mankind. Remember my re- 
gards for my Mother. Tell her not to be uneasy on my account, 
and that altho I am now embarrassed I hope not to be so, long.— 
I wrote you by mail informing you of my settlement with Mr. 
Meeker. I then supposed that I was free from his business. But on 
the 25th June, I was arrested by the Sheriff of our County, at the 
Suit of Haggerty & Austin Dry Goods Merchants New York, for 
$10,000; a debt of nearly that sum being due as I suppose from 
Mr. Meeker to them; he was impleaded with me, but not arrested. 
The question on the event of this suit is, whether receiving Goods 
of Mr. Meeker and selling them for half of the profits makes me 
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liable to pay for them—Having accounted faithfully to Mr. Meek- 
er for the Goods as well as for about $5000 for his Share of the 
Gains, I have no hesitation in saying that, if 1 am compelled to 
y the New York or Albany Merchants for Goods had of them 
y Mr. Meeker it will be unjust. I had always supposed, that the 
man who transacted business and [did it honestly], would be free 
from Difficulty—I have [done a t] deal of Business, handled a 
great deal of Property, and [had] much trouble on Mr. Meeker’s 
account and in his Business—and I hesitate not to say, that I have 
not defrauded him, in the least, and yet, he has been the means of 
my being sued and in so doing has done me much damage even if 
I never have a cent to pay. I probably shall not go into business 
until it is decided. My Cousin will inform you of particulars— 
As ever I remain your affectionate son 
AZARIAH SMITH 


VII 
OcToBER 25, 1810 


To my Parents, Ononpaca, N. Y. 


I have had my health as well as usual since I left your place. I 
arrived at Manlius, the third day after setting out. I am now and 
have, about three weeks, been attending to Business left by my 
—— Cousin—I intend going to Manlius sometime next week— 
I shall probably spend about half my time this winter, here and 
the other half at Manlius—unless, as I intend, I should visit at 
your place in January. Mr. Porter, who was sued, by Haggerty & 
Austin, last Spring, in Manner as myself, has had the ad to 
settle with Mr Meeker and procure a discharge of the Lawsuit by 
giving one hundred Dollars and is now gone to New York after 
Goods If I can settle on the same terms I shall. I do not expect I 
shall be able to do it. I hope you have been able to effect the Settle- 
ment of the Mortgage of Mr. Martin’s farm to Messinger if so I 
should be glad to hear the terms—I have heard — from your 

lace since I left there, write me how the sick people are &c—I 
a to hear that my Mother — her health better than while 
I was with et ge was much affected with the loss of his sis- 
ter, and I hope he as well as myself may learn an useful Lesson, 
viz that the Uncertainty of Life and the importance of prepara- 
tion for death—from her unexpected decease—Since Calvin's and 
her death, I have really felt a great degree of indifference about 
getting property and often think that if I were to die unprepared 
to give an account of my improvement of my time—My time for 
these three years & a half has been spent much as his was, to wit 
in procuring property—And I have not often paused to ask myself 
what I should do with it when acquired, or to what purpose I was 
increasing my Property. ... 

sii = [AzARIAH SMITH] 
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VIII 
MAy 24, 1811 
MANLIus, N. Y. 
DEAR PARENTS 

Having now been at home some days and got pretty well rested, 
I take my pen to inform you of my health, at I hope this will 
find you all enjoying the same blessing. 

I arrived at Manlius on Thursday morning after about three 
day's ride and pretty well tired out I found Azariah in a good State 
of health which he still continues to enjoy. 

The day I set out from Middlefield it rained very hard almost 
all the time I rode about forty miles but not without getting si- 
verely wet, however, the next day it cleared off and I had very 
good weather the rest of my journey as well as good company, my 
horse stood her journey much better than I expected it never hurt 
her in the least as I could see— 

Azariah’s Goods in part arrived, the day before I got home apart 
the same day and some the day after which we have Opened and 
found they had come safe. he has got a very handsome assortment 
of goods and the — appear to be very much pleased with 
them. we took forty dollars in Cash one day while we were putting 
up the goods besides what we charg’d on book 

I think there is not much danger but we shall get our share of 

the trade for all Mr. Meeker boasts so much that he will give the 
Merchants in this Village the lead— 
He says that Azariah robed him of his property while he was 
with him but now he is set up for himself he does not intend he 
shall rob Him of his custom and many other of the like expres- 
sions which perhaps he will get disappointed in— 

Give my love to my brothers and sister and all inquiring friends 
when I shall visit you again I do not know perhaps I never shall 
see you again in this world and if this is the lot of your son O[h] 
may he be prepared to meet you in a better one 

This from your affectionate son 
Josern SMITH 


IX 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1811 


MAN ius, N. Y. 
To MY DEAR PARENTS, 

This will inform you, of the health of your children. I arrived 
at Manlius, eight Days after leaving Middlefield, on Friday eve- 
ning, after a pleasant journey, this side of Albany, and visiting, at 
Warren, Mrs Smith's relations, and visiting at Hamilton and Mad- 
ison several of our old acquaintances.*? Since our arrival here 


22 His wife, Zilpha Mack, of Middlefield, Massachusetts, whom he had 
married one month before, on August 29, 1811. His wife's father was Colonel 
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until last Thursday, we all of us boarded at Mr. Dwight’s who 
keeps the house belonging to me, and where I told you my brother 
& myself [boarded] Since Thursday, we reside in a snug room, 
consisting of, A Kitchen, a small Parlor, a large Bedroom, a con- 
venient Buttery, cellar, & chamber tolerably good; chamber not 
finished however, as it might be considering the house is a Story 
& a half. Attached is a good barn & Garden. We have no water, 
however and have to go about twenty Rods for it and to depend 
upon the goodness of our neighbors for that accommodation; and 
when that is procured it as [sic] bad to wash, or as the phrase is 
here “hard,” as the water used to be in our old well. For washing, 
we depend on catching water in large casks placed under the water 
spouts at the eaves; and when we do not get a supply there “cleans- 
ing the water,” with ashes & soap is necessary.—My Business in the 
Store concern is rather better than when I set out for your place, 
altho’ Money is very scarce—in about three weeks I intend setting 
out for New York.— 

Before I left the subjict of housekeeping, I perhaps ought to 
have remarked that, tho’ we are pretty well furnished, there are 
several things, which thro’ my previous inattention, are not pro- 
cured, and which are necessary and convenient in housekeeping. 
Neither have we stores of meat, butter, cheese, or indeed any thing 
of the eatable Kind but what we procure by the small quantity— 
Flour by the barrel, or wheat by the bushel, Fresh meat by the 
pound, Potatoes & garden Sauce we have out of the garden now 
on the premises Butter & Cheese is easily furnished from the Store. 
we want soap candles &c &c &c—which however, the industry of 
Mrs. Smith, would soon furnish had we the materials—But by 
Winter I think all these inconveniences will be obviated. Your 
daughter, if so I am allowed to call Mrs. Smith, appears to be con- 
tented, she expresses her high oo of my parents or as she 
terms them father Smith & Mother Smith; Joseph and she call 
each other Brother & Sister. In short, I think our situation, tho’ 
in some respects exceptionable, is as fair for happiness as that of 
most persons at the commencement of their Family-keeping—and 
altho’ sensible of the want there is in my temper & disposition, as 
well as the evil attached to my nature, yet I have the hope to per- 
form the duties incumbent on me as the head of the family, in 
some good degree as I ought. Zilpha makes as good a wife as I 
ever anticipated, in the most rapturous moments of my affection— 
and altho she undoubtedly possesses some of the failings of the 
descendants of Love, yet I think you may set it down with certin 


David Mack, reputed to be the wealthiest man in the town. Family tradition 
says that he helped to finance the first years of married life for each of his 
ten daughters. (Philip Mack Smith of Washington, D. C., to the writer, 
February 1, 1938.) 
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safety that your Son Azariah has done much, very much better 
by getting married, than he would have done had he continued 
single. ... 

P: . 1 pd. Mr. Pinney 60 cents for bringing them, which I shall 
charge to Joseph, and you will consider the account [ _——‘j** to 
him. I sent $400.00 by Mail to my Uncle on the 25, Sept. which 
with the letter concerning Orrin’s coming up here by the 14th 
Inst. I hope he has duly rec'd. I have also rec'd an excellent Let- 
ter from Brother Martin. We are all in health. Next week I in- 
tend setting out for N.York after full Supplies of Goods. In the 
above instead of “I,” which I have been in the habit of writing, 
you will see that “we” ought to be frequently used. We, to wit 
Mrs. S. Joseph & myself remember our respects and acknowledge- 
ments to our Parents, and our fraternal consolations & best 
wishes to our brothers 


AZARIAH SMITH 
x 
To M. Smitrn Esquire = paanang ae 


My DEAR FATHER, 

I have just time to inform you that we are all well. As Mr. 
Ingham the bearer informs me, he left you and yours. I heard of 
Brother Martin's Loss in having house burned & hope you will 
try again to assist them—It was a great mercy that their Family 
were all saved—Joseph has had some more talk of going into busi- 
ness by himself, or rather in partnership with a Mr. Wattles**—If 
he concludes to do so, any assistance that you could render him 
would be of more service at this time than at any other Mr. W. 
can furnish a Store and about 500 in Cash—Joseph has in his hands 
about 35 Dolls of money earned before he was of age & will have 
about $220 of his own by Spring—I do not know how your pecuni- 
ary matters are this season, If you could help him to as much as 
you have me by raising a part yourself and contracting a loan of 
Uncle to be paid out of moneys in my hand for the rest; it would 
place him in a situation to commence business to some advantage 
and I do not hesitate to say that I think it will be much better 
for him than to stay with me on wages—To your opinion he, as 
well as myself, submit, nor does he wish you in the least to involve 
yourself or family in any embarrasing circumstances—or take 
from you any of the means of comfortable living which you now 
enjoy—Suffer me once more to express to you and my mother, my 
thanks for repeated Kindnesses—remember me to the Family— 
respectfully 

A. SMITH 


23 An undecipherable word. 
24 One of the first lawyers in the village of Manlius. Bruce, Onondaga 
Centennial, 1, 774- 
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XI 
OcToser 17, 1812 
Man ius, N. Y. 
DEAR PARENTS, 

We are in tolerable health, altho somewhat complain [ ] &c.”* 
The babe has verry sore eyes—I intend to set out for N. Y. [Mon}- 
day next—Before this arrived, you will probably have [heard o 
the Battle of Niagara—and of the Defeat of the American [forces 
The particulars as far as they have come to our [know]ledge, That 
on the night between the 12th. & 13 inst. The [Army] and the Mi- 
litia stationed at Lewistown & Niagara Fort George 4000 in num- 
ber the Niagara River & landed on [Ca ] side—and by 
4 0.Clock A. M. commenced an attack on the British & Canadians 
stationed there—that after 12 oClock [the] British were reinforced 
by a large number of troops from [Ft. Erie] 18 to 20 Miles above 
making their number superior to the [Americans] & that soon after 
noon the Americans commenced [winning] and between 3 and 4 
in the afternoon, the retreat of [those whe} had not recrossed the 
river, was cut off and they, [amounting] to about 1000 surendered 
as prisoners of War. Rumor [has 700] Americans killed. We fear 
More—Among the prisoners [was] Van Renssalaer of Albany & 
Lt. Smith of our place [information] of the above [was communi- 
cated] to us by Capt Dix [an officer] who himself commanded a 
Company of Volunteer Artillery [in the battle], is now a prisoner 
on parole, and is going as an np ee taking] the information to 
Genl. Dearborn—he also states that [the British] Loss in killed 
amounted, as he was informed by a B. officer [to ] among whom 
was General Brock their Commander in [chief] The news reached 
us yesterday Morning. People here look [.] Capt Dix, perhaps 
wisely, withheld any further information [concerning] the Volun- 
teers from this quarter. There were in the engagement [I suppose] 
about 100 from our town and the adjacent _ of Onondaga 
county—composing 2 companies of riflemen—Troops are continu- 
ally passing [by us] If the Americans are unsuccessful in the event 
of the war I think it must in a great [degree] be attributed to the 
indifference the people manifest and their [having <> or no 
means to assist in the war any further than they can [advance] 
their interest thereby. In this respect I am as guilty as any body— 
[If every] second man in the state capable of bearing arms would 
go [join] the forces at Niagara—I would go too, in which case I 
believe [Upper Canada] could be subdued in one month—Lower 
Canada particularly B hwy probably hold out much longer— 
Our affectionate regards to the Family 

A. SMITH 


25 The left-hand margin here has been badly worn away, necessitating 
conjectures for about every eighth word. 
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XII 
UNE 14, 1813 
ANLIus, N. Y. 
Dear PARENTS, 

Above is Brother Joseph's Rect. for the five hundred Dollars, 
which your exertions have procured for him, as well as the same 
sum some time since furnished me. I hope that we both may suit- 
ably improve these favors in such a manner as to add to the last- 
ing happiness of our Parents.—We arrived at home on Tuesday 
last. Zilpah’s health continued and still continues gaining. While 
I was absent my affairs appear to have been prosperous under 
Joseph's Care.— 

The Meeting house was raised the gd & 4th June. I purchased 
about half as many Goods as | did last fall. Spending only five days 
at N. York. Zil was much pleased with the whole of her jour- 
ney; the agreeable visits she had with our numerous circle of rela- 
tives & friends, and the general health and prosperity we found 
them enjoying; added to the pleasing variety of a journey of 700 
miles, thro’ an almost incomparable difference of Soil and cultiva- 
tion, and the spending five days at N. Y. in “the busy hum of 
men”—all tended to enliven her Spirits and restore her health— 
and still were very pleasing—On Saturday Evening five waggon 
Loads of my Goods from Albany and New York arrived, | am 
very busy in opening and marking them— 

We spent two days at Warren in our returning. Warren Mack has 
been very sick but is some better—he still looks feeble and I think 
consumptive The late success of our Arms in this quarter is a 
matter of congratulation to every friend of his country—but is 
rendered less pleasurable by the late news of the Loss of the Frigate 
Chesapeake. The events of the war are guided by infinite wisdom. 
To our God we ought to look for a favorable termination of its 
horrors. Being Fae busy and mind much taken up I can not 
enlarge—With Gratitude for your goodness and best wishes for 
your welfare, both Zilpah & Joseph, cordially join and we all wish 
to be remembered to our brothers— 

AZARIAH SMITH 


XII 

NOVEMBER 1814 
Mantius, N. Y. 

Dear BROTHER 
Having waited sometime an opportunity to Send you a letter by 
Private Conveyance and now presenting itself and fearing that 
you would think that I had forgotten you I Send you this pr. 
Mail—hope it will find you and the rest of the family in good 
health as it leaves me Sister and the babe. Azariah has gone to N. 
York he was obliged to defer going down this fall till now on ac- 
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count of my having to go on a Soldering expedition to Sackett's 
harbor and from which I have but recently returned—I wrote you 
by Mr. Robbins that we had been very much favored in this 
County this fall on account of our not being called for to go in to 
the service but in an hour when we least ex it we were all 
called for to go to Sackett’s harbor for its defence, which was then 
thought to be in dangr of an attack from the enemy accordingly 
we marched on the goth. of Oct. for that place we were however 
ordered to stop at Smith's mills (a Village on the big Sandy Creek 
about 12 miles this side of the harber and then to wait till further 
orders which we did—and encamped there about fourteen days 
and were discharged—Gen. Brown's army having arrived at the 
harbor from Niagara it was thought by him not necessary to detain 
the Militia there any longer and accordingly we were all sent 
home again—we fared verry well while in camp much better than 
I expected we should our provisions were good, and our duty 
light—the march out and back was verry fatigueing it being so 
verry muddy that we were forced sometimes to wade through it 
and water half leg deep however I stood it verry well much better 
than I thought I should when I started from home I was hearty 
all the while we were gone—if a man has his health he can endure 
almost anything but to be sick in such times is what I should dread 
above all the rest I saw several that were verry sick while I was 
gone, and to see how the poor fellows fared it was enough to make 
one shudder at the idea— 

I thought it would be impossible for me to endure the campaign 
before I went from home not having been used to such fare and 
fatigue as is nessary for a soldier to undergo but when I got away 
from home I found that I was much more hearty than I was at 
home and I could eat Uncle Sam’s beef and bread with a good 
appetite—Azariah hired a man to go in his room as it was impos- 
sible for us both to leave home at a time—I recd. your letter on 
my return and read it with satisfaction it mentioned that Matthew 
was not discharged &c but I have since heard that he had got home 
which I was very happy to hear on account of his family, it makes 
it worse for those who have families to take care of than for us 
single lads who have nobody to trouble us but ourselves for which 
reason I think it best in these times for young men in general to 
remain in a state of celibacy till the wars are over Write often let 
not my negligence be an example for you to follow—remember 
me to all the family &c— 

Your affectionate brother 
Josern SMITH 
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XIV 
MARCH 20, 1815 
Mantius, N. Y. 

Dear FATHER 
You in your last letter to us, requested me, when I had con- 
cluded when & where to enter into businiss that I would write 
you concerning it. I have been waiting this some time for an altera- 
tion in our national affairs before I dared to venture for myself 
but that objiction is now removed and I think it a favorable time 
for me to commence business for myself, in order to which I have 
entered into an agreement with Esqr. Wattles to go into trade 
with him in partnership for the time of three years—each putting 
in equal shares and share — the profits arising from trade he 
(Mr. Wattles) furnishing the store at his own expence to offsete 
against my being more acquainted with the mercantile business 
than himself. he however is to assist in the Store and being an ac- 
tive man will soon get acquainted with the business so that we 
shall not be under the necessity of hiring a clerk—he has rented 
the store formerly occupied by Mssrs. James & Cummings which is 
as good a Stand for a Merchant as any in the village and on some 
accounts better—we shall be able to furnish a verry handsome 
Capital to begin with and if we have no misfortunes and are 
usually prospered I think we may do verry handsome business— 
The reason of my setting up here is that there is a vacancy here 
for a merchant and being well acquainted with the people and 
their habits, and the manner of doing business to which it would 
take some time to acquire in a new place—and my not having 
sufficient capital to commence business alone I found it was neces- 
sary that I should form a connexion with some one that was about 
my size as to capital and not finding any that suited me as well as 
Mr. Wattles and he having settled down here for life was not will- 
ing to go into the business unless it could be done here-—-to which 
after consulting Azariah on the subject and finding that he had 
no objections | agreed—as it will not injure Azariah any more to 
have us there than it would to have anybody else—if we had not 
hired the store some one else would—and we can assist each other 
to trade, if one gets out of an article that a customer calls for send 
him to the other &c thus we can be of service to each other which 
from others we should not like to ask—You have probably seen 
Mr. Wattles though I suppose you are not much acquainted with 
him—he is perfectly honest in the first place which a verry essential 
qualification—and also a verry agreeable member of society a man 
very much esteemed and respected by his acquaintance with such 
a man I hope ! shall be able to do business without any difficulty 
or disagreement I hate to leave Azariah but it becomes necessary 
that I should get in a way of making more than I can earn by 
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Clerkship which I think now there is a tolerable pros of doing, 
and I hope I may not be disappointed. Accept my thanks for the 
assistance you have rendered me since I have been of age—and 
the good advice and instructions which it was your care to imprint 
on my mind while living under your care and instruction and may 
I, now I am for myself not fail to improve them both so that I 
may not be undeserving of the one nor wholly unprofited by the 
other— 

We all enjoy tolerable health & I — you and the rest of the 
family continue to enjoy the same blessing. remember me to 
mother and the rest of the family Azariah & Zilpha send love and 
wish to be remembered to you and yours 

I remain yours affectionately 
J Smitn 


XV 
JUNE 19, 1815 
Man tius, N. Y. 
DEAR PARENTS, 

We are well. Joseph is at New York after Goods for himself & 
his partner Mr. Wattles; he is also to buy some for me. I have sold 
them my Store and am about to remove to the large store formerly 
occupied by James & Cummings. Soon after receiving yours of 
the 24th Jany I requested Joseph to write particularly to you con- 
cerning his affairs, which he afterwards told me he had done; tho’ 
I did not see the Letter. James O. Wattles Esq. the Partner of Jo- 
seph is very worth agreeable man; has hither to followed the Law; 
but has given it up for mercantile pursuits. He is worth several 
thousand Dollars and is as valuable a partner as Joseph could 
possibly have expected. In his younger days he was employed in 
a Store two or three years & were it not for being near sighted, 
would be an excellent hand “to tend Store,” his near sightedness 
prevents his knowing people, He is a very careful, honest, indus- 
trious man. I have very little fears but they will do well. After 
living so long here, Joseph concluded he should do better here 
than any where else; and tho’ he may get away some of my custom, 
I think in a way both do well here. There have always been a num- 
ber of Stores here & it is as well to have him have one as a stranger 
and he is as well entitled to his choice of a place of business as 
myself. I have done and shall do every thing in my power to assist 
him. ... 

I calculate to build a Store this fall myself nearly opposite to the 
old one I occupied under Meeker, & just below the one I now 
occupy. Next season we intend to visit Middlefield again I hope 
you are able so to arrange your business, as to be under no neces- 
sity to labor so intensely as to make your declining years unpleas- 
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ant. I think you ought to make some permanent arra nt of 
your affairs with Matthew & Samuel so that they will think of 
nothing but settling in your place & bring the comforts & supports 
of your Age. Matthew's agreeable letter by P. Meacham was duly 
rec'd. I shall notice it soon. Mr. Ingham & Orrin Smith, have got 
on quite a Stock of Goods & are — in Camillus 
Ingham is just gone to N. Y. after more . Pray ask uncle 
whether I shall pay Orrin the money I have got of [Hepsibah 
Beebee] about 50 Dolls. The “wood” Money I have not got yet. 
I think that will come soon as well as more of of H. [Beebee] I 
wish directions how to dispose of it.—I ought at all times to bear 
in mind with thankfulness the favors of a kind providence. Among 
these ought not to pass unnoticed that of my being brought up 
carefully in sober, industrious, virtuous habits; the constant bene- 
fit of which I experience—and it would be unbecoming in me not 
to bear in grateful remembrance the ye I owe you, my 
Kind Parents in this respect. May the Blessings of Heaven be 
your abundant reward. I subscribe as well for myself as for Mrs 
Smith, 
Your affectionate child 
AZARIAH SMITH 


XVI 
May 5, 1817 
— Manulius, N. Y. 


1 now take my pen to answer your letter of the 7th ult. addressed 
to Azariah and myself which was duly received and read with 
much pleasure and satisfaction by us all. . . . | was married to Miss 
Sophia Wattles as was talked of when you were here, on the 13th 
ot Decb. 1815—and I have had no reason to repent the change of 
my situation, but on the contrary much to rejoice I have got a 
Small but convenint house a barn and % of an acre of ground 
which is sufficient to raise all the sauce &c which we want—last 
year I raised 27 bushels potatoes 3 do. Sound and 12 do Soft corn 
4 do onions 5 do carrots 3 do beets &c &c this year if the season 
proves good I calculate have about double—I have got my garden 
all made and it is in good order, the season is about a fortnight 
earlier this than it was last. Apple peach & Plumb trees are now 
in bloom and people are planting corn. . .. Esqr Wattles and my- 
self continue in trade together as yet and we make out tolerable 
well considering the hardness of the times—we made about $1500 
Dolls. the first year—the second which is now almost past has not 
been as good the season was so bad for the farmers in general that 
they have as much as they can do to Support their families in the 
cheapest way ible without trading with the merchants any 
more than is absolutely necessary and many of the poorer sort that 
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generally chg. are late to pay their small debts at the stores and 
others when with Corn [sic] were obliged to go to jail or runaway 
to pay them—and it is verry bad collecting money even of the best 
men the scarcity of Money seems to cast a general gloom over all 
kinds of business but we live in hopes that the coming season will 
set all to rights again— 

Azariah is doing well enough though he is rather more behind- 
hand than is usual for him on acount of the Factory business not 
being so good as formerly he has made advances which it is not 
in his power at present to realize though ultimately he will be no 
looser—when I shall come and visit among you is some what un- 
certain though I calculate if nothing happens to prevent to come 
and make you all a visit next fall and bring my wife and boy with 


— Yours sincerely 


Josern SMITH 


XVII 
NOVEMBER 24, 1825 
MANnLius, N. Y. 

Dear BROTHER 
It is Thanksgiving evening and I do not know that I can employ 
myself better than in writing to you—In my letter to Samuel I 
promised to write you when I had completed the census of this 
town—that task was completed sometime since but owing to our 
goods coming in about that time, was verry busy in receiving and 
arranging them but that business being now over I have now a 
leisure hour to devote to absent freinds The census of this Town 
is as follows viz. ggo families containing 3064 males & 2941 females 
making 6005, in all, averaging a fraction over 6 persons to a family. 
678 subject to Militia duty, 1161 voters at the state and County 
Elections, 60 Aliens, 7 Paupers, 57 Persons of Color, 745 married 
females under 45 Years 468 unmaried females between the ages 
of 45 & 16, 1418 unmaried females under 16 Years. 39 Marriages 
the past year. 137 male births and 132 female births. the past Year, 
48 male deaths and 42 female deaths in the same period, there are 
19738 acres of Land under Cultivation, 4443 head of neat cattle 
1076 head of Horses 12069 Sheep, 5590 Swine, 8613 yds. fulled 
cloth have been made in the domestic way within the past year, 
9895 Yards flannel in the like time, and 12371 Yds. Linen and cot- 
ton Cloths in the same time, there is 7 Grist Mills, 21 Saw Mills 
1 Oil Mill, 3 fulling mills 3 carding machines, 1 cotton Factory, 1 
Iron Works, 3 Trip Hammers, 6 Distilleries and g asheries, and 
there are in town 3 deaf and Dumb Persons 6 Idiots and one Lu- 
natic.—This completes the list of things enumerated by the Statute 
Providing for taking the census of the State of New York—The 
town of Manlius originally contained 100 lots of 600 acres each 
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1014 lots have been set off to the Towns of Cicero and Salina leav- 
ing 8914 to Manlius, making 53,700 acres so that there is but a 
little over one third of the Land in this Town Cultivated several 
whole Lots are entirely in a state of Nature, owing to their being 
owned by heirs and persons residing at a distance—To complete 
the above it took me 26 days for which I am to receive $62.30, 
which I consider a fair Compensation for time and expences. 
The inhabitants of our village are wide awake for making a side 
cut from the main Canal to this place the next season which if 
done I think will be the making of the village, it is getting to be 
rather dull times with us here in consequence of our situation with 
respect to the canal, neither on it nor far enough from it not to 
feel that those immediately on its banks have a decided superiority 
over us in the transactions of most kinds of mercantile specula- 
tions—but if we succeed in getting our side cut we think that we 
shall still be able to cope with our neighboring villages on the 
canal—The villagers have had several meetings on the subject and 
intend to apply to the next Legislatur for an act of Incorporation 
for a Canal Company with a sufficient Capital and sell out the 
stock to individuals who feel dis to risk their capital in that 
way, and also to those who feel interested in the work there is 
verry little doubt but the stock would be taken up in a verry short 
time, all the county south of us feel interested in the work, and 
will undoubtedly contribute liberally—as it would save them 4 
miles travel and besides it would make a market for their produce 
in this village, which under present circumstances the[y] can not 
have—It is estimated by some that the expences of the Contem- 
plated Canal would cost not to exceed 30,000, the distance the 
company would have to build would be about 214 miles, as the 
state have already made 114 miles of it in order to take in the Lime- 
stone creek for a feeder to the main Canal, which brings it to the 
North Turnpike a little west of the four Corners (so called). The 
fall from this place to the feeder is estimated at between 80 & go 
feet and will of course require 8 or g Locks which to lessen the 
expence, are to be const{ructed of] Timber instead of stone—the 
route of the Canal will [be along] the bank of the creek and end 
in a basin at the bridge near the Brewery—if this is done I think 
it will give a new spring to business here, and though not quite as 
well as to be on the main canal yet it will be of vast benefit to us— 
Thus having given you a birds eye view of the state of affairs 
in Manlius, I proceed to say that we are (under Divine Favor) 
all in a tolerable state of health, Zilpah is fast recovering her 
health and except a weakness in her knee joints is quite smart, 
Sophia wishes to be remembered to you all and particularly to 


mother—I wish you would write me immediately on the recipe of 
this, and let me know how you all do and in particular mother, I 
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feel anxious to know as I have heard nothing from her since 
Azariah came home do not fail to write—Our business continues 
to be tolerable good we continue business at the Old Stand and 
under the firm of Smith & Hopkins—I close—and 
Remain as ever your friend and Brother 
J. Smitn 


XVIII 
FEBRUARY 9, 1830 
Man tius, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER 

Not having found it convenient to visit you the past year, I 
take this method of informing you of my health & welfare. ... We 
yet continue in business together & probably shall for some time— 
Our business is unusually dull this winter; and tho the sleighing 
is fine, there is comparatively little use made of it, except for 
visiting & the like, there being in our vicinity no persons paying 
any thing like a satisfactory price for grains, or produce of any 
Kind—We have found uniformly since the canal opened, a falling 
off in our business, but worse in the winter than in the summer. 

It seems your legislative hobby, the Rail Road, has been voted 
down in your house of Representatives. I hope the season of canal 
& Rail Road Hobbies is nearly gone by, with you as well as with us. 

Banks are all the vogue in our Legislature this winter and even 
our village is among the Applicants. There are three other appli- 
cations within ten miles Salina, Syracuse & Cazenovia—One bank 
it is confidently expected, will be granted on the 4 applications. I 
cannot say I seriously expect it here. During the last fall—Allen 
Breed was ordained Elder, & placed over the church in the north 

rt of this town. Elder Morton continues to preach at our vil- 
age—Except the addition of the Baptist Church & the change of 
the Brewery in to a Cotton Factory the village remains much as 
when you were here. As you are probably at leisure during the 
winter, may we hope to receive a letter from you. 

We have many more acquaintances in your quarter than you 
have here, and an occasional letter from our friends giving the 
details of Middlefield affairs will be gratefully received. Your 

ternal counsels will also be expected, & may be useful—Brother 
ers joins in love & respect to yourself, to mother, our Brothers 
sisters & all enquiring friends— 

Your affectionate Son 
AZARIAH SMITH 
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HENRY ADAMS AND THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


W. STULL HOLT 


6 be academic persons no part of Henry Adams’s amazing 

autobiography is more tantalizing and incomprehensible 
than that in which he insisted upon describing his professorial 
career as a failure. The contrary opinion of President Eliot and 
of Harvard colleagues left him grateful but unconvinced. “Yet 
nothing in the vanity of life,” he wrote, “struck him as more 
humiliating than that Harvard College, which he had persistent- 
ly criticised, abused, abandoned, and neglected, should alone 
have offered him a dollar, an office, an encouragement, or a 
kindness.” 

As a literal statement of fact, this is inaccurate. Harvard was 
not alone in refusing to accept his appraisal of his own services 
or in offering him “a dollar, an office, an encouragement, or a 
kindness.” The same year that ended Adams's career as an edu- 
cator marked the opening of the Johns Hopkins University. 
President Gilman had already assembled the nucleus of his dis- 
tinguished staff and desired to add a historian of equal stature. 
Among the first to be considered and to be offered the position 
in History was Henry Adams.' Surprising as it will seem to 
readers of the Education, he apparently consented to accept a 
temporary appointment, although in the same correspondence 
he referred to his experience as a teacher in terms similar to 
those used many years later when writing the Education. 

There is no evidence available to show how Gilman came to 
recognize the scholarly abilities and success of Adams. As a 
geographer, Gilman had a keen interest in history, and indeed 
did some historical writing himself. But by 1877 Adams had 
a This correspondenec is in President Gilman's files, now in the archives 
of the Johns Hopkins University. Unfortunately no copies of the letters 
Gilman sent to Adams have been found, with the exception of several writ- 
ten in 1885. In these Gilman asked Adams to mark a set of undergraduate 
examinations. Adams agreed “to perform this ungracious task,” and there 


are three letters from him about the affair. Except for these, there are no 
letters between the two men, later than those used in this article. 
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published none of the works that were to make him famous, and 
it is not probable that his achievements as a teacher at Harvard 
were widely known, even in academic circles. Of course, the 
friendship between President Eliot and President Gilman may 
explain the latter’s information. Certainly Gilman knew of 
Adams’s work as the editor of the North American Review, for 
that had brought the two men into direct contact. There is a 
letter to Gilman from Adams in 1871 acknowledging the receipt 
of a manuscript. A series of seven letters from November, 1875, 
to January, 1876, relates to an article by Gilman and shows that 
he dined with Adams in Cambridge. One of these letters is 
worth quoting in full, not only because of the light it casts on 
Adams the editor but also because of his opinion of the test 
by which progress should be measured. 


g! MARLBOROUGH ST. 
Boston. 17 Nov. 1875. 
My DEAR Sik 

The gentleman to whom I had applied, the Rev. Barnas Sears, 
having declined to undertake the task, I gladly avail myself of 
your offer of assistance. My sincere hope that your eye may be 
well enough to allow of work, is I assure you, no mere form of 
words, for although I might perhaps get on even though you 
failed me, I really do not see how it could be done. 

My plan in diverting a number of the North American Review 
into the Centennial business was to do something which seemed 
all the more necessary because no one else would do it; that is, 
to measure the progress of our country by the only standard 
which I know of, worth applying to mankind, its thought. I 
succeeded in getting five men who belong rather to the younger 
school of our time, Simon Newcomb, J. L. Diman, C. F. Dunbar, 
W. G. Sumner, and a gentleman named Bispham of Philadel- 
phia, to undertake the analysis of American thought in Ab- 
stract Science, Religion, Economics, Politics, and Law, respec- 
tively. The subject of Education is one in which, if anywhere, 
our country makes a good showing, and has had an influence on 
the world. The American conception of Education, therefore, as 
shown in her efforts during the last century; the changes in 
that conception, if any; the strong and weak points of her ideal 


2 This must have been Gilman's review of Joseph Thomas, Universal 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, which appeared in 
the North American Review in April, 1872 (114: 408-419). 
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and its realization; and the degree of influence which may justly 
be claimed for it, on Europe; finally, the prospect for the future; 
these views combined make a subject of the highest interest and 
permanent value. Of course in the space of forty pages, none but 
a very broad treatment is desirable; statistics must be packed 
into small compass, and ideas and generalisations must be made 
prominent. Of course, however, the treatment is entirely left 
to ° 

As I said, the number shall be held back till you are ready. 
I repeat that I shall be deeply disappointed if you are unable to 
carry out the scheme. 

Believe me truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 

Pres. D. C. GILMAN 


In October, 1876, the resignation of Adams as editor of the 
North American Review was announced. This news explains 
the next letter from Adams, a letter which marked a transition 
from journalistic to university affairs. 


Bever_y Farms. Mass. 
26 Ocroser. 1876. 
My DEAR Sik 


The proposition you suggest is very flattering to me and I feel 
much complimented by it. But I stand just now in a position 
which makes it very desirable that I should enter into no engage- 
ments that may tend to tie me down. I was very glad to get a sat- 
isfactory ground for retreating from the Review, and I have no 
desire to resume the charge. If the Baltimoreans buy it, I will 
give the new editor all the aid in my power. But I feel so uncer- 
tain whether I shall stay quiet more than a short time longer, 
that I cannot put on the harness again. 

I have sent you a volume of Anglo-Saxon Law which I have 
just published. Knowing that you like to be posted as to the 
outlook of our various branches of study, I thought you would 
like to know what new men were coming forward. Messrs Lodge, 
Young and Laughlin are or were scholars of mine, who took 
their degrees of Ph. D. last summer. I think you will find their 
work bear examination, and if you are looking for an instructor 
in that branch of history, | would recommend your attention 
to Mr Laughlin who is a very thorough and well-trained student 
and tutor. I shall try to get him placed at Cambridge if he is 
not snapped up by some other institution before I can manage it. 

I am very truly yrs 


Pres. D. C. GILMAN. Henry ADAMS 
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It was the professor and not his students who interested Gil- 
man. In June, 1877, Adams taught his final class at Harvard. 
In November, when he was “in the middle of an arduous strug- 
gle to prepare a large house for a winter residence” in Washing- 
ton, he received an invitation to visit Gilman in Baltimore. 
The purpose of the visit is made clear in the following letter: 


My pear Mr. GILMAN WaAsHINGTON. 1 Dec. 1877. 


To yours of yesterday, let me reply in a practical spirit. 

After the most elaborate discussion with you last week, I could 
discover only three possible modes of action. 

1. To appoint me lecturer or associate, with provisional 
powers as Professor until a Professor could be appointed. 

Objection: that this might prove ineffectual as a way of con- 
ferring authority, and offensive to other lecturers and associates. 

2. To appoint a Professor (Cooley or whoever could be got), 
and let me work as lecturer or associate under him. 

Objection: that you had tried to get Diman before coming to 
me. That Cooley was a lawyer, not a historian nor even a uni- 
versity professor, and his appointment, even if he would take it, 
would a rash step in the present stage of the College. We 
could think of no one else. Yet we both agreed that this was the 
best course. 

3. Finally, that you might appoint me Professor avowedly to 
hold the place and do the work only till a Professor could be 
found. 

Objection: that the interests of the College require a resident 
professor; that the precedent might be dangerous; and I may 
add, on my own score, that I do not care to become again a 
Professor on any terms, and that of the three alternatives, this 
is the least agreeable to me. 

The trustees, as I understand it, have disapproved all these 
measures, unless they accept the second. I am not quite clear 
how this is. At all events I understand the difference to be that 
they prefer to postpone the organisation of the branch, rather 
than to organise it provisionally. Our advice is to organise it 
provisionally rather than wait. 

You must therefore do one of two things, either find a Pro- 
fessor, or indefinitely postpone the organisation. This latter 
ought not to be done. The interests of the University pressingly 
require that this highly popular branch of study should be util- 
ised to the utmost. Your own ultimate success may depend on 
getting History, Political Economy and Metaphysics well taught 
there. 
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We come back then to the necessity of finding a Professor. I 
ought to know who my rivals were in that line, but I only know 
that Pres. Eliot even to get an assistant professor, had to go out 
of the lines and take me, untried as I was. 

f You can have John Fiske, and in many respects it would be 

| the best possible appointment. In all the Universities and lit- 
erary societies of the country, I know of only Diman, Lewis H. 
Morgan and John Fiske, who are eligible. 

Nevertheless, if you can come over here next week (why not 
Saturday for Sunday) with Mrs Gilman, I will ask Geo. Bancroft 
and Newcomb to dine with you, and we will (if you choose) 
talk it over with them. 
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Ever truly yrs 
Henry Apams* 
Pres. D. C. GILMAN 


There are no letters to reveal the developments of the next 
few weeks, but there can be no doubt of the decision reached. 
Adams was not to be on the Johns Hopkins faculty. When Gil- 
man invited him again to Baltimore, apparently only to relate 
his experiences as a teacher, although Gilman may have had an 
ulterior purpose, the reply from Adams shows that he was no 
longer thinking in terms of a possible Hopkins appointment. 
Indeed, his thoughts were such that one wonders why he had 
ever considered the proposal at all. 


3 Thomas M. Cooley, a judge and a professor of law at the University of 
Michigan, gave three annual series of lectures at the Johns Hopkins University 
beginning in January, 1877. In November, 1880, he was offered a professorship 
in jurisprudence and with it was to go the responsibility of leadership in 
related subjects including history. Professor J. L. Diman of Brown Univer- 
sity, who also gave several annual series of lectures at Johns Hopkins, had 
been approached in May, 1876, but replied that domestic circumstances pre- 
vented him from considering a permanent connection. Apparently neither 
John Fiske nor Lewis H. Morgan, author of various anthropological and 
historical studies of the American Indian, was considered eligible by Presi- 
dent Gilman. At the time Henry Adams was writing the above letters the 
little work in history being done in the new university was directed by 
Dr. Austin Scott and Dr. Herbert B. Adams. Scott, who held the rank of 
associate, left his regular work in Washington as assistant to George Ban- 
croft one day a week to teach at Johns Hopkins. Herbert Adams had been 
appointed Fellow in History in 1876 while completing his doctoral work at 
Heidelberg. This provisional arrangement continued for many years. Scott 
resigned in 1882, and Adams gradually assumed leadership in a growing 


department. 
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1501 H Street. WASHINGTON. 


My pear Mr GitMan 21 Jany. 1878. 


The note which I receive from you this morning had already 
been preceded by a call from Mr Scott, and I had been all night 
trying to devise ways of carrying out the suggested plan. Unfor- 
tunately I have only just returned from a holiday at Niagara 
and I find everything crowding upon me at once. My printers 
are scolding and my table is in confusion. My house is full of 
guests whom I cannot decently leave, and the town is full of 
people to whom I must show some civility. To get away again 
this week is really more than I ought to think of. 

Indeed had the invitation come from any other source, I 
should not have thought of it at all. I shall be always glad to do 
anything for you and the University and am very sorry to fail 
you now. At the same time I confess I would rather not talk 
about my own experiences as a teacher. They satisfied me so 
completely that teaching is and always must be experimental 
if not empirical, in order to be successful, that I was glad to 
find an excuse for abandoning any wild ideas I might have 
had of creating a satisfactory method of pedagogy. My only 
advice to my scholars who succeeded me in my branches of in- 
struction was: “Whatever else you do, never neglect trying a 
new experiment every year.” It was a confession of failure, and 
all the more because it was intended to stimulate the instructor 
rather than the student. 

Pray remember me most kindly to Mrs Gilman, to whom my 
wife writes at this moment. 

Ever truly yrs 


Pres. D. C. Gu-MAN Henry ADAMS 


Adams made one more effort to assist the new university in 
finding a professor of history. This time he strongly recommend- 
ed a man whose name had previously not been mentioned. 


WASHINGTON. 14 Fesy. 1878. 

My DEAR PRESIDENT GILMAN 

I have some reason to think that Senator Lamar of Missis- 
sipi [sic] anticipates a resignation of his seat and retirement 
from Washington.‘ 

I know that he has a strong preference for teaching, even over 
politics. 

4 Senator L. Q. C. Lamar had just taken a stand on a silver bill contrary 


to the views of the Mississippi legislature as expressed in a resolution of 
instruction. 
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I believe that he would accept the offer of a Professorship of 
Political Economy or American History, at Johns Hopkins, and 
— lecture and teach in both subjects, if desired, or in either. 
ae out to you how brilliant an appointment this 
ont be, calculated to extend your influence. This is 
obvious. But I may say a few words in regard to his probable 
success as an instructor. 

He is not a novice at the work. But he has what is better than 
experience, the faculty of attaching and interesting the young. 
He is thoroughly sympathetic. His mind is a broad one and will 
readily grasp your i and give them a practical extension. 
He is a fine speaker, a fine talker, and, I presume, a good lawyer. 

It is not my business to advise, and I do not undertake to do 
so. But I may venture to say that, after very careful considera- 
tion, I can see no appointment in America so desirable for you 
personally, and for your University as this. 

I am very sincerely yrs 
Henry ADAMS 
Pres. D. C. GitMan 


Gilman took the suggestion seriously enough to extend 
through Adams an invitation to Lamar to visit Baltimore, but 
nothing came of it.° 

With this the correspondence on the subject ended. Henry 
Adams had succeeded once more in resisting his genius. 


A NOTE ON MAJOR JACK DOWNING 
HAROLD H. SCUDDER 


[* the second and concluding volume of his story of the life 
of Andrew Jackson,’ which has just earned for its author a 
joint Pulitzer award as the best biographical writing of the year, 


5 Under date of March 5, 1878, Adams wrote that Lamar could not 
leave Washington, and that “if you want to see him you will probably have 
to come here.” On the tenth, he wrote, “As I feared, Mr. Lamar tells me 
that it is quite out of his power to leave his seat at present, and though he 
would like to accept your invitation, he must deprive himself of that 
pleasure. If 1 get any further light as to his intentions I will let you know. 
Just now he is feeling better about his State and therefore less inclined to 
leave politics.” 

1 Marquis James, Andrew Jackson, Portrait of a President (Indianapolis, 
1937)» 347- 
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Marquis James goes slightly astray in his account of the humor- 
ous description by Major Jack Downing of the conferring of 
an honorary degree upon President Jackson at Harvard. 

In the opening paragraph of the second section of Chapter 
xv, Mr. James says: 


An address in Latin preceded the presentation of the degree. 
On receiving the scroll, the President expressed his thanks in a 
sentence or two. “[At this point]” recorded Major Jack, “the Gin- 
eral was going to stop but I says in his ear, ‘You must give ‘em a 
little Latin, Doctor!”...‘E pluribus unum, says he, my friends, 
sine qua non.’ This remark, destined to become the most widely 
quoted of all Major Downing’s writings, was said to have been 
repeated in erudite circles as the President's veritable utterance. 


Mr. James does not interrupt his narrative here, he explains 
in a note, to mention the fact that this well-known quotation 
from Jack Downing was not written by the creator of the char- 
acter, Seba Smith, but by Charles Augustus Davis, the most 
brilliant of Smith’s imitators. He adds: 


The comments of Smith’s Downing on the Harvard degree are 
amusing, but not quite so good as those of Davis’s Downing.” 


The error in the author's account is that Davis gives no de- 
scription at all of the Harvard degree episode, but assigns 
Jackson’s alleged Latin quotation to a gathering at Downing- 
ville, in the meeting-house there. 

The Davis letter in which this episode occurs is addressed to 
the Editor of the New York Daily Advertiser, and is dated from 
Downingville, June 29, 1833. When Harper and Brothers pub- 
lished the Davis letters as a collection in 1834, this letter ap- 
peared as the second of the collection, which was called Letters 
of J. Downing, Major, Downingville Militia, Second Brigade, 
to his old friend, Mr. Dwight, of the New-York Daily Advertiser. 
The second letter explains in its opening pages the Major's 
arrival in Downingville to prepare for President Jackson's visit, 
his arrangements for a gathering at the meeting-house, and his 
instructions to the school teacher, Seth Sprague, and to Zekiel 
Bigelow: 


2 Andrew Jackson, Note 52, Page 550. 
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‘Now,’ says I, ‘where is Seth Sprague, the schoolmaster?’ 
‘Here I be,’ says he; and there he stood with his pitch-pipe up 
in the gallery, just as if I was going to give out the salm for him. 
“You just pocket your pitch-pipe,’ says I, ‘Seth, and brush up 
your larnin, for we have pi on you to write the address.’— 
“Why, Major,’ says Zekiel Bigelow, ‘I thought I was to do that, 
and I've got one already.’ ‘But’ says I, ‘you don’t know nothing 
about Latin; the Gineral can’t stomack any thing now without 
its got Latin in it, ever since they made a Doctor on him down 
there to Cambridge t'other day; but howsever,’ says I, ‘you 
shall give the address after all, only just let Seth stick a little 
Hog-latin into it here and there... .”* 


Later comes the account of Zekiel’s address “stuck full of 
Latin words here and there, like burs in a stray sheep's fleece,” 
and the General's reply: 


Here the Gineral was goin to stop, but says I, in his ear, 
“You must give ‘em a little Latin, Doctor.’ Here he off hat agin— 
‘E pluribus unum.’ says he, ‘my friends, sine qua non.’ “That'll 
do, Gineral,’ says I; and then we turn’d to, and shook all the 
folks round till dinner time, and then we made the bake beans 
and salt pork fly, and the cider too, I tell you.* 


3 Letiers of J. Downing, 19. 
4 Letters of J. Downing, 126. 
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The editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


New Hampshire: A Guide to the Granite State. Written by 
Workers of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress 
Administration for the State of New Hampshire. American 
Guide Series. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. 
XXX, 559. $2.50.) 


This volume, though it has some of the defects of the W.P.A. 
guides to the other New England states, which have already been 
sufficiently commented on by reviewers, is by all odds the most 
useful book now available on New Hampshire. In addition to 
the usual “guidebook” information, arranged under a series of 
“routes,” it has entertaining introductory sections of “General 
Information”; a chapter on “Natural Setting,” subdivided into 
“Geography, Topography, and Climate,” “Geology,” “Wild 
Life,” and “Natural Resources”; and others on topics ranging 
from “The Indians” and “Folklore” to “Industry, Commerce, 
and Labor.” There are many illustrations reproduced from 
photographs, most of them good and some of them excellent. 

If the introductory chapters are inaccurate, New Hampshire 
historians and antiquarians—an erudite and lynx-eyed lot—can 
be trusted to discover it. They may, for example, question the 
attribution to “Seaborn Cotton of Hampton” of a remark 
usually credited to the more famous John Cotton of Boston. 
As for the correctness of the data on the hundreds of New Hamp- 
shire towns and villages, only an exceptionally well-traveled and 
well-informed critic could give a final verdict, but there seems 
to be no reason to suppose that this book has gone wrong more 
often than is inevitable in any work of such large scope. More- 
over, it avoids some common mistakes. The name Kearsage is 
given to the mountain to which it belongs, and not to its north- 
ern rival; and Newfound Lake is called Newfound, and not 
“Pasquaney,” though that allegedly Indian title is mentioned 
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with perhaps more respect than it deserves. The captious lover 
of a special district may snort angrily when the descriptions of it 
fall short of his ideal, but he will probably at the same time give 
thanks that tourists are not told of his favorite haunts away 
from the main highways. Inevitably the book omits a great deal 
that might be revealed about places on “back roads,” and limits 
itself chiefly to the lines of travel most used by motorists. That 
is as it should be. It protects those who like some New Hamp- 
shire hillsides just because tourists rarely come there, and it 
makes it possible for the adventurous still to “find” and “ex- 
plore” new country without having their fun spoiled by printed 
accounts of their happiest hunting grounds. 

It is to be hoped that the compilers of the W.P.A. guides may 
gather suggestions and corrections on points of fact from users 
of their work, and issue revised editions at reasonably short inter- 
vals. The volumes are so good that they should be kept up to 
date, and should have their erroneous statements weeded out, 
in order that they may in time achieve the high standard main- 
tained by the best European guidebooks, which have profited 
by frequent and careful emendation. Only by the same process 
can this American series be made as good, and unless it is, the 
promise of an admirable beginning on a much-needed under- 
taking will have been lost. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


The Works of Thoreau. Selected and Edited by Henry S. Canby. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. Pp. xxiv, 848. 
$5.00.) 

Walden and Other Writings of Henry David Thoreau. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Brooks Atkinson. The Modern Li- 
brary, Number 155. (New York: Random House, Incorporat- 
ed, 1937. Pp. xx, 732. $.95-) 

Gradually the canon of taste forms around the writings of 

Henry Thoreau and settles the proportions in which their vari- 
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ety shall be presented. Compilers have been at work for a long 
time on this Concord author. There was a time when the books 
of selections represented him as a naturalist only, with no hint 
that he had any dangerous doctrines. There was another time 
when thin little books of “Gems” or “Golden Thoughts” came 
in fairly rapid succession. And there was a time (early in Eng- 
land, late in America) when Thoreau, the social and political 
iconoclast, was the delight of editors and readers. Now come 
two books, growing out of different publishing traditions and 
gathered by editors with sharply different points of view, which 
show marked similarity in their representation of the variety of 
Thoreau and the proportions devoted to the various subject 
matters. Both editors agree that Walden should be included in 
entirety; both agree that A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers should be quoted more generously than has been cus- 
tomary; both give greater prominence to the travel books than 
other editors have done. The Thoreau canon for one-volume 
compilations seems to have been arrived at. 

There the similarity ceases, for the approaches of the editors 
to Thoreau are from different directions. Mr. Canby comes from 
the direction of the classroom, and his editing is that of a person 
interested in the facts about his subject, in the biography of 
Thoreau with whatever interpretation may be incidental to the 
facts. His selections follow a roughly chronological order, in 
which, because his publishers owned the copyright, he was able 
to introduce generous selections from Thoreau’s lively journal. 
Mr. Atkinson, on the other hand, comes to Thoreau from the 
direction of the woods and waters above New York City, for Mr. 
Atkinson is as much a naturalist by avocation as he is a critic 
of the theater by vocation. The result is that Mr. Atkinson, with 
the disadvantage of not being able to quote from the Journal, 
brings to the book a sympathetic understanding of Thoreau at 
the very point where Thoreau is really greatest, where his theme 
is nature. So, though neither book has a lengthy introduction 
or footnotes, the reader feels that one editor brings sympathy, 
one brings knowledge and facts. Individual readers may want 
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one or the other approach to Thoreau; in these books they have 
their choice. 

Interestingly, the difference in editing seems to be reflected 
in the format of the books themselves. Mr. Canby’s volume has 
three times the bulk of Mr. Atkinson's. It is an indoor book that 
needs a table under it; and as if the publishers sensed that it 
would not be read in the presence of nature, it is illustrated with 
beautiful nature photographs by Henry B. Kane. Mr. Atkinson’s 
book, with nearly as many pages, fits comfortably into a man’s 
hand and slips easily into his pocket. It has no illustrations, but 
it is more apt to be read out of doors, where it will need none. 
Measuring and weighing books smacks a good deal of Wouter 
Van Twiller’s lifting of the two account books to determine 
which claimant was the debtor. In the present instance, how- 
ever, each book has its good points, and each will have its indoor 
or outdoor readers. So the individual reader, being cognizant of 
the somewhat greater wealth of content in Mr. Canby’s compila- 
tion and the somewhat greater appreciation of nature on the 
part of Mr. Atkinson, might do worse than imitate the ancient 
governor of Nieuw Nederlandts and “heft” these two books as 
he decides which of them best fits his purpose and the environ- 
ment in which he is apt to be reading the rich pages of Henry 
Thoreau. 

RAYMOND ADAMS. 
The University of North Carolina. 


Native American Humor (1800-1900). By Walter Blair. Ameri- 
can Literature Series, Harry Hayden Clark, General Editor. 
(New York: American Book Company. 1937. Pp. xvi, 573- 
$3.00.) 


One of the most absurd of the many absurd academic super- 
stitions is that the study of humorous literary material is 
somehow less respectable than the study of writings, however 
unimportant, which can amuse no one. Mr. Blair's book should 
go far to dispel this notion. In one hundred and sixty closely 
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documented pages he treats American humorous writings, with 
all the technique of the scholar, under the headings “The 
Requisites for ‘American Humor’,” “Beginnings (1775-1830),” 
“Down East Humor (1830-1867),” “Humor of the Old South- 
west (1830-1867),” “Literary Comedians (1855-1900),” “The 
Local Colorist (1868-1g00),” and, of course, “Mark Twain.” If 
scholarship is to be measured by erudition, extent of reading, 
and care and accuracy in using all the material available, Mr. 
Blair’s work certainly deserves the name. Moreover, it concerns 
a subject which, unlike many of those dear to scholars, is of real 
interest and importance. Surely it cannot be questioned that 
whatever else this country may have contributed to literature, 
its addition to the world’s store of humor has been so consider- 
able and so distinguished as to deserve just such close study as 
Mr. Blair gives it. Nor can anyone doubt that our native humor 
is quite as rich in its revelation of national character, “ideals,” 
and the development of American attitudes and doctrines, as 
any other branch of our literature—more revealing, indeed, 
than most of the more solemn pronouncements of our “serious 
thinkers” who, for all their gravity, were apt to be relatively 
out of touch with the daily life and aspirations of the great mass 
of the nation. 

With his thorough summary of the material, based on far 
more complete acquaintance with it than any other writer on 
American humor has shown, Mr. Blair has combined a critical 
study of its literary and historical value. It is possible, perhaps, 
to disagree with some of his judgments, or to wonder whether 
his emphasis on the use of native character and setting does not 
minimize the importance of some bits of humor which depend 
rather on their validity as general observations, reflecting typi- 
cal American points of view, than on their explicit reference 
to individualized or type characters. But the judgments Mr. 
Blair makes are always supported by evidence, and what he 
omits or neglects could probably not have been fully treated 
unless he had been doing a large and exhaustive treatise on 
American humor—the sort of book it is to be hoped he will some 
day go on to make. In this volume his scope was limited, since 
the bulk of it was designed as an anthology of humorists and 
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his own contribution had inevitably to be cut down to fit the 
space that remained. 

The selections are admirably chosen; the bibliography of 
nearly forty pages is the best on its subject and the book as a 
whole, quite the most useful single work on American humor. 
For New Englanders it will have special interest since a large 
proportion of it is devoted to writers in the northeastern states, 
who found in our local characters and ways of life the material 
for comedy. 
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KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


Uncle Sam Ward and His Circle. By Maud Howe Elliott. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xiv, 699. $5.00.) 


Sam Ward, the ebullient elder brother of Julia Ward Howe, 
was a New Englander only in his six generations of Rhode 
Island ancestors, his five years at Cogswell and Bancroft’s Round 
Hill School at Northampton, and his lifelong friendships with 
such Cambridge personages as Longfellow, Sumner, and Felton. 
In more ways than one, Mrs. Elliott’s genial Uncle Sam may be 
regarded as the antithesis of the New England spirit. A light- 
hearted dilettante with fortune usually on his side, Sam Ward 
got a great deal of fun out of charming his way through the best 
social circles of three continents. At the age of eighteen he 
escaped from “the iron tyranny of his father’s piety” to spend 
four profoundly unsettling and enjoyable years in Europe. A 
checquered business career in Wall Street, where the gambling 
bored him, was followed by a happy fifteen-year reign in Wash- 
ington as King of the Lobby and “gastronomic pacificator.” 
Between times he ran through three fortunes; married an Astor 
and later a New Orleans belle; and adventured in the California 
gold rush, Paraguay, Mexico, and Brazil. Convinced that he 
might have been a great mathematician or linguist or poet or 
indeed all three at once, he accomplished nothing substantial in 
any intellectual field save perhaps the reckless purchase, in his 
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youth, of Legendre’s mathematical library, and some sugges- 
tions of themes for poems submitted to his friend, Longfellow. 
Sam Ward worked hardest at the art of being a universal uncle— 
the craft of charm, the ways and means of being liked by the 
right sorts of people. His almost unbroken series of successes in 
that field (even British nabobs yielded) counterbalance, in the 
eyes of his adoring niece, his irresponsible failures in his other 
pursuits. But it is hardly likely that future critics will be as 
indulgent. Sam's triumphs were triumphs of elegance; he may 
live as a great gourmet, for he was a better judge of food and its 
political uses than of anything else, although he dabbled in 
almost everything at one time or another. The cinematic story 
of his ups and downs should have been written with a light 
touch in the days before American plutocracy suffered its catas- 
trophic failure of nerve. To the social conscience of the present, 
Sam Ward supplies but one more illustration of the incredible 
blindness of the privileged to the consequences of their antics. 

Julia Ward Howe’s daughter has compiled a monumental 
and apparently uncut biography made up to a considerable 
extent of letters among the members of the Ward family, all 
“inveterate correspondents,” and their many friends and ac- 
quaintances. Much is included, as a result, that is trivial and 
obstructive, except in the eyes of the immediate family or of 
the social historian. The most important letters are those ex- 
changed by Sam Ward and Longfellow between 1836 and 1882. 
The poet’s grandson regards them as “the liveliest and, I may 
say, the most indiscreet letters he ever wrote’; which is one 
more proof that discretion is a relative concept. The friendship 
of Sam and his “Longo” was a union of opposites; for even Sam 
realized that Longfellow’s works were “domestic,” while his own 
were nothing if not foreign and sophisticated. No one, however, 
succeeded in taking Sam Ward’s measure more accurately than 
Charles Sumner when he said: “I disagree with Sam Ward on 
almost every human topic, but when I have talked with him 
five minutes I forget everything save that he is the most delight- 
ful company in the world.” 

Harotp A. LARRABEE. 

Union College. 
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One Man in His Time: The Adventures of H. Watkins, Strolling 
Player, 1845-1863, From his Journal. By Maud and Otis 
Skinner. (Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1938. Pp. xviii, 258. $2.50.) 


Harry Watkins, a poor player, spent his hour upon the stage 
as a trouper so humble that his name may be unfamiliar even 
to the specialist. The diary which he kept from 1845 until 1861, 
however, records a life so typical in the old American theatre 
that it will be of value to the student. The general reader will 
find H. Watkins an interesting failure, and his casual account 
packed with the glamor of the theatre and the great names of 
the past. 

Watkins's talents were more nearly adapted to the require- 
ments of the Mississippi frontier than to those of Eastern cities. 
Yet on several occasions he played in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. He apparently wrote a number of plays which 
oblivion has graciously claimed. The talents of his second wife, 
Rose Watkins, enabled him to remain on the stage with profit 
long after his own mediocrity was established. He retired in 1884 
and died in 1894. 

The New England materials in this volume are confined to 
the actor's appearances in Boston from 1847 through the season 
of 1849. After his apprenticeship in the theatres of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, he found Boston theatres wonderful, and described 
the Beach Street Theatre as “the handsomest I ever saw.” There 
he played under the management of the roving J. R. Thorne, 
and the next year at the Howard Atheneum, managed also by 
“strolling” managers, Burton and Brougham, of Philadelphia 
and New York, respectively. Audiences, salaries, and other prac- 
tical concerns in Boston seemed heavenly to the frontier trouper. 
The audiences, pleasingly versatile in taste, approved Forrest no 
more in Shakespeare than in Jack Cade or The Gladiator, or 
Hackett as either Falstaff or Rip Van Winkle. Jim Crow Rice and 
Brougham’s burlesques drew as well as Macready. There was, 
according to the diarist, great praise even for H. Watkins in 
The Drunkard, with its convincing delirium tremens. Although 
sledding parties were a serious rival to the theatre, there was 
still glowing fervor for either Lola Montez or Jenny Lind, im- 
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partially. Junius Brutus Booth was top favorite, sober or other- 
wise. One evening the great man was dragged from a tavern a 
half hour late for his “curtain.” A furious audience, balked of 
its Lear, was departing noisily. Without costume, but now slight- 
ly sobered, the actor leaped before the curtain with a menacing 
fist and a great bellow: “You shut up out there, and in ten min- 
ures I'll give you the god-damnedest King Lear you ever saw in 
your life!” They waited and were rewarded. 

Such episodes flash through the pages of the diary, no matter 
where its author may be playing. Across the tawdry back-drop 
of shabby theatres in Galveston, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and St. Louis pass glowing figures—Booth, Barrett, 
Murdock, Dan Marble, Placide, James R. Anderson, Silsbee, 
McCutcheon, Cora Mowatt, Barney Williams, Joseph Jefferson, 
and many others. 

Very little work of scholarship has been attempted in this 
volume. Few of the plays mentioned are identified; Watkins's 
own plays remain in obscurity and confusion; discrepancies of 
the diarist stand unnoted; and his carelessness as to dates is not 
remedied. The text of the diary has been amplified, however, 
by comment and reminiscence drawn from the rich memory of 
Otis Skinner. His remarks contribute enormously to the charm 
of the volume. 


ScuLLEY BRapLey. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Formation of the New England Railroad Systems. A Study 
of Railroad Combination in ihe Nineteenth Century. By 
George Pierce Baker. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1937- Pp. xxxi, 283. $3.50.) 


Ten years ago an editorial foreword in the first number of the 
New England Quarterly characterized the history of New England 
as “an abandoned farm,” and to justify this generalization point- 
ed to the dearth of historical writing on the period since 1850 
and on economic and social topics. Already this indictment is in a 
fair way to be answered. Co-operative projects on sectional his- 
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tory have been undertaken in at least one New England college, 
and everywhere aspirants for the doctorate have been directed 
to the New England scene for dissertation subjects. Now at last 
a few of these achievements are being published. One, Mr. Baker's 
volume on railroad transportation, deals with a basic subject. 
At once it takes its place with the four or five genuinely impor- 
tant works on New England economic history appearing in the 
last decade. All future work in this field will inevitably be built 
upon this book. 

The author's sole concern is with the formation of railroad 
systems. The task of describing their growth was a very compli- 
cated one. The first problem was presented by the material. In 
the general absence of satisfactory secondary works, Mr. Baker 
has turned principally to the annual reports of railroads, the 
pleas of their counsel, and an occasional investigation in the 
legislature or courtroom. In large part such material is com- 
pounded of artful reticences and statements designed to obscure, 
if not deceive. Even more difficult was the organization of the 
acquired facts into a narrative which would clearly trace the 
consolidation of over two hundred companies into the two great 
systems whose present domains are separated by the Boston and 
Albany. Mr. Baker has apportioned the multitude of early roads 
among the ten or eleven systems that emerged to power in the 
eighties and nineties of the last century. Although this arrange- 
ment does an occasional injustice to a great road like the Boston 
and Providence, it is hard to imagine a better one. As for the 
work as a whole, there is no question of its thorough competence. 
Reference to manuscript sources, however, might have clarified 
details and certainly added interest to a style that is far too wood- 
en. Nor can the formation of railroad systems be completely un- 
derstood within the plan of organization—location, competition, 
and resulting consolidation—which Mr. Baker has chosen. 

These deficiencies become apparent in the final chapter, when 
Mr. Baker launches upon generalizations. He concludes that the 
chief motive for consolidation was fear. The owners and man- 
agers of the minor roads feared loss at the hands of major sys- 
tems; the major systems feared one another and emotionally gob- 
bled up the small roads to prevent their acquisition by competi- 
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tors; and everyone, even the public, was motivated by “the fear 
of too great an expansion.” To be sure, Mr. Baker mentions 
other motives, but he has not accumulated enough evidence on 
capitalization and finance, for instance, to evaluate precisely their 
importance. Ultimately, as a sort of “curtain line,” he is even 
driven to explain New England’s vast anxiety neurosis itself. 
That's where the West comes in! Migration “left at home the 
more cautious, even if able, members of its society.” This sur- 
mise is but the latest manifestation of that masochistic mood 
which all New Englanders apparently feel when they examine 
their railroad development. Fifty years ago Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. was complaining that New England's vision stopped 
at the Hudson and that her railroad network was built on the 
wrong system. But even he felt that New England had railroad 
managers as able and aggressive as those elsewhere. In this field 
it is time to stop psycho-analyzing our ancestors and to focus 
attention upon economic realities within New England and in 
the states west of her as an explanation of the character of the 
New England railroad system. 
Epwarp C. KirKLAnp. 

Bowdoin College. 


The Memoirs of Julian Hawthorne. Edited by Edith Garrigues 
Hawthorne. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. 
X, 299. $2.50.) 


“I should like, in these memoirs,” the author writes, “to give 
you a warm and live picture of New England existence in my 
time, and of my own impulses, emotions and reactions in that 
environment.” The time referred to is, roughly, between 1850 
and 1870, and the picture of New England existence is confined 
largely to Concord and Cambridge. As a youth in Concord, 
Julian Hawthorne swam in Walden Pond with the Alcott girls, 
who were “swathed from throat to ankle in dark-blue flannel”; 
attended Frank Sanborn’s school, particularly relishing there 
certain social and athletic diversions; and “tramped the woods 
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with Thoreau,” though this last experience seems to have borne 
little fruit, either in his life or in these memoirs. At Harvard, 
again, his inclinations were more social and athletic than studi- 
ous; and writing at eighty-past, he assures the reader that he has 
never regretted this early preference. There are stories, accord- 
ingly, of fraternity initiations, class battles (in which Haw- 
thorne’s physical prowess won him a local renown), and trips in 
the horse-car to Boston. There is also the briefest possible men- 
tion of “two or three” rustications. 

The memoirs tell us almost nothing of the author's life after 
he left Harvard and New England. In retrospect, those early 
years seem to Julian Hawthorne “a sort of Golden Age” in the 
history of his own life as well as in the history of our national 
culture. And his connection with that age through the accidents 
of birth and of early environment, the author implies, is his 
chief claim to our recognition. It is a commendably modest 
attitude, and doubtless a just one, too; for despite his fifty-odd 
volumes (one of them a prize-winning novel), he is likely to be 
remembered as the infant protagonist of his father’s delightful 
narrative, “Twenty Days With Julian and Little Bunny.” 


RANDALL STEWART. 
Brown University. 


A Popular History of Witchcraft. By Montague Summers. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1937. Pp. xvi, 276. $2.75.) 


If one may judge by its somewhat uncertain introduction, this 
book has a dual purpose. Its aim is to show that “the profession 
and practice of witchcraft are the same always and in all places,” 
and it is designed to “awaken the general reader to a sense of the 
dangers with which he is encompassed and beset.” 

Sections on such aspects of witchcraft as the familiar and the 
Sabbat demonstrate obvious similarities of ritual which to Mr. 
Summers prove that the devil's fires “burn just a very little way 
beneath the thin and crumbled crust of our boasted modern 
civilization.” In this there is nothing new; the author has said 
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the same thing more skilfully in his History of Witchcraft and 
Geography of Witchcraft, books which adequately display their 
author’s scorn for folklore as a possible explanation of the uni- 
formity of occult phenomena. 

The alarmist theme (when the author remembers it, which 
is only occasionally) strikes a new note, only vaguely foreshad- 
owed by former assertions that medieval witches were heretics 
and anarchists. Now, in 1937, they have become communists, 
and have formed an international organization under powerful 
leaders. “Who can doubt,” Mr. Summers asks, “that the revolu- 
tion of Russia, the persecution in Mexico, the anarchy and atroci- 
ties of Spain, have been fomented, energized, and directed by 
Satanic agency? . . . It is reported that among the red raving mobs, 
the dregs of the populace unleashed to slaughter and the most 
inhuman savagery, there mingle demons under the form of men 
who urge on and encourage the bloodshed and the fires, nor have 
I for one any difficulty in believing that this is indeed the case.” 
It is just about time, thinks Mr. Summers, for legislation, a bit 
more severe, if possible, than the famous statute of James I. The 
political implications of this logic are indeed alarming, but per- 
haps not always with the effect intended by the author. 

It is affirmed that the book is “entirely new,” except for some 
“apposite passages” and “one or two sentences.” This may be 
euphemistically called understatement. There is little reference 
to witchcraft in New England, although Mr. Summers makes 
use of Cotton Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World on a 
point which he has made before (Compare his History of Witch- 
craft, Page 147, with the present work, Page 111.) Professor Kit- 
tredge’s Witchcraft in Old and New England is dismissed as “a 
series of unconnected essays,” some of which Mr. Summers is 
“given to understand” originally appeared in such “ephemerides” 
as the American Historical Review. His own method, apparently, 
has been to collect from his earlier books, or from the notes for 
them, the more striking materials under his various heads. These 
are put together with small regard for coherence or even for 
avoiding repetition. To support such passages there is a wide 
selection of newspaper reports of “modern” witchcraft, many of 
which suggest the author's keen interest in sexual abnormality 
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and his sympathy with paranoiacs. The sensational tone of the 
work may quite possibly have wide appeal, particularly among 
the lunatic fringes of occultism. 

THEODORE HORNBERGER. 
The University of Texas. 


The Old Fall River Line: Being an Account of the World Re- 
nowned Steamship Line with Comments on Romantic Events 
and Personages during its 90 Years of Daily Service. By Roger 
Williams McAdam (Brattleboro: Stephen Daye Press. 1937. 
Pp. 190. $2.50.) 


Mr. McAdam, in his The Old Fall River Line, gives a senti- 
mental history of this famous line of Long Island Sound steam- 
ers. The book is amply illustrated with pictures of ships and 
masters, and the text is full of interesting anecdotes. The work 
describes the beginnings of the Line, the appearance and history 
of the “elegant” steamers, and the competition with the other 
Sound lines. 

In the latter half the author describes the slow sickening and 
demise of his beloved system, resulting from the successful 
operation of fast lines “all the way by water” between New 
York and Boston, the decrease in the freight business to and 
from southeastern Massachusetts, the depression of the 1930's, 
the lower fares and the faster and more comfortable passenger 
service by rail, the steady inroads of the truck as well as the bus, 
the insolvency of the controlling New Haven Railroad, and 
finally the labor unrest which gave the New Haven management 
the welcome opportunity of discontinuing the line for good. 
For unless the Old Colony Railroad actually puts into practice 
its threat to operate a car ferry between Newport and New 
York, even Mr. McAdam holds forth no hope for the restora- 
tion of the Line. 

The author has not essayed a “study” in the scholastic sense. 
The book is without footnote references and contains no bib- 
liography. It is primarily the gleanings and the feelings of one 
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man upon a subject about which he is strongly and avowedly 
emotional. In spite of the facts that The Old Fall River Line 
leaves the need for a scholarly study of the history of the Sound 
lines unfilled, and that its tone varies from the ecstatic to the 
lachrymose, the reviewer enjoyed reading the book. He does 
not doubt that any other reader interested in the history of 
transportation in New England will enjoy it equally. 
Grorce P. Baker. 

Harvard University. 


A Brief Rule to Guide the Common-people of New-England how 
to Order Themselves and Theirs in the Small Pocks, or 
Measles. By Thomas Thacher. (Boston: John Foster, 1677). 
Facsimile Reproductions of the Three Known Editions with 
an Introductory Note by Henry R. Viets. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1937. Pp. liv, 16. $1.50.) 


A Discourse upon the Institution of Medical Schools in America. 
By John Morgan. (Philadelphia: William Bradford, 1765). 
Reprinted from the first edition... with an Introduction by 
Abraham Flexner. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1937- Pp. vi. xxviii, 63. $2.00.) 


The two volumes under review are the first and second titles 
in the Fourth Series of publications from the Institute of the 
History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins, issued under the editor- 
ship of Henry E. Sigerist. The series title is Bibliotheca Medica 
Americana. Thacher’s Brief Rule is the first and probably the 
rarest of American medical publications, three editions being 
known and only one copy of each edition having been traced. 
The first, a broadside dated Boston, January 21, 1677-8, was 
published in Boston by John Foster; the only known copy is 
preserved in the Massachusetts Historical Society. The second 
edition appeared in 1702 and is to be found in the Harvard 
College Library; and the third known edition, in the United 
States Army Medical Library, is undated. From the type used in 
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this last, Mr. Thomas J. Holmes was able to identify the printer, 
Samuel Kneeland, and to assign the probable date as 1721 or 
1722. Dr. Viets’ introductory note is a well documented account 
of Thomas Thacher’s life, followed by a description of the early 
smallpox epidemics in England and New England. Dr. Viets 
points out that the Brief Rule is based in large measure upon 
Thomas Sydenham’s Medical Observations. Thacher gives an 
adequate description of smallpox in modern terms. Particular 
emphasis is put upon the natural course of the disease and the 
use of only a few simple drugs. 

John Morgan’s Discourse is a memorable document in the 
history of American medicine, since it represents the first at- 
tempt to establish a medical school in the North American 
colonies. Dr. Flexner gives a brief and rather inadequate account 
of Morgan, entirely without documentation. The part played 
by Morgan’s pamphlet in promoting our first American medical 
school is not discussed. There is a peculiarly modern tone in 
Morgan's book, and many will welcome the appearance of this 
reprint. 

These facsimiles are well printed and arranged, except for 
the title pages; these are seriously disfigured by the inclusion of 
the Institute’s serial indications, which should be placed on a 
flyleaf or the verso of the title. 

Joun F. Futon. 
Yale University. 


My Father. An Intimate Portrait of Dwight Moody. By Paul D. 
Moody. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company: Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 1938. Pp. x, 210. $1.75.) 


The public man is too often just a public man. He is at home 
on the platform, but there is no overflow of personality beyond 
his public appearances. The popular preacher is often a dis- 
appointing man to meet in mufti. He frequently yearns for 
personal rather than official association, but is somehow in- 
capable of descending from the pedestal. Many biographies of 
D. L. Moody exist, but this life of a father by a son is entirely 
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unofficial, and treats of a most lovable and interesting person 
who happened also to be the most effective evangelical preacher 
of his time. One is made to understand that only a part of his 
tender, humorous, eccentric fallibility went into his preaching. 
He was too great a man to be able to get his whole self into 
any profession. His public successes and services are not dwelt 
upon here, yet one feels that the picture portrayed of the trivial 
round of daily life is its own justification. Every great man tends 
to become a myth; these boyhood memories bring the picture 
back into focus and leave the image unencumbered with many 
interpretations superimposed by those who were attracted only 
by certain isolated sayings of his, or their own deductions from 
what they thought he meant. This book talks of hens and horses 
and donkeys and asparagus beds and bees and goats, barns and 
weeds and old clothes, and supper hours that did not interfere 
with watching the sunsets. It is written by a man who must have 
enjoyed his Wodehouse, who from personal experience rates the 
goat “for purposes of companionship probably lower than any 
other animal,” and who says of Roderick, the large gray, who 
was presented to his father by a wealthy friend and always 
moved with dignity and pomp, “Somewhere in his ancestry there 
must have been an English butler.” But Father did not use him 
much: “Father drove a horse to get somewhere, not merely to 
watch its stylish knee action.” Mother was as delightful as 
Father, and humored her husband in his belief that his farm 
“payed,” knowing that as the most shrewd and practical of men, 
he reserved the right to be “as utterly impractical as he wanted 
at play.” The distribution of the burdensome morning mail to 
members of his household to answer amused him, as he replied 
to their requests for guidance with the pertinent remark, “I 
gave it to you to answer! I don’t intend to hire a dog and do the 
barking.” “Don’t quote in your speech with an ‘Emerson says,’ ” 
he told his son; “people will think you are trying to show off. 
Say, ‘someone has said.’ He foresaw the prohibition debacle. 
“No law,” he said, “is stronger than the local sentiment.” As 
for dignity, he felt that a man must be very short indeed who 
needs so cumbersome a soap-box. He had “the gamy flavor of a 
bookless man.” 
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Anyone who loves humanity, especially the humanity of New 
England, will enjoy this book and be grateful that a son was 
born who, many years after, could remember without senti- 
mentalizing them so many of those little things which make 
the portrait of a great man real and true. 

J. Evcar Park. 
Wheaton College. 


Parkways and Land Values. By John Nolen and Henry V. Hub- 
bard. Illustrated. Volume x1, Harvard City Planning Studies. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. xiv, 135. $1.50.) 


From an exhaustive detailed consideration of carefully-chosen 
case studies, the authors of this book draw their conclusions as 
to the effect of parkways upon land values in Metropolitan Bos- 
ton, Kansas City, and Westchester County, New York. In each 
case, there is a description of the general background, topog- 
raphy, and occupancy of the land traversed by the parkways, of 
the organization administering them, of their design and traffic 
regulation, of their non-traffic recreational uses, of their costs, 
including methods of acquisition, financing, and assessment, and 
finally, of their economic effects on property. 

Of particular interest, not only to the lay reader, but to the 
city planner and the real estate man, is the discussion in Chapter 1 
of the possibilities of evaluation of benefits and allocations of 
cost. There is evidently no lack of opinion that parkways do, in 
fact, add value to property, but it is equally evident that the 
amount cannot be exactly determined. It develops that the areas 
most directly benefited are hard to define, and further, “that 
some effects of a parkway, although they are financially bene- 
ficial, cannot be measured in dollars and thus be specifically 
considered in taxation.” 

Especially interesting in the New England case-study, that of 
a portion of the Arborway-Jamaicaway, is the evidence that 
values are found to increase as a result of the presence of a park- 
way only when the use to which the abutting land is put is com- 
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patible with such an increase. A run-down neighborhood is 
found not to increase in value, because it cannot rise to a better 
use except by wholesale changes, which require large initial 
capital. Queer-shaped lots also may not increase in value if they 
are impracticable to cut up into salable smaller lois. 

Another lesson learned from local experience and passed on 
for subsequent development in other cities is that the non- 
abutting taxpayer has become willing to accept more and more 
assessment for his indirect benefits. Whereas in the early days, 
fifty years ago, the benefits through facilities of traffic, through 
pleasure, and through increased value of land were considered 
mostly local and costs were assessed largely in the communities 
traversed by the parkway, now they are considered general and 
are assessed upon all communities, although the facilities pro- 
vided by the parkway are not located equally and generally 
throughout the communities taxed for them. By and large, the 
citizens of Metropolitan Boston have recognized the value of 
parkways, though remote from their own homes, and accepted 
assessments without question. 

The authors are convincing in their firm conclusion that 
parkways are worth their cost and more, for while the increases 
in land values are not usually mathematically computable, “the 
community as a business will be better off financially on account 
of the parkway because it will ultimately be receiving annually 
in added taxes more than the annual charge to the community 
for creating and maintaining the parkway.” 

Leon H. Zacn. 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Early American Stencils on Walls and Furniture. By Janet War- 
ing. With Seven Color Plates by Albert Carman and Over 
Two Hundred Halftone Illustrations. (New York: William 
R. Scott. 1937. Pp. xv, 280. $15.00.) 


It is a curious fact that students of American architecture 
and furniture find themselves wandering off into little-known 
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wildernesses not merely as they reach back into the early seven- 
teenth century, but also as they come forward in the nineteenth. 
We know much about the styles of the time of Paul Revere and 
George Washington; but the period that produced Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Stonewall Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln, has 
remained pretty much an artistic no man’s land. 

Early American Stencils on Walls and Furniture is the first 
book to attend to an art that came into vogue in America about 
the time of the Revolution and reached its most widely accepted 
period, we might say, during the working years of Thomas 
Hitchcock, whose beautifully decorated chairs were poured into 
the market during the first half of the last century. Victorian? 
Yes, if you will; but graceful, strongly made, and thanks to 
efficient methods, within the financial reach of the many. The 
book tells a very complete story of an art that many of us have 
admired subconsciously but taken somehow for granted. 

The first half of the book discusses stencilled walls and floors, 
describing and illustrating in black and white and in color many 
examples from the various sections that the author has visited. 
She is a thorough investigator and a graceful writer. By a com- 
bination of perseverance and good fortune she has even been 
able to show the brushes and stencils of a New Hampshire 
artist, together with walls whose decorations were made from 
combinations of these selfsame patterns. 

That part of the book which is devoted to stencilled furniture 
is an especially useful contribution to the sum of our knowledge, 
since it will help much in the difficult work of ascribing dates to 
examples of this period. 

The application of stencilled decoration to furniture seems 
to have been an economical translation of the brass ornament 
that the Empire Style abroad demanded, into the limited possi- 
bilities of the new Republic. The result seems, in a way, a whole- 
some improvement. From a discussion of these Empire pieces the 
reader is led into the Fancy Chair experiments that really fore- 
shadowed the “Chair Cities” of today. It makes interesting read- 
ing to have the various changes and improved methods of dec- 
oration pointed out in the excellent illustrations that crowd 
this section of the book. 
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When the reader comes to the last page, he is impressed with 
the completeness with which the subject has been handled. The 
author has read and has traveled, and can place her subject 
properly in the flow of history. And in her focused treatment of 
the subject of Early American Stencils one feels that there is 
nothing missing. Here are examples of the old work; here are 
the old tools and patterns that were used in the decoration of 
them; and lastly, to tie everything together, here is a fine crafts- 
man of eighty-seven explaining tc the author the little tricks 
and dodges of his nearly extinct trade. 

Russet Hawes Ketre.t. 
Middlesex School, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


We Were New England: Yankee Life by Those Who Lived It. 
Edited by Barrows Mussey. Illustrated. (New York: Stackpole 
Sons. 1937. Pp. 411. $3.50.) 


Pointing out that “The final authority on a life is the man 
who lived it,” the editor of this work has selected from the writ- 
ings of thirty-three New Englanders passages “which show what 
it felt like to live in the cradle of the nation.” The selections— 
too often undated—range in time from the seventeenth to the 
late nineteenth centuries; and the characters represented are a 
various company in which rogues like Henry Tufts and Stephen 
Burroughs find places alongside venerable figures like Samuel 
Sewall, Jonathan Edwards, and Lyman Beecher. Grouping his 
materials under such headings as childhood and school days, 
trade, politics, religion, and war, Mr. Mussey has evidently 
sought to include revealing incidents rather than full-length 
portraits. Indeed, a single writer like the observant Timothy 
Dwight may be represented by a dozen different passages scat- 
tered throughout the collection without regard for their order 
in the original work. Nor is the arrangement of the main cate- 
gories themselves entirely perspicuous: long selections from 
Mrs. Rowlandson’s narrative of her captivity and from Thomas 
Morton's New English Canaan give a strong seventeenth-century 
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flavor to the latter part of a book whose main emphasis falls a 
hundred years later. 

The problem of method in a work of this sort is of course 
extremely vexing. In undertaking a somewhat analogous task, 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks stayed fairly close to a chronological 
order and stressed the coherence of the impulses which made 
New England bloom. Mr. Mussey, prevented by his plan from 
unifying his materials through interpretation, has probably 
tried to cover toc many centuries and too many varieties of 
experience. His picture of New England is so miscellaneous 
that one wonders whether his reference to “a life” can be justified 
by reference to the book. 

Yet in the first two centuries of its history at least, New Eng- 
land undoubtedly had a characteristic regional life. Even an 
anthology might conceivably be arranged to suggest the continu- 
ity of economic and social forces at work; and the reader, while 
feeling grateful for Mr. Mussey’s keen sense of anecdote, will 
sometimes regret the lack of pattern in the collection. The book 
is highly diverting and, in a certain atomic sense, informative, 
without contributing very much to an understanding of New 
England life as a continuous process. 

Considered individually, the selections are uniformly inter- 
esting. Seth Hubbell’s story of hardships on the frontier, John 
Neal’s exposition of commercial arithmetic, the glimpses of 
pious enterprise afforded by the autobiographies of Amos Law- 
rence and David Dodge—to mention only a few—are rich in 
materials for the social historian. But one can hardly inventory 
the entire work. For the most part, Mr Mussey neglects literature 
and ideas to fix attention on the commonplaces of daily life. 
Instead of the radical New England that was fascinated by the 
idea of perfectibility in the thirties and forties of the last century, 
the New England that questioned so many accepted attitudes 
and set in motion so many reforms, the reader will find here a 
region on the whole frugal in its agriculture, careful in trade, 
and complacent in its respectability: the New England of Tim- 
othy Dwight rather than that of Bronson Alcott. 

The illustrations reproduce wood and steel engravings from 
old books. Henry Nasu SMITH. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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The Quebec Act: A Primary Cause of the American Revolution. 
By Charles H. Metzger, S.J. United States Catholic Historical 
Society. Monograph Series xvi. (New York: The United States 
Catholic Historical Society. 1936. Pp x, 223. $3.00.) 


The thesis of this book is that the toleration granted to 
Canadian Catholics by the Quebec Act so offended religious 
prejudices in the Protestant colonies and so aroused the colo- 
nists against the authors of the measure that the act may be 
classed as a primary cause of the Revolution. This thesis is not 
new; Father Metzger’s purpose is to demonstrate it conclusively 
by a study of contemporary opinion. He has examined for ref- 
erences to the act and to Catholicism in general the writings of 
Revolutionary leaders, sermons of contemporary preachers, 
utterances of the colonial press, and the resolutions and memori- 
als of protesting assemblages. With relatively few exceptions, 
he finds all «lasses bitterly denouncing the act and its authors 
as threatening the fundamental Protestantism of the colonies. 
Attacks were made all along the seaboard, but the strongest 
opposition appeared in the North and especially in New Eng- 
land. 

Although his title implies that he is discussing the Quebec 
Act as a whole, the author omits any systematic consideration 
of the reaction to its territorial, political, and legal clauses, wav- 
ing these aside with the statement that “it is the religious dis- 
position which is objected to with monotonous frequency.” 
Unfortunately, his preoccupation with the religious issue makes 
him appear, at least, to have left unexplored the possible evi- 
dence of antagonism to the act on other grounds, and leaves un- 
explained why formal protests, such as the Suffolk Resolves, 
so frequently coupled references to both civil and religious lib- 
erty in their attacks upon it. 

That the religious clauses of the act aroused violent antagon- 
ism and brought forth a lamentable display of bigotry and 
prejudice, and that these provisions played a noteworthy part 
in building up the distrust that underlay the movement toward 
the revolt is effectively shown. Clearly, “religious prejudice did 
operate as a contributing cause to the War of Independence.” 
But here the demonstration stops. That religious prejudice was 
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a “primary cause,” rather than merely a “contributing cause,” 
or that in New England it “was apparently as potent an incen- 
tive to action as political wrong and economic injustice” has 
not been established. The author emphasizes the religious issue 
by extensive quotation from contemporary writings, but he 
makes no attempt to analyze the other important causes of the 
revolt or, what would be much harder, to weigh the relative 
importance of the various factors. Perhaps that would be too 
much to ask in a short monograph, but just that would be 
necessary to establish his thesis. Without such an analysis and 
without such a weighing of varied and complex causes, the 
“primary” significance of any single issue, however copiously the 
theme is illustrated, must remain a matter of individual opinion. 
LEONARD W. LABAREE. 
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Yale University. 
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Passenger Lists of Ships Coming to North America, 1607-1825: 
a Bibliography. Compiled by A. Harold Lancour. (New York: 
New York Public Library. 1937. Pp. 24. $.25-) 


For the historian and genealogist, the passenger lists of ships 
coming to America have long been recognized as important 
sources of information. Mr. Lancour’s bibliography makes them 
more readily accessible than they have ever been before. Many 
of them were printed in periodicals; others, like Item 7 in the 
bibliography—a typewritten copy made from a loose bundle of 
Treasury papers in the Public Record Office—exist only in a few 
copies not easily traced. Mr. Lancour has included 102 lists, to- 
gether with five general “Name Registers and Genealogical Dic- 
tionaries,” and has added an index of the ship names represented 
in the lists. The bibliography itself is arranged by the states to 
which the ships came, and chronologically under each state. This 
plan makes it easy for the student to run down what data there 
may be on any individual, if he knows the approximate date, or 
the place, of arrival, or the name of the ship on which the pas- 
senger came. Mr. Lancour does not claim that his list is complete, 
but even if it is not, it makes accessible a mass of valuable ma- 
terial which hitherto has not been easy to use systematically. 


KENNETH B. MurpDock. 
Harvard University. 


Historic Beverly: Being an Account of the Growth of the City 
of Beverly from the Earliest Times to the Present, with Short 
Sketches of the Men and Women who Contributed so much 
to the Upbuilding of the Community in the Early Days. Text 
contributed by the Beverly Historical Society. Illustrations by 
Alice B. Preston. (Beverly: Privately printed for the Beverly 
Chamber of Commerce. 1937. Pp. 38. $2.50.) 


This book is a well-written history of Beverly in very condensed 
form but compressing an immense amount of interesting material 
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in very small compass. It will interest people in the city, and make 
visitors feel the importance of its history. The patriotic Beverly- 
ites have forgotten no opportunity to enhance Beverly's glory 
and have perhaps overstepped the line a little. The year (1635) 
of the thousand-acre grant is a truer date of the founding than 
when Conant may have cut marsh hay there (Page g). The per- 
secution of Mrs. Hale was only one of many causes contributing 
to the ending of witchcraft (Page 12). Beverly may have been the 
birthplace of our navy, but the child was most certainly a Marble- 
header, if a vessel owned by a Marblehead man, equipped by 
one, captained by one, and manned by Marblehead sailors makes 
it a Marbleheader (Page 14). Mother merely went to the Beverly 
hospital. 

But the pin-sticking antiquarian should forgive these and a 
few other ebullitions of local patriotism. The book is a very 
pleasant little work, charmingly illustrated, and the itinerary 
showing how to ride around Beverly and see the historic sites 
should be imitated by Salem, Marblehead, and other historic 
towns. The dedication to Miss Loring is very fitting. 

James DuNcAN PHILLIPs. 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. 


Fifty Years a Country Doctor. By William N. Macartney. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1938. Pp. 584. $3.50.) 


Happily the Book Review Editor has not permitted the boun- 
dary line of New England to exclude, by a mere fifty miles as 
the crow flies, this crotchety yet amiable chronicle of a physician's 
half-century in Fort Covington, New York, close to the Canadian 
border where it first meets Lake St. Francis. For there is hardly 
a page of Dr. Macartney’s narrative that could not have been 
written of the upper stretches of Vermont, New Hampshire, or 
Maine. Here is a large book close-packed with experience in the 
best sense: not mere disconnected happenings, but general prin- 
ciples illuminated and checked by over seventeen thousand days 
of practice. Dr. Macartney is a rare combination, a wise, bluff 
old medical individualist who is both scientifically observant and 
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vividly articulate. He is not afraid to dissent from medical ortho- 
doxy or to wander from the paths of literary rectitude, especially 
in the matter of puns. What makes nearly every page of his mean- 
derings fascinating is the salty personality that comes through, 
undiluted by printer’s ink. Both those who advocate and those 
who oppose the socialization of medicine should read this book, 
because nothing, certainly, should be done to prevent the thriving 
of future Dr. Macartneys, and maybe nothing can be. 


Harovp A. LARRABEE. 
Union College. 


The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle for all the Brit- 
ish Plantations in America. Published by Benjamin Franklin. 
With Bibliographical Note by Lyon N. Richardson. Facsimile 
Text Society Publication Number 41. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1938. Pp. 13 + 438. $3.00.) 


This excellent reproduction now makes the six numbers of 
Franklin’s General Magazine, issued at Philadelphia in 1741, 
available to the student and the general reader. Much indebted to 
its two English predecessors, the Gentleman’s (1731) and the 
London (1732) magazines, for plan and contents, it was never- 
theless a mirror for the interests, tastes, and ideas of colonial 
America. Poetry, moral essays in prose, Indian treaties, proceed- 
ings of Assemblies, bills of exchange, and prices current found 
place in this repository, with many other items of vital interest to 
the merchant of Boston or the planter of South Carolina. Rich- 
ardson’s introductory note presents all the essential facts regard- 
ing this pioneer among periodical enterprises of the kind in the 
New World. Not the first published magazine in America (by a 
matter of a week), the General Magazine is easily the most sig- 
nificant. It may now receive the attention it deserves from stu- 
dents of early American culture. 


WALTER GRAHAM. 
University of Illinois. 
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The Armenians in Massachusetts. Written and compiled by the 
Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration 
for the State of Massachusetts. American Guide Series. The 
Armenian Historical Society, co-operating sponsor. (Boston: 
The Armenian Historical Society. 1937. Pp. 153. $1.00.) 


This compact little volume grew out of the overflow material 
collected for but not used in the Massachusetts volume of the 
American Guide Series. Although oriented on Massachusetts, it 
has importance for a wider than local audience. The ten chap- 
ters cover a very wide variety of subjects, from the historical to 
the journalistic, from the socio-economic to the religious, from 
the athletic to the culinary. Although the authors several times 
emphasize the fact that the Armenians, like other national groups 
in the United States, are definitely in process of assimilation, so 
that the language and customs of their forefathers will soon be 
nothing but memories, the volume itself is a testimony to the 
tenacity of cultural ties, at least for the older generation. 

For most Americans, “history” never covered Armenia, except 
in the most cursory fashion; some incidents of the appalling mas- 
sacre of half the Armenian population of Turkey during the 
World War have been rescued from oblivion by novelist Franz 
Werfel, but the exact difference between the Hunchagists and 
the Dashnags is known to very few persons other than the Ar- 
menians themselves. It is planned that the present volume shall 
be followed by others dealing with other racial-national groups. 

Horace B. Davis. 
Simmons College. 


One Hundred Items from the Benjamin DeForest Curtiss Col- 
lection of Books in the Watertown Library. (Watertown, 
Connecticut: The Watertown Library. 1937. Pp. 61. $1.00.) 
Benjamin DeForest Curtiss, a native of Watertown, Connecti- 

cut, was an ardent book collector, and bequeathed many of his 

treasures to the local library, which now issues this attractive 
descriptive catalogue of one hundred of them. Included is one 
incunabulum; the others, with few exceptions, are “Americana.” 
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Most of them are rare; all are of some interest to students and 
collectors. There are three interleaved almanacs with manu- 
script notes, and one of these, printed by Green in 1728, has a 
list of the owner’s books. Ten folio volumes contain various 
American newspapers from 1767 to 1797. The compiler of the 
list, Mr. R. Malcolm Sills, has given useful notes on each item, 
but has unfortunately not included an index. Still, the volume is 
small enough so that to leaf it through completely is not diffi- 
cult. To do so may frequently be worth while for scholars, since 
some of Mr. Curtiss’s books are not easily accessible in other 
collections, and there are some manuscript notes and letters 
which promise interest and, of course, can be found nowhere 
else. 


Harvard University. 5 SE. 


The History of Buckland, 1779-1935. By Fannie Shaw Kendrick. 
With Genealogies by Lucy Cutler Kellogg. Published by the 
Town of Buckland, Massachusetts. (Rutland: The Tuttle Pub- 
lishing Company. 1937. Pp. x, 799. $5.00.) 


Had the town fathers of Athens and Rome had the foresight 
of those of Buckland, there would have been no need of a 
thousand learned monographs. Buckland, whose early records 
were burned, has had two able researchers gather all that could 
be found concerning its past. The result is not a history but a 
historical dictionary, containing, sandwiched between statistical 
sections, charming reminiscent bits. Chapter x1, on school days 
in the 1840's, is worth the price of the whole fat book. The 
social historian will find this picture of a “new” town a valuable 
supplement to Judd and Sheldon. The new material on the 
town’s two “greats,” Mary Lyon and “Chick” Meehan, is of 
more than local interest. The typography is of the satisfactory 
sort typical of the printers, and the editorial slips are only those 
inevitable in a large book several years in preparation. The 
index is a joy to the user. 


Cuirrorp K. " 
Boston, Massachusetts. K. SHIPTON 
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CORRECTION FOR JUNE, 1938 
Page 417, line 21, for difficulties, read difficulty. 
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